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PREFACE. 


A PREFACE is not necessary to set forth the merits of Adam’s 
Latin Grammar. Such as it is, itis known to almost every scholar 
in our country, from that critical inspection which is the result of 
constant use. Such an extended circulation would argue, what 
is believed to be the fact, that, as a manual, itis the best accessible 
tothe English student. Butgood as it is, all acknowledge that it 
might be better. Whether the present editor has made it so, 
the public will of course decide. It only remains to state some 
of the’most important alterations and additions that have been 
made in the present edition. 


1. The lists of regular NOUNS of the first, and second, and 
fourth declensions, and of regular ADJECTIVES of the first 
and second declension, have been thrown out altogether, as en- 
tirely useless, and the space which they would have occupied 
has been filled with other lists presenting some peculiarities. 
See lists 1, 2, 3 and 4 on pages 19 and 20: the lists of Irregular 
Nouns on pages 48, 49, 50, and 51: the lists of Defective Nouns, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, on pages 60, 61, and 62, which have 
been much enlarged; and lists 11, 12, 13, 14, on pages 63 and 
64, which are entirely new ; and the list of Irregular and Unu- 
sual Comparisons, on page 81. 


2. The remarks on Gender, on page 17, have been remodel- 
led; and those on the Cases, (page 21) are entirely new. See 
also the end of Exc. 3, on page 23—Exc. 5, on page 26—the 
declension of Deus, in full, on page 27—and three of the para- 
graphs on page 54.—A Synopsis of the Five Declensions has 
been given on page §5 ; and the lists 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Nouns 
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Defective in Cases on pages 58, 59 and 60, have been entirely 
re-written, and muchenlarged. ‘The remarks on Proper Names, 
on page 66, are also new. These are mentioned merely as spe- 
cimens of the minor additions that have been made throughout 
the work, in which, wherever the case has admitted of it, clas- 
sical authority has always been adduced. 


3. In ADJECTIVES, the Exceptions in the formation of the 
Ablative singular, on page 72, will be found, on a comparison 
with the common editions of Adam’s, to be much enlarged. On 
page 76, there are some alterations, and Obs. 5 and the two next 
paragraphs are new. 


4. Inthe PRONOUNS, Observations 138, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20 and 21, on pages 87 and 88, are entirely new. 


5. But itis in the VERBS that the greatest additions and alter- 
tions, and, as the Editor hopes, improvements, have been made. 
It is well known to every classical scholar, that the Supine of the 
Latin Verb is rarely found in the classics, but that the Perfect 
Participle of most verbs is in use. It is, therefore, obviously 
proper that Latin verbs should be conjugated with the Perfect Par- 
ticiple, rather than with the Supine. Dr. Adam, on the contrary, 
in conjugating the Latin verb, gives the Supine almost uni- 
formly, without any classical authority to support such a prac- 
tice. For example, on page 121, of the Boston edition, Creo is 
conjugated with the Supine, and then follows a long list of about 
four hundred verbs of the first conjugation ‘thus conjugated,” 
whereas not one in ten is “‘ thus conjugated.”’ In this edition of 
Adam’s, however, the verbs of all the conjugations are inserted, 
and conjugated with the Perfect Participle, if it be used ; if not, 
the verb has an asterisk (*) prefixed to it, and one of the Fu- 
ture Participles is inserted. The Futures RUS and DUS, 
when found, are indicated by the letters R and D, and the Su- 
pines UM and U,by M and U. In the notes will be found such 
parts of the verbs as seldom occur in the Latin authors, with the 
classical authorities for each. ‘These are inserted on the autho- 
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rity of Dr. Hickie, one of the learned editors of Valpey’s edition 
of the Variorum classics, who undertook the laborious task of 
going through the whole range of Latin writers, for the express 
purpose of ascertaining what parts of the verbs have classical 
authority for their support. 


In consequence of these additions, the verbs occupy seventy- 
two pages instead of thirty-two, as in the common editions of 
Adam’s Grammar. But it is believed that the space could not 
be better filled. Not only will it afford the advanced scholar 
great satisfaction to be able to ascertain readily, whether any 
part of a verb which he may wish to employ, has been used by 
the best Roman writers, but it is highly important that the scholar 
in the Grammar school should degin right, and not in after years 
be obliged to do, what all know is so hard to be done—unlearn 
what has been learned amiss. 


6. The Articleon DEFECTIVE VERBS, on pages 185, 186, 
187, and 188, is nearly entirely new, and classical authority is ad- 
duced for all the parts of each verb. The two lists of Redundant 
Verbs, on pages 190 and 191, are also very much enlarged. The 
same may be said of ‘‘ Remarks on the Verb,” pages 193, 194 
and 195. 


7. It, will be seen that the PREPOSITIONS are entirely remo- 
delled, and that considerable attention has been bestowed upon 
them. The original import of each is endeavoured to be given and 
illustrated, and the secondary meanings traced to the primary. 
Examples from the classics have been adduced in support of all 
the definitions. 


8. To the PREPOSITIONS in COMPOSITION four pages 
have been devoted, instead of a third of a page, as in the common 
edition of Adam’s. See pages 210, 211, 212 and 213. | 


9. The Remarks on the SIGNIFICATION of WORDS, 
pages 215, 216, 217, 218 and 219, at the end of the Etymolo- 
A2 
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giéal part, itis hoped will be of assistance to the student, by 
giving him some well defined principles that will enable him to 
translate the classics with greater accuracy. 


10. To the SYNTAX many additions have been made. The 
articles marked with an asterisk (*) are entirely new, and com- 
prise about twenty-five pages. As specimens of the additions, 
reference may be made to Adjectives that govern the Genitive 
(73)—the observations on the Dative (81) and (82)—Verbs go- 
verning the Dative that are variously construed (130)—Verbs 
that differ in signification according to the cases with which they 
are used (131)—the turning of the Active into the Pas- 
sive Verb (187) and (188)—and Rules for the construction of 
the Relative, when it should be followed by the Subjunctive, and 
when by the Indicative (342) (343) (344) (345) (346). See also 
articles (51) (100) (134) (185) (271) (272) &c. At the same 
time that so much new matter has been introduced, all the Rules 
and Observations of Adam’s have been carefully preserved, in 
their order, and with the same numbers, so that those books, 
which refer to the Syntax of the common editions, can be 
used with this, with equal facility. Heretofore, however, par- 
ticular reference has been often difficult, from the extent of some 
of the Rules: in this edition that difficulty has been entirely 
obviated by numbering EVERY ARTICLE in the Syntaz. 
This, it is believed, will be considered an improvement of some 
value, especially as it will enable Instructers and Editors of 
School Classics to make the most minute references, with the 
greatest facility ; and scholars to turn to these references with the 
greatest readiness. 


11. Some parts of the PROSODY have been entirely re- 
written, and much enlarged. See, particularly, the different 
Kinds of Verse, on pages 320, 321, 322 and 328, and the various 
Combinations of the different Metres used by Horace, on pages 
329, 330, and 331. As in Syntax, all the articles marked with 
an asterisk, (*) are new. The Remarks in the Appendix upon 
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Roman Weights, Measures, and Method of computing by Ses- 
terces, are taken from Gould’s edition of Adam, to whom the 
cause of classical learning in our country is much indebted for 
his beautiful and correct editions of the School-classics. 


The additions above specified, amount to nearly one hundred 
pages ; yet the size of the Grammar has been increased but 
about forty pages above the common editions. This has been 
effected by using in many of the least important parts a size 
smaller type, and by rejecting altogether some things that in a 
Grammar are of little or no utility: such as the long lists of 
regular nouns and adjectives, and the ‘ Signification of Verbs,”’ 
which is found in the ‘‘ Appendix”’ of the old editions. The lat- 
ter occupied twenty pages, without being of any practical use; 
for when the scholar wishes to know the various significations 
of a verb, he always has recourse to his dictionary. 


That the above mentioned alterations and additions, the result 
of much labour, may be found to be improvements ; that they 
may enhance the value of an already useful book; and that they 
may aid the cause of sound learning, by presenting to the stu- 
dent of the higher classics, a manual to which he may turn for 
the solution of his difficulties, and not turn in vain, is the sincere 
desire of 


Tue Eprror. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1, 1836. 
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THE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


Tue following rules for the Pronunciation of Latin, are such as pre- 
vail in the English Universities, and in the principal Colleges in the 
United States. They are in accordance with the standard laid down 
by Walker, (which it is desirable should be adopted wherever the 
English language is spoken,) that the Latin should be accented and 
pronounced by us, according to the prevailing analogies of our own 
language, without regard to the prosodial accent and quantity of the 
ancients. 


RULES FOR THE ACCENT. | 

1. Monosyllables are of course accented. 

2. Dyssyllables have always the accent on the first syllables, as navis, 
béllum. 

3. In Polysyllables the accent is regulated by the quantity of the pe- 
nult: if the penult be long it is accented, as, amabam, docébam, 
amicus, honoris, secirus: if the penult be short, or common, the 
accent is thrown back in the antepenult ; as, hominis, légére, mu- 
liéris, ténébris. 

RULES FOR THE SOUND OF THE VOWEL. 


4, Every vowel has either the long or the short sound which it has in 
English, excepting that a in the end of a word of more than one 
syllable is sounded broad; as, fama, agricola, where the final a is 
sounded like ah in Sarah. 

5. The Diphthongs @ and e@, when they end an accented syllable, are pronounced 


like the long English e; as, Cesar, Eta; but when they are followed by a 
copsonant in the same syllable, like short e ; as, Cesdris, Edipus. 
6. The Diphthongs ai, ei, and ui, are read as separate syllables in prose; as, a-io, 
cu-t, tu-i, de-inde, These-us ; excepting ut, with g or g preceding ; a8 ,quis, sdn- 
guitnis. 
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7. In MONOSYLLABLES when the vowel is the final letter, it has 
the long sound; as, da, me, st, do, tu: otherwise it has the short 
sound ; as, jam, et, in, non, nunc. 


8. Custom, in disregard of analogy, has given to all terminations in 
es, and to plural cases in os, the long sound; as, es, amares, pes, 
res, nos, hos, popiilos. 

9, In DYSSYLLABLES the vowel of the first syllable, shea it 
comes before another vowel, or a single consonant, has the long 
sound; as, Cato, ret, tbi, honos, cut; but when it comes before two 
consonants or a double consonant, it has the short sound; as, tan- 
dem, bellum, ille, longus, buxus, Pestum. 


10. In POLYSYLLABLES, when the Penult is accented, its vowel, 
before another vowel, or single consonant, has the long sound ; as, 
ordtor, speciéi, amicus, multorum, seciirus: but before two conso- 
nants or a double consonant, the short sound; as, amantur, docen- 
tur, extinguo, respondens, Tibullus. 


11. Ifthe Antepenult be accented, its vowel has the short sound; as, 
trddita, exércitus, sidéra, serménibus, tantimmédo. To this rule 
the following are the exceptions : 

12. Exc. 1. When u comes before a single consonant, and when an accented 


vowel comes before another vowel, they have the long sound ; as, dzbie ; jt- 
dices, océénus, multéres, procubierant. 


13. Exc. 2. When the penultimate vowel is e or i before another vowel, the ante- 
penultimate vowel, ExcEPT 1, has the long sound ; as grdtia, aggrédior, indpia, 
milier, perfidie, Scipio. 

14, Exc. 3. An accented vowel before a mute and a liquid, has usually the long 
sound ; as, sécra patria. 


SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 
15. C. and G. are hard before a, 0, and u, and soft before e, 2, and y ; as, 


carpo like card, cera like cent, 
colo a colt, cibus, ct circle, 
culmen s cucumber cycnus “ cycle, 
gaza “ gave, gelidus sd gelid, 
gorgon : gone, gigas, “ giant, 
gustus * gust, gyrus, _ gypeey. 


16. Ch has the sound of k ; as, charta, like ch in character. 


~ 


THE 


RUDIMENTS 


OF 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 


GRaMMaAR Is the art of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. 
Latin Grammar is the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the Latin language correctly. 
The Rudiments of Grammar are plain and easy instructions, teach- 
ing beginners the first principles and rules of it. 
Grammar treats of sentences, and the several parts of which they 
are compounded. 
Sentences consist of words; words consist of one or more syllables; 


syllables of one or more letters. So that Letters, Syllables, Words, 
and Sentences, make up the whole subject of Grammar. 


LETTERS. 


A letter is the mark of a sound, or of an articulation of sound. 
That part of Grammar, which treats of letters, is called Ortho- 


graphy. 

The letters in Latin are twenty-five: A,a; B,b; C,c; D,d; E, 
e; F,f; G,g; H, h; J,i; J, j; K,k; L,1; M,m; N,n; O,0; P, 
p; Q,q; R,r; 8,8; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z.* 


Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

Six are vowels; a, ¢,2,0,u, y. All the rest are 
consonants. 

A vowel makes a full sound by itself; as a, e. 

A consonant cannot make a perfect sound with- 
out a vowel; as, 0, d. 


*In English there is one letter more, viz. W. 
B 
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A vowel is properly called a stmple sound ; and the sounds formed 
by the concourse of vowels and consonants, articulate sounds. 

Consonants are divided into Mutes, Semt-vowels, and Double Con- 
sonants. . . 

A mute is so called, because it entirely stops the passage of the voice ; 
as, pin ap. 

he autos are, p, b; t,d; c,k,q, and g; but 5, d, and g, perhaps 

may more properly be termed Seri-mutes; because their sounds 

oy continued, whereas the sound of p, t, and k, cannot be pro- 
onged. 

A semi-vowel, or half vowel, does not entirely stop the passage of the 
voice; thus, al. 

The semi-vowels are 1, m, n, r, s,f. The first four of these are cal]- 
ed Liquids, particularly 7 and r; because they flow softly and easily 
after a mute in the same syllable; as, bla, stra. 

The mutes and semi-vowels may be thus distinguished. In naming 
the mutes, the vowel is put after them; as, pe, be, &c.; but in naming 
the semi-vowels, the vowel is put before them; as, el, em, &c. 

The double consonants are, x, z, and, according tosome grammarians, 
j. X is made upof cs, ks, or gs. 

In Latin, z, and likewise k and y, are found only in words derived 
from the Greek. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


A diphthong consists of two vowels forming one 
syllable, and pronounced by one impulse of the 
voice. ; 

If the sound of both vowels be distinctly heard, 
it is called a Proper Diphthong ; if not, an Improper 
Diphthong. 

The proper diphthongs in Latin are commonly reckoned three; azt, 
eu, et; as in aurum, Eurus, omneis. To these some, not improperly, 
add other three; namely, ai, as in Maia; oi, asin Troia; and wi, as 
in Harputa, or in cut, and huic, pronounced as monosy]tables. 

The improper diphthongs in Latin are two; ae, or when the vowels 
are written together, @; as, aetas, or elas, oe, or @; as, poena, or 


pena; in both of which the sound of the e only is heard. The an- 
cients commonly wrote the vowels separately; thus, aetas, poena. 


SYLLABLES. 


_ A syllable is the sound of one letter, or of seve- 
ral letters, pronounced by one impulse of the 
voice ; as, a, ad, hance. : 
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In Latin there are as many syllables in a word, as there are vowels 
or dipthongs in it; unless when wu with any other vowel comes after 
8, q, OY 8; as in lingua, qui, suadeo ; where the two vowels are not 
i as a diphthong, because the sound of the w vanishes, or is little 

eard. 


Words consisting of one syllable are called Mo- 
nosyllables ; of two, Dissyllables ; and of more than 
two, Polysyllables. But all words of more than one 
syllable are commonly called Polysyllabies. 


In dividing words into syllables, we are chiefly to be directed by the 
ear. Compound words should be divided into the parts of which they 
are made up; as, @b-utor, in-ops, proptér-ea, et-Enim, vel-ut, &c. 

Observe, a long syllable is marked with a horizontal line, [-]; as in 
amare ; or with a circumflex accent, [ * ]; as inamdris. A short syl- 
lable is marked with a curved line, [ ~ ]; as in omnibis. 

What pertains to the quantity of syllables and to verse will be treated 
of hereafter. 


WORDS. 


Words are articulate sounds, significant of 
thought. 

That part of Grammar which treats of words is 
called Etymology or Analogy.* 


All words whatever are either simple or compound, primitive or de- 
rivative. 

The division of words into simple and compound is called their Fi- 
gure ; into primitive and derivative, their Species, or sort. 

A simple word is that which is not made up of more than one; as, 
pius, pious; égo, 1; ddceo, I teach. 

A compound word is that which is made up of two or more words ; 
or of one word and some syllable added ; as, impius, impious; déddceo, 
I unteach ; égdmet, I myself. 


* All words may be divided into three kinds ; namely, 1. such as mark the 
names of things; 2. such es denote what is affirmed concerning things; and 
3. such as are significant only in conjunction with other words; or what are 
called Suhstantives, Attributives, and Connectives. Thus in the following sen- 
tence, ‘ The diligent boy reads the lesson carefully in the school, and at home,” the 
words buy, lesson, school, home, are the names we give to the things spoken of ; 
diligent, reads, carefully, express what is affirmed concerning the boy; the, in, 
and, at, are only significant when joined with the other words of the sentence. 
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A primitive word is that which comes from no other ; as pius, pious ; 
disco, I learn; ddceo, I teach. 

A derivative word is that which comes from another word ; as, ptétas, 
piety ; doctrina, learning. | 
P acon classes into which we divide words are called Parts of 

neech. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


The parts of speech in Latin are eight, viz: 

1. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle ; declined. 

2. Adverb, Preposition, Interjection, and Con- 
junction , undeclined.* 


NOUN. 
A noun is either substantive or adjective.t 


SUBSTANTIVE. 


A Substantive, or noun, is the name of any 
person, place, or thing ; as, boy, school, book. 

Substantives are of two sorts; proper and com- 
mon names. 

Proper names are the names appropriated to in- 
dividuals; as the names of persons and places ; 
such are Cesar, Rome. 

Common names stand for whole kinds, contain- 
ing several sorts; or for sorts, containing many 
individuals under them; as, animal, man, beast, 


jish, fowl, &c. 


Every particular being should have its own proper name; but this is 


* Those words or parts of speech are said to be declined, which receive dif- 
ferent changes on their last syllables, or their terminations. 

The changes made upon words are by grammarians called Accidents. 

Of old, all words, which admit of different terminations, were said to be de- 
clined. But Declension is now applied only to nouns. The changes made upon 
the verb are called Conjugation. 

t The adjective seems to be improperly called noun: it is only a word added to 
a substantive or noun, expressive of its quality; and therefore should be consi- 
dered as a different partof speech. But as the substantive and adjective together 
express but one object, and in Latin are declined after the same manner, they 
have bath been comprehended under the same general name. 
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impossible, on account of their innumerable multitude; men have 
therefore been obliged to give the same common name to such things 
as agree together in certain respects. These form what is called a 
genus, or kind; a species, or sort. 

A proper name may be used for a common, and then in English it 
has the article joined to it; as, when we say of some great conqueror, 
*‘ He is an Alexander ;” or, ‘‘ the Alexander of his age.” 

To proper and common names may be added a third class of nouns, 
which mark the names of qualities, and are called abstract nouns ; as, 
hardness, goodness, whiteness, virtue, justice, piety, Sic. 

When we speak of things, we consider them as one or more. This 
is what we call Number. When one thing is spoken of, a noun is said 
to be of the singular number ; when two or more, of the plural. 


LATIN NOUNS. 


A Latin noun is declined by Genders, Numbers, 
and Cases. 


GENDERS. 


There are three genders; Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. 


Gender is the distinction of sex. In the nature of things, therefore, 
there are but two genders, the Masculine and Feminine. But in Latin, 
Gender is not only a natural distinction, but also a grammatical disiri- 
bution. of nouns into sorts or kinds, with respect to the terminations 
of adjectives with which they are construed. Liber, ‘a book,’ is mas- 
culine, because it is joined with that termination of adjectives which is 
applied only tomales. Ratio, ‘reason,’ is feminine, because it is joined 
with that termination of adjectives which is applied only to females. 
Opus, ‘a work,’ is neuter, because it is joined with that termination of 
adjectives which cannot be applied either to males or females. Neuter 
is a pure Latin word, signifying ‘ neither:’ when a noun, therefore, is 
said to be of the neuter gender, it means simply that it is ‘neither’ 
masculine nor feminiae. 

Grammarians distinguish the genders by the pronoun hee, to mark 
the masculine; hkec, the feminine; and hoc, the neuter. . 

Nouns which are used to signify either the male or the female are 
said to be of the common gender; that is, are either masculine or 
feminine, according to the sense. Such nouns as are not found uni- 
formly of the same grammatical gender, but sometimes of one gender 
and sometimes of another, are said to be of the doub/ful gender. 

The common gender differs from the doubtful in this, that, as the sig- 
aification of the noun includes the two sexes, it is alwaya put in the 

B2 
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masculine when applied toa male, and in the feminine when applied to 
a female; as, hic conjux, a husband; hec conjuz, a wife; and is con- 
fined to the masculine and feminine gender. Whereas a noun of the 
doubtful gender, being so only by usage, and not in sense, may be 
either masculine or feminine, as, hic finis, or hec finis: feminine or 
neuter, as, hec Preneste, or hoc Preneste: or may be either mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, as, penus, pecus, and others. 


General Rules concerning Gender. 


1. Names of males are masculine; as Hodmérus, Homer; pater, a 
father ; poéta, a poet. . 

2. Names of females are feminine; as, Héléna, Helen; miiier, a 
woman ; wxor, a wife; mater, a mother; sdror, a sister; Tellus, the 
goddess of the earth. 

3. Nouns which signify either the male or female, are of the common 
gender ; that is, with reference to the sex, either masculine or femi- 
nine ; as, hic bos, an ox; hac bos, a cow; hic parens, a father, hec 
parens, a mother. 

4. Nouns which are sometimes found in one gender and sometimes 
in another, without reference to the sense, are of the doubtful gender; 
‘as, dies, a day, either masculine or feminine ; vulgus, the rabble, either 
masculine or neuter. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Oss. 1. The names of brute animals commonly follow the gender 
of their termination. 


Such are the names of wild beasts, birds, fishes, and insects, in which 
the distinction of sex is either not easily discerned, or seldom attended 
to. Thus passer, a sparrow, either male or female, is masculine, be- 
cause nouns in er are masculine; so dquila, an eagle, either male or 
female, is feminine, because nouns in a of the first declension are femi- 
nine. These are called epicene, or promiscuous nouns. When any 
particular sex is marked, we usually add the word mas or femina ; as, 
mas passer, a male sparrow; femina passer, a female sparrow. 


Oss. 2. A proper name, for the most part, follows the gender of the 
general name under which tt ts comprehended. 


Thus, the names of months, winds, rivers, and mountains, are mas- 
culine ; because mensis, ventus, mons, and fluvius, are masculine; as, 
hic Aprilis, April; hic Aquilo, the north wind; hic Africus, the south 
west wind ; hic T'ibéris, the river Tiber; hic Othrys, a hill in Thessalys 
But many of these follow the gender of their termination; as, hec 
Matréna, the river Marne in France; hec Etna, a mountain in 
Sicily; hoc Soracte, a hill in Italy. 

In like manner, the names of countries, towns, trees, and ships are 
feminine, because terra or régio, urbs, arbor, and navis, are feminine ; 
as, hec Egyptus, Egypt; Sdmos, an island of that name; Corinthus, the 
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city of Corinth; pomus, an apple-tree; Centaurus, the name of a 
ship. Thus also the names of poems, hec Ilias, -ddos, and Odysséa, 
the two poems of Homer; hec Ainéis, -idos,a poem of Virgil; hec 
Eunichxzs, one of Terence’s comedies. 

The gender, however, of many of these depends on the termination; 
thus, hic Pontus, a country of that name; hic Sulmo, -onis; Pessi- 
nus, -untis; Hydrus, -untis, names of towns; hec Persis, -idis, the 
kingdom of Persia; Carthago, -inis, the city Carthage; hoc Albion, 
Britain; hoc Cere, Reate, Preneste, Tibur, Ilium, names of towne. 
But some of these are also found in the feminine ; as, Gelidd Preneste. 
Juvenal. iii. 190; Alta Ilion. Ovid. Met. xiv. 466. 

The following names of trees are masculine, dleaster, dlestri, a wild 
olive-tree; rhamnus, the white bramble. 

The following are masculine or feminine; cytisus,a kind of shrub; 
ribus, the bramble-bush; larix, the larch-tree; lotus, the lote-tree ; 
cupressus, the cypress-tree. The first two, however, are oftener mas- 
culine; the rest oftener feminine. 

Those in um are neuter ; as, buxum, the bush, or box-tree ; ligustrum, 
a privet; so likewise are suber, -éris, the cork tree; siler, -éris, the 
osier ; rdbur, -dris, oak of the hardest kind ; dcer, -éris, the maple-tree. 

The place where trees or shrubs grow is commonly neuter; as, ar- 
bustum, quercétum, escilétum, sdlictum, frilicétum, i a place where 
trees, oaks, beeches, willows, shrubs, &c., grow; also the names of fruits 
and timber; as, pomum or malum, an apple; pirum, a pear; ébénum, 
ebony, &c. But from this rule there are various exceptions. 


1. The following nouns are Masculine and 
Feminine, both in sense and grammatical construc- 
tion : 


} 


Adolescens, a young man Duz, a leader. Patruélis, a cousin-german 
or woman. Exul, an exile. by the father’s side. 
Affinis, a relation by mar- Hospes, a host, a guest. §Pres,a surety. 
riage. Hostis, an enemy. Prasul, a priest of Mars. 
Antistes, a chief priest. | Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince. 
Auctor, an author. Interpres, an interpreter. Sacerdos, a priest, or priest- 
Augur, an augur. Judez, a judge. ess. 
Bos, an ox, Or cow. Juvénis, a youth. Satelles, a life-guard. 
Canis, a dog, or bitch. Miles, a soldier. Sus, a swine. 
Civis, a citizen. Municeps, a burgess. Testis, a witness. 
Comes, a companion. Nemo, nobody. Vates, a prophet, or pro- 
Conjuz,a husband, or wife. Par, a mate, husband, or _phetess. 
Consors, @ consort. wife. Verna, a slave. 


Convivra, a guest. Parens, a parent, Vindez, an avenger. 
Custos, a keeper. 


2. The following are Masculine or Feminine in 


sense, but Masculine only in grammatical con- 
struction : 
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Arttfex, an artist. Fur, a thief. Obses, a hostage. 
ra ea a soothsayer. Heres, an heir, an heiress. Opifez, a workman.’ 
Cocles, a person having but Homo, a manor woman. fedes,a footman. 

one eye. Index, an informer. Pugil, a boxer. 
Eques, a horseman Latro, a robber. Senez, an old person. 
Exlex, an outlaw. Libéri, children. 


3. Fhe following, though Masculine or Femi- 
nine in sense, are Feminine only in grammatical 
construction : 


Copiae, forces, troops. érae, labourers. Vigiliae, watchmen. 
Custodiae, guards. roles, an offspring. 
Excubiae, sentinels. Soddles, an offspring. 


4. Some nouns signifying Persons are Neuter 
with respect to their termination. 


Acroama, a jester. Mancipium, a slave. 
Auzilia, auxiliary troops. Servitium, a slave. 


NUMBER. 


Number is the distinction of objects, whether as 
one, or more than one. 

There are two numbers, the Singular which 
denotes one, as homo, ‘a man,;’ or the aggregate of 
many taken collectively, as, multetiido, ‘a multi- 
tude ;’ and the Plural, which denotes more than 
one, as homines, ‘men.’ 

Some Latin nouns of the Plural number signify 
but one, as, Athenae, ‘ Athens;’ others signify one 
or more, as, nuptie, ‘a marriage,’ or ‘ marriages.’ 


CASES. 


Various methods are used in different languages to express the dif- 
ferent connexions or relations of one thing to another. In English, and 
in most modern languages, this is done by prepositions, or particles 
placed before the substantive; in Latin by Declension or by different 
Cases, that is, by changing the termination of the noun; as, rex, ‘a 
king;’ regis, ‘of a king.’ 

Cases are certain changes made upon the termination of nouns to 
express the relation of one thing to another. 
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They are so called from cada, ‘ to fall,’ because they fall, as it were, 
from the nominative, which is therefore named casus rectus, ‘the 
straight case,’ and the other cases, casus obliqui, ‘ the oblique cases.’ 


There are six cases, the Nominative, the Geni- 
tive, the Dative, the Accusative, the Vocative, and 
the Ablative. 


The Nominative simply expresses the name of a person or thing, and 
itary the subject of discourse, as Alexander interfecit ‘ Alexander 
slew.’ 

The Genitive generally expresses the relation of possession or pro- 
perty, and in English it has the sign of before it, or ’s (s with an apos- 
trophe) added to it, as Amor Dei, ‘the love of God,’ er ‘God's love,’ 
Domus Cesaris, ‘the house of Cesar,’ or ‘ Ceesar’s house.’ 

The Dative is used to mark the object to which any thing is refer- 
ed, whether it be acquisition or loss, and is generally translated with 
the signs to and for, though sometimes its true force can only be ren- 
dered by, from and by: as, Hoc mihi datur, ‘ this is given to me;’ Hoc 
mihi seritur ‘this is sown for me; Hoc mihi adimitur, ‘this is taken 
away from me.’ Nec cernitur ullt, ‘nor is he perceived by any one.’ 

The Accusative indicates the object to which the action of the verb 
passes; as, Alexander interfecit Clitum, ‘Alexander slew Clitus.’ 

The Vocative points out the object called upon or addressed, with or 
Without the sign O, as O felix frater,‘o happy brother,’ or ‘happy 
brother.’ 

The Ablative, (compounded of the preposition ad, ‘from,’ and latum, 
the supine of fero, ‘to take,’) often implies ‘a taking away.’ It also 
denotes concomitancy or accompaniment; as, Ingressus est cum gladio, 
‘he entered with a sword,’ i. e. having at that time a sword along with 
him. When the preposition cum, ‘with,’ is not expressed, the Abla- 
tive may be considered as the cause, manner, or instrument, as, Inter- 
fecit eum gladio, ‘he killed him with a sword ;’ that is, a sword was the 
instrument with which his death was effected. In English, the Abla- 
tive has before it the signs with, from, for, by, in, through. 


DECLENSION. 


Declension is the regular distribution of nouns according to their ter- 
minations, so that they may be distinguished from one another. 

There are five different ways of varying or de- 
clining nouns, called the first, second, third, fourth, 
and jifth declensions. 


The different declensions are distinguished from 
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one another by the termination of the Genitive 
singular. 


The Genitive of the First ends in ae. 
Second in i. 
Third in is. 
Fourth in ds. 
Fifth in éi. 


GENERAL RULES OF DECLENSION. 


Nouns of the neuter gender have the Accusative and Vocative like 
the Nominative in both numbers; and in the Plural, these three cases 
end always in a. 

The Nominative and Vocative* singular generally, and the Nomina- 
tive and Vocative plural always in all Declensions end alike. 

The Dative and Ablative plural end always alike in all declensions. 

The Accusative plural of the first, third, fourth and fifth Declensions 
is formed from the Accusative singular by changing m into s. 

The Ablative singular of the first, third, fourth, and fitth Declensions 
is formed from the Accusative singular, by dropping m. 

The Genitive plural is formed from the Ablative singular by adding 
rum in the first, second, and fifth Declensions, and wm in the fourth. 


Proper names, for the most part, want the Plural. 
FIRST DECLENSION. 


Nouns of the first declension. end in a, é, as, es. 
Latin nouns end only in a, and are of the femi- 
nine gender: (the rest are Greek.) 


pes 


TERMINATIONS. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Nom. 
Voe. ; . Voc. : = 
Gen. Gen. drum. 
Dat. Acc. as. 
Ace. am. Dat. e 
Abl. a. Abl. , 


*Greek nouns in s generally lose sin the Vocative; as, Thomas, Thoma ; 
Anchises, Anchise; Paris, Pari; Panthus, Panthu; Pallas, -antis, Palla, names 
of men. But nouns in es of the third declension, oftener retain the s ; as 6 Achilles, 
rarely -e ; O Socrates, seldom -e ; and sometimes nouns in 28 and as; as, O Fhais, 
Mysis, Pallas, -idis, the goddess Minerva, We. 
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Penna, a pen. fem. 


Sing ular. Plural. 
N. penna, a pen;| N. penne, pens; 
G. penne, of a pen;| G. pennarum, of pens; 
D. penne, to a pen; | D. pennis, to pens; 
A. pennam, a pen ;| A. pennas, pens; 
V. penna, O pen; | V. penne, O pens ; 
A. penna, with a pen. | A. pennis, with pens. 
EXCEPTIONS. 


Exe. 1. The following nouns are masculine. Hadria, the Hadria- 
tic sea; céméta, a comet; planéta,a planet; and sometimes, talpa, a 
mole; and ddma, a fallow-deer. Pascha, the passover, is neuter. Pan- 
dectae, * pandects,’ is rather masc. than fem. 

Exc. 2. The ancient Latins sometimes formed the genitive singular 
in di; thus, aula, a hall, gen. auldi: and sometimes likewise in as, 
which form the compounds of familia usually retain ; as, mdter-familias, 
the mistress ofa family; genit. matris-familias; nom. plur. matres- 
familias, or matres-familiarum. 

Fixe. 3. The following nouns, have more frequently dbus in the 
dative and ablative plural, to distinguish them in these cases from mas- 
culines in us, of the second declension: 

Anima, the soul, the life. Filia, & Nata, a daughter. 
Dea, a goddess. Liberta, a freed woman. 
Equa, @ mare. Mula, a she-mule. 
Famitila, a female servant. 

Thus dedbus, filidbus, rexher than filiis, &c. 

But when they are construed with Dudbus or Ambabus, or the dis- 
tinction is clear from the context, the termination is in is only: thus 
Cicero has duabus animis: but Livy xxiv. 26 has duabus filiabus. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


Nouns in As, Es, and £, of the first declension, 
are Greek. Nouns in as and Es, are masculine; 
nouns in E are feminine. 


Nouns in as are declined like penna ; only they have am, or an in the 
accusative ; as, /unéas, Aineas, the name of a man; gen. Aunéa, dat. 
-@, ACC. -am, or -an, voc. -a, abl. d. So Boreas, -ea, the north wind; 
lidras, -@,a turban. In prose they have commonly am, but in poetry 
oftener an, in the accusative. Greek nouns in a have sometimes also 
an in the ace. in poetry; as Ossa, acc. -am or -an, the name of a 
mountain. 
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Nom. Anchises, Penelope, Thyestes, Epitéme, 
Gen. Anchisae, Penelopes, Thyestae, Epitomes, 
Dat. Anchisae, Penelépa, Thyestae, Epitomae, 
Ace. Anchisen, Peneldpen, Thyesten, Epitomen, 
Voc. Anchise, or a, Penelope, Thyesta, Epitome, 
Abl. Anchise, or a. Penelope. Thyeste. Epitome. 


These nouns, being proper names, want the plural, unless when 
several of the same name are spoken of, and then they are declined 
like the plural of penna.* 


The Latins frequently turn Greek nouns in es and e intoa; as, Atrida, for 
Atrides ; Persa, for Perses, a Persian ; geometra, for -tres,a geometrician; Circa, 
for Circe ; epitoma, for -me, an abridgement ; grammdatica, for -ce, grammar; rhéld- 
rica, for -ce, oratory. So Clinia, for Clinias, &c. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


Nouns of the second declension end in er, 27, ur, 
us, um; os, on. (os ‘and on are Greek termina- 
tions. ) 

Nouns in wm and on are neuter; the rest are 
masculine. 


TERMINATIONS, 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. er, tr, ur, us, um; 08, on. Nom. 2. 
Gen. t. : Voc. : 1 or ad. 
Dat. ss Gen. orum. 
Abl. : Dat. 2 : 
Acc. wm, or like the nom. Abl. ¢§ * 


Voc. e, or like the nom. Ace, 08, or a. 


Géner, @ son-in-law, masc. 


Singular. 
Nom. géner, a son-in-law, 
Gen. genéri, of a son-in-law, 
Dat. genéro, to, or for a son-in-law, 


Acc. genérum, 
Voc. genér, O 
Abl. genéro, with, from, or by 


a son-in-law, 
son-in-law, 
a son-in-law. 


* The accusative of nouns in es and e is found sometimes in em. We some- 


times find the genit. plural contracted ; as, Caltcolim, for Celicolarum ; AEnet: 
dim, for -arum. 
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7 
Plural. . 
Nom. genéri, sons-in-law, 
Gen. generorum, of sons-tn-law, 
- Dat. genéris, to, or for sons-tn-law, 
Acc. genéros, sons-tn-law, 
Voc. genéri, O sons-in-law, 
Abl. genéris, with, from, or by sons-in-law, 


After the same manner decline, sdcer, -éri, a father-in-law; puer, 
-éri, a boy: So furcifer, a villain; Ectfer, the morning star; ddul- 
ter, an adulterer; armiger, an armour-bearer; presdyter, an elder; 
Mulciber, a name of the god Vulcan; vesper, the evening ; and Ber, 
-éri, a Spaniard, the only noun in er which has the gen. lopg, and its 
compound Celtiber, -eri: Also, vir, viri, a man, the only noun in tr; 
and its compounds, lévir, a brother-in-law; semitvir, duumvir, trium- 
vir, &c. And likewise sdtur, -iri, full, (of old, setirus,) an adjective. 


But most nouns in er lose the e in the genitive ; 


Singular Plural 
N. ager, ee a field, | N. agri, Jelds, 
G. agri, of a field, | G. agrorum, of fields, 
D. agro, to a field, | D. agris, to fields, 
A. agrum, a field, | A. agros, fields, 
V. ager, O feld, | V. agri, O fields, 
A. agro, with a field. | A. agris. with fields. 
In like manner decline, 
Aper, a wild boar. Caper, a he-goat. Faber, a workman. 


Magister, a master. 


Arbiter, & -tra, an arbitrator Cdliber, & -bra, @ ser- 
j t Minister, a servant. 


or judge. ; pent. p 
Auster, the south wind. Culter, the coulter of a- Onager, a wild ass. 
Cancer, 2 crab fish. h, a knife. Scalper, a lancet. 

Also, liber, the bark of a tree, or a book, which has Zbri; but liber, 
free, an adjective, and Liber, a name of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
have libért. So likewise proper names, Alexander, Evander, Perian- 
der, Ménander, Teucer, Méleager, &c. gen. Alexandri, Evandri, &c. 


Singular Plural. 
N. ddminus, a lord,|N. démini, lords, 
G. domini, of a lord, | G. dominérum, of lords 
D. domf!no, to a lord,| D. dom\nis, to lords’ 
A. dominum, a lord, | A. dominos, lords’ 
V. domfYne, O lord, | V. dom‘ini, O lords’ 
A. domino, with lords’ 


with a lord. | A. domfnis, 
c 
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Regnum, a kingdom, neut. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. regmnum, a kingdom, | N. regna, kingdoms, 
G. regni, ofa bingo. G. regnorum, of Ling domes 
D. regné, to a kingdom, | D. regnis, to kingdoms, 
A. regnum, a kingdom, | A. regna, kingdoms, 
V. regnum, O kingdom, | V. regna, O kingdoms, 
A. regno, «= witha kingdom.| A. regnis, with kingdoms. 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 


Exc. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine; hiimus, the 
ground ; alvus, the belly; vannus, a sieve; miltus, vermillion; also 
Domus, ‘a house,’ partly of the fourth Declension. 


And the following, derived from Greek nouns in os ; 


Abyseus, a bottomless pit, — ner of speech. Périddus, a period. 

Antiddtus, a preservative Diametros, the diameter of PSrimetros, the circumfer- 
against poison. a circle. ence. 

Arctos, the Bear, a constel- Diphthongus, a diphthong. Phirus, a watch-tower. 
lation near the north pole. Erémus, a desert. Plinthus, the foot of a pillar. 

Carbisus, a sail. Lec} thus, @ vial. Synodus, an assembly. 


Diadlectus, a dialect or man- Méthddus, a method. 

To these add some names of jewels and plants, because gemma and planta are 
feminine, (See observations on Gender, page 18 ;) as, 
pmeliyata an amethyst. Todpazius, a topaz. Byssus, fine flax or linen. 


Chrysolithus, @ chr ysolite. an Egyp- Costus, costmary. 
Chrysophrasus, a kind of Biblus, tian reed, Crocus, se 2a 


topaz. = of which Hyssopus, hyssop. 
Chrystallus, crystal. Papyrus, paperwas Nardus, spi od: 
Leucdchrysus, a jacinth. made. 


Sapphirus, @ saphire. 


Other names of jewels are generally masculine; as, béryllus, the beryl; car- 
bunculus, a carbuncle; pyrépus, a ruby ; #mdragdus, an emerald: And also names 
of dae ; 88, aspdrdgus, asparagus or sparrowgrass ; el/eborus, ellebore ; raphdnus, 
radish or colewort; entybus, endive or succory, &c. 


Exc. 2. The nouns which follow are either masculine or feminine: 


Atdmus, an atom. Barbitus, @ harp. Grossus, a green fig. 
Balanus, the fruit of the Camélus, a camel. Pénus, @ slore-house. 
palm tree, ointment. Colus, a distaff. Phasélus, a little ship. 


Exc. 3. Virus, poison; példgus, the sea; are neuter. 
Exc. 4. Vulgus, the common people, is either masculine or neuter, 
but oftener neuter. 
Exc. 5. Sexus, i, a sex, of the Second Declension, is neut.; but 
Sexus, us, of the Fourth Declension, is masc. 
EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION, 


Proper names in 2us lose us in the vocative; as, 
. Horatws, Horati; Virgitus, Virgih ; Georgius, 
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Georgi, names of men: Larius, Lari; Mincius, 
Minc: ; names of lakes. F2lzus, a son, also has fii; 
génius, one’s guardian angel, gent; and deus, a 

od, has deus in. the voc. and in the plural more 
Poqasitly du and dits, than déz and dézs. Meus, 
my, an adjective pronoun, has mz, and sometimes 
meus, in the vocative. | 


Other nouns in zus have e} as, tubellarius, tabellarie, a letter-carrier ; pius, pie, &c. 
So these epithets, Délius, Délie; Ttrynthius, Tirynthie ; and these essives, 
’ Laériius, Laértie ; Saturntus, Saturnie ; &c. which are not considered as proper 

names. 

The poets sometanes mike the vocative of nouns in us like the nominative; 
as, fluvius Latinus, for fluvie, Latine. Virg. This also occurs in prose, but more 
rarely ; thus, Audi tu, popiilus, for popiile. Liv. i. 24. 

The poets also change nouns in er into us; as Evander, or Evandrus, vocative, 
Evander or Evandrt. So Meander, Leander, Tymber, Teucer, &c.; and so an- 
ciently puer in the vocative had puére, from puérus. 

Note. When the genitive singular ends in ii, the latter t is sometimes taken 
away by the poets for the sake of quantity; as, tugur?, for tugurit; ingéni, for 
ingenit, 

he Genitive ue o6rum in many words, especially those which denote 
money, weight and measure, is often contracted into zm, as Sestertiim, nummum, 
Tone - tum, for sear biaplecty gpa “7 So ape Deiim, sag ty 

rim, duimvirim, oppidim, exitiim, prodigiiim, factim; and in poetry, Teu- 
crign, Graiiim, Anne Danaim, Polaanim, bo for Teucrorum, &c. 


Deus, ‘God,’ masc. is thus declined. 


Singular. | : Plural. 
N. Deus, God, | N. Dei, Dii, or Di, the Gods, 
Dei, of God, |G. Deorum, or Deiim, of the Gods, 
D. Deo, to, or for God, | D. Deis, Diis, or Dis, to the Gods, 
A. Deum, God, | A. Deos, the Gods, 
V. Deus, O God, | V. Dei, Dii, or Di, O the Gods, 
A. Deo, Srom, or by God. | A. Deis, Diis, or Dis, from. or by 


the Gods. 
GREEK NOUNS. 


Os and on are Greek terminations; as, Alphéos, 
a river in Greece; Ikon, the city Troy; and are 
often changed into us and um, by the Latins; 
Alphéus, Inum, which are declined like dominus 
and regnum. ~ - 
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Nouns in eos or éus are sometimes contracted in the Genitive; as éus, 
gen. Orphdi, Orphei, or Orphi. So Theséus, Promethéus,&c. But nouns in eus, 
when eu is a diphthong, are of the third declension. 

Some nouns in os have the genitive singular in o; as, Androgeos, genitive An- 
drogeo,.or -é, the name of aman ; Athos, Atho, or -t, a hill in Macedonia : both of 
which are also found in the third declension; thus, nominative Androgeo, geni- 
tive Androgeénis. So Atho, or Athon, -onis, &c. Anciently nouns in os, in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, had the genitive in u; as Ménandru, Apollodoru, for Me- 
nandri, Apollodori. Ter. 

Nouns in os have the accusative in um or on; as, Delus, or Delos, accusative 
Delum or Delon, the name of an island. 

Some neuters have the genitive plural in én; as, Georgica, genitive plural 
Goorgicon, books which treat of husbandry, as, Virgil’s Georgicks. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


There are more nouns of the third declension 
than of all the other declensions together. The 
number of its final syllables is not ascertained. 
Its final letters are thirteen, a, e, 2 0, y, c, d, J, n, 
_ 97, 8,t, 2. Of these, eight are peculiar to this de- 
clension, namely, 2, 0, y, c, d, J, t,x; @ and e are 
common to it with the first declension; m and 7, 
with the second ; and s, with all the other declen- 
sions. A, 2?,and y, are peculiar to Greek nouns. 


TERMINATIONS, 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. a, e, 7, &c. Nom. 
Gen. ts. Acc. 8, @, Or ia. 
Dat. 2. Voce. 
Acc. em, or like the nom. Gen. um, OF 7um. 
Voc. like the nom. Dat. yous 
Abl. e, or 7. Abl. : 


Sermo, a speech, masc, 


Singular. Plural. 
N. sermo, a speech, | N. sermones, speeches, 
G. sermonis, - of a speech, | G. sermonum, of speeches, 
D. sermoni, to a speech, | D. sermonibus, to speeches, 
A. sermonem, a speech, | A. sermones, speeches, 
V. sermo, O speech, | V. sermones, O speeches, 


A. sermone, with a speech. | A. sermonibus, with speeches, 
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Rupes, a rock, fem. 
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c 2 


Singular. Plural. 
N. rapes, a rock, | N. rapes, rock 
G. rupis, of a rock, | G. rupium, of rocks, 
D. rupi, to a rock, | D. rupibus, to rocks. 
A. rupem, a rock, | A. rupes, rocks, 
V. rupes, O rock, | V. rupes, O rocks, 
A. rupe, with a rock. | A. rupibus, with rocks. 
Lapis, a stone, masc. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. lapis, a stone, ; N. lapides, stones, 
G. lapidis, of a stone. | G. lapidum, of stones, 
D. Japidi, to a stone, | D. lapidibus, to stones, 
A. lapidem, a stone, | A. lapides, stones, 
V. lapis, O stone, | V. lapides, O stones, 
A. lapide, with a stone. | A. lapidibus, with stones. 
Caput, a head, neut. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. caput, a head, | N. capita, heads, 
G. capitis, of a head, | G. capitum, of heads, 
D. capiti, to a head, | D. capitibus, to heads, 
A. caput, a head, | A. capita, heads, 
V. caput, O head, | V. capita, O heads, 
A. capite, woth a head. | A. capitibus, with heads. 
| Sedile, a seat, neut. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. sédile, a seat,, N. sedilia, seats, 
G. sedilis, of a seat, | G. sedilium, of seats, 
D. sedili, to a seal, | D. sedilibus, to seats, 
A. sedile, a seat, | A. sedilia, seats, 
V. sedile, O seat, | V. sedilia, O seats, 
A. sedili, with a seat. | A. sedilibus, with seats. 
Iter, a journey, neut. 
Strgular. Plural. 
N. iter, a journey, ; N. itinéra, journeys, 
G. itinéris, of a journey, | G. itinérum, of journeys, 
D. itinéri, toa journey, | D. itinéribus, to journeys, 
A. iter, a journey, | A. itinéra, journeys, 
V. iter, O journey, | V. itinéra, O journeys, 
A. itinére, with a journey. | A. itinéribus, with journeys. 
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Opus, @ work neut. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. opis, a work, ; N. dpéra, works, 
G. opéris, of a work, | G. opérum, of works, 
D. opéri, to a work, | D. opéribus, to works, 
A. opus, a work, | A. opéra, works, 
V. opus, O work, | V. opéra, O works, 
A. opére, with a work. | A. opéribus, with works. 

Parens, a parent, common gender. 

Singular. Plural. 
N. parens, a parent, | N. parentes, parents, 
G. parentis, of a parent, | G. parentiim,* of parents, 
D. parenti, to a parent, | D. parentibus, to parents, 
A. parentem, a parent, | A. parentes, parents, 
V. parens, O parent, | V. parentes, O parents, 
A. parente, with a parent. | A, parentibus, with parents. 


OF THE GENDER AND GENITIVE OF NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Nouns in @, e, 2, and y, are neuter. 


Nouns in @ form the genitive in dtis; as, diadéma, diadematis, a 
crown. | 


Dogma, an opinion, neut. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. dogma, N. dogmata, 
G. dogmiatis, G. dogmatum, 
D. dogmati, DD. dogmatibus, 
A. dogma, A. dogmata, 
V. dogma, V. dogmata, 
A. dogmate. A. dogmatibus. 
Enigma, a riddle, Niumisma, a coin. Stigma, a mark or brand, 
Apophthegma, a short, | Phasma, an apparition. a disgrace. 
pithy saying. Poéma, a poem, Stritagema, an artful con- 
Aroma, sweet spices. Schéma, a scheme, or trivance. 
Axioma, a plain truth. figure. Thema, a theme, a sub- 
Diploma, a charter. Sophisma, a deceitful ar- ject to write or speak on. 
Epigramma, an inscrip-  gument. Toreuma, a carved ves- 
tion. Stemma, a pedigree. sel. 


* Nouns in ng and as from their genitive plural in ium and wm, but oftener 
admit a syncope of the 2. 
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Nouns in e change e into zs ; as, réle, retis,a net. So, 


Ancile, a shield. Crinale, a Lae for the hair. Ovile, a sheep fold. 
Aplustre, the flag of aCubile,a couch Presépe, a stall; a bee 
ship. Equile, a stable for horses. hive. 
Campestre, a pair of Laqueare,aceiled roof. Sécale, rye. 
drawers. Mantile, a towel. Suile, a sow-cote. 
Cochleare, a spoon. Monile, a necklace. Tibiale, @ stocking. 
Conclave, a room. Navale, a dock or place 


for shipping. 
Nouns in 2 are generally indeclinable; as gummi, gum; zing%bért, ginger; but 
some Greek nouns add zs ; as, hydrmili, hydromelitis, water and honey sodden 
together, mead. 


Nouns in y add os ; as moly, molyos, an herb; misy, -yos, vitriol. 
0. 
2. Nouns in o are masculine, and form the 
genitive In ons ; as, 


Sermo, sermonis, speech ; draco, dréconis,a dragon. So, 
Agaso, a horse-keeper. Equiso, a groom or ostler. Prado, a robber. 


Aquilo, the north wind. _Erro, a wanderer. Pulmo, the lungs. 
Arrhabo, an earnest-pen- Fullo, a fuller of cloth. _ Pusio, a little child. 

ny, a pledge. Helluo, a glutton. Salmo, @ salmon. 
Balatro, a pitiful fellow. Histrio, a player. Sannio, a buon: 
Bambilio, a stutterer. Latro, a robber. Sapo, soap 
Baro, a blockhead. Léno, a pimp. Sipho, a pipe or tube. 
Bubo, an owl. Ludio, & -ius, a player. Spado, an eunuch. 
Bufo, a toad. Lurco, a glutton. Stolo, a shoot or scion. 
Calo, a soldier’s slave. Mango, a slave-merchant. Strabo, a goggle-eyed per- 
Capo, a capon. Mirmillo, a fencer. son. 
Carbo, a coal. Mario, a fool. Témo, the pole or draught- 
Caupo, an inn-keeper. Mucro, the point of a_ tree. 
Cerdo, a cobbler, or one weapon. Tiro, a raw soldier. 

who follows a mean trade. Mulio, a muleteer. Umbo, the boss of a shield. 
Ciniflo, a frizzler of hair. Nébiulo, a knave. Upilio, a@ shepherd. 
Crabro, a wasp or hornet. Pavo, a peacock. Volo, a volunteer. 
Curio, the'chief of a ward Péro, a kind of shoe. 

or curia. Preco, a common crier. 


Exc. 1. Nouns in ‘to are feminine, when they signify any thing 
without a body ; as, rdtio, rationis, reason. As, 


Oratto, ‘a speech,’ fem. 


Singular. : Plural. 
N. oratio, N. orationes, 
G. orationis, G. orationum, 
D. orationi, D. orationybus, 
A. orationem, A. orationes, 
V. oratio, V. orationes, 
A oratione. A. orationibus. 
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Captre, a quirk. Pensio, a payment. Sanctio, a confirmation. 
Cautio, caution, care. Perduellio, treason. Sectio, the confiscation 
Concio, an assembly, a Portio, a part. or forfeiture of one’s 
ech. Potio, drank. goods. 

Cessio, a yielding. Proditio, treachery. Séditio, a mutiny. 
Dictio, a word. Proscriptio, @ proscrip- Sissio, a sitting. 
Déditio, a surrender. tion, ordering citizens Statio, a station. 
Lectio, a lesson. to be slain, and confis- Suspicio, mistrust. 
Légio, a legion, a body of cating their effects. TYullatio, a tackling. 

men. Questio, an inquiry. Translatio, a hansinne: 
Mentio, mention. Rébellio, rebellion. Usucapio, the enjoyment of 
Notio, a notion or idea. Régio,a country. a thing by prescription. 
Opinio, an opinion. Rélatio, a telling. Vaciatio, freedom from la- 
Optio, a chorce. Réligio, religion. bour, ¢e. 
Oratio, a speech. Remissio, a slackening. Visio, an apparition. 


But when they mark any thing which has a body, or signify numbers, they are 
masculine ; as, 


Curcilio, the throat-pipe, Scipio, a staff. Unio, a pearl. 

the weasand. Scorpio, a scorpion. Vespertilio, a bat. 
Papilio, a butterfly. Septentrio, the north. Ternio, the number three. 
Pugio, a dagger. Stellio, a lizard. Quaternio, our. 
Pusio, a little child. Titio, a firebrand. Sénio, siz. 


Exc. 2. Nouns indo and go, are feminine, and have the genitive in 
inis ; as drundo, arundinis, a reed ; imago, imaginis, an image. 


Arundo, @ reed, fem. 
Singular. Plural. 


N. arundo, N. arundines, 

G. arundinis, G. arundinum, 

D. arundini, D. arundinibus, 

A. arundinem, A. arundines, 

V. arundo, V. arundines, 

A. arundine. A. arundinibus. 

So, 

Erugo, rust (of brass.) | Hirundo,a swallow. Sartago, a fryyng pan. 
Caligo, darkness. Intercapédo, a space be- Scaturigo, a spring. 
Cartilago, a gristle. tween. Testudo, a tortoise. 
Crépido, a creek, bank. Lanugo, down. Torpédo, a numbness. 
Farrago, a mizture. Lentigo, @ pimple. UWigo, the natural moisture 
Ferrugo, rust (of tron.) Origo, an origin. of the earth. 
Formido, fear. Porrigo, scurf, or scales in Vialétido, health. 
Fuligo, soot. the head ; dandruff. Vertigo, a dizziness. 
Grando, hail. Propago, a lineage. Virgo, @ virgin. 


Hirudo, a horse-leech. Ribigo, rust, mildew. Vorago, a gulf. 


But the following are masculine : 


Cardo, -Ynis, a hinge. Margo, -Ynis, the brink of a river ; also 
Cudo, -inis, a leather cap. feminine. 

Harpago, -dnis, a drag. Ordo, -inis, order. 

Ligo, -Onis, a spade. Tendo, -inis; a tendon. 


Udo, -onis, a linen or woollen sock. 
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Cupido, desire, is often masc. with the poets; but in prose always fem. 
Exc. 3. The following nouns have Inis : 


Apollo, -inis, the god Apollo. Némo, -inis, m. or f. no body. 
Homo, -inis, a man or woman. Turbo, -{nis, m. a whirlwind 


Caro flesh,,fem. has carnis. Anto, masc. the name of a river, 
Aniénis. Nerio, Neriénis, the wife of the god Mars; from the obso- 
lete nominatives Anien, Nerien. ‘Turbo, the name of a man, has 
Onis. 


Exc. 4. Greek nouns in o are feminine, and have és in the genitive, and o in 
the other cases singular; as Dido, the name of a woman; genit. Didics ; dat. 
Didé, &c. Sometimes they are declined regularly; thus, Dido, Didénis: 80 
écho, -is, f. the resounding of the voice from a rock or wood ; Argo, -is, the name 
of a ship; halo, -dnis, f. a circle about the sun or moon. 


Dido, Dido, the name of a woman, fem. 


Gen. Didinis or Didis, 
Dat. Didini or Dido, 
Acc. Didsnem or Dido, 
Voc. Dido, 

Abl. Didone or Dido. 


C, D, L. 
3. Nouns in c and 7 are neuter, and form the 
genitive by adding 2s, as, 


Animal, animalis,a living creature; toral, -alis, a bed-cover ; halec, halécis, a 
kind of pickle. So, 


Cervical, a bolster. Minerval, entry-money. _Puteal, a well-cover. 
Cubital, a cushion. Minutal, minced meat. Vectigal, a taz. 
Except, Consul, -ulis, m. a consul. Miugil, Ylis, m. a mullet-fish. 
Fel, fellis, n. gall. Sal, salis, m. or n. salt. 
Lac, lactis, n. milk. Sales, -ium, pl. m. witty sayings. 
Mel, mellis, n. honey. Sol, sdlis, m. the sun. 


D is the termination only of a few proper names, which form the genitive by 
adding zs ; as, David, Davidis. 


N. 


4. Nouns in 7 are masculine, and add ¢s in the 
genitive; as, 
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Canon, -6nis, a rule. Lien, -énis, the milt. Ren, rénis, the reins. 
Demon, -onis, a smrit. Pean, anis, a song. Splen, -énis, the spleen. 
Del phin, -inis,a dolphin. Physiognomon, -onis, one Syren, -énis, f. a Syren. 
Gnomon, -dnia, the cock of who guesses at the dis- Titan, -anis, the sun. 

a dial. positions of men from the 
Hymen, -énis, the god of face. 

marriage. 


Exc. 1. Nouns in men, are neuter, and make their genitive in ints ; 
as, flumen, flumints, a river. So, 


Abdomen, the paunch. Discrimen, @ difference. Omen, a presage. 


Acumen, sharpness. Examen,a swarm of bees. Putamen, a nut-shell. 
Agmen, anarmyon march. Foramen, a hole. Sagmen, vervain, an herb. 
Alumen, alum. Germen, a sprout. Semen, a seed. 
Bitumen, a kind of clay. Gramen, grass. Spécimen, a proof. 
Cacumen, the top. Légumen, all kinds of Stamen, the warp. 
Carmen, a song, a poem. pulse. Subtémen, the woof. 
Cognomen, a sir-name. | Lumen, light. Tegmen, a covering. 
Codlumen, a support. Nomen, a name. Vimen, a tung. 
Crimen, a crime. Numen, the Deity. Volumen, a folding. 
The following nouns are likewise neuter ; 
Gluten, -Ynis, glue. Inguen, -Ynis, the groin. 
Unguen, -inis, ointment. Pollen, -inis, fine flour. 


Exc. 2. The following masculines have inis ; pecten, a comb; tubicen, a trum- 
ter; @bicen, a piper; and oscen, or oscinis, sc. vis, f. a bird which foreboded 
y singing. 
Exc. 3. The following nouns are feminine ; Sindon, -onis, fine linen; dédon, 
-onis, a nightingale ; halcyon, -onis, a bird called the king’s fisher; %con, -onis, an 
image. 


Exc. 4. Some Greek nouns have ontis ; as, Lagmédon, -ontis,a king of Troy. 
So Achéron, chameleon, Phatthon, Chiron, &c. 


AR and UR. 


5. Nouns in ar and wr are neuter, and add 2s to 
form the genitive; as, 


Calcar, @ spur, neut. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. calcar, Nom. calciaria, 
Gen. calcaris, Gen. calcarium, 
Dat. calcari, Dat. calcaribus, 
Acc. calcar, Acc. calcaria, 
Voc. calcar, Voc. calciaria, 
Aél. calcari.* Abl. calcarYbus. 


*See Exc. in Abl. Sing. page 45. Neuter nouns in ur have the Abl. Sing. ine, 
and the Nom. Plur. in a. 
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So, 


Gutter, -tiris, the throat. 
Jubar, -aris, a sun-beam, 
Lacunar, -aris, @ cedling. 
Murmur, -iris, @ noise. 


Ebur, -dris, n. ivory. 

Far, farris, n. corn. 

Fémur, -6ris, n. the thigh. 
Furfur, -uris, m. bran. 

Fur, faris, m. @ thief. 

Hépar, -atis, or atoe, n. the liver. 


Nectar, -aris, drink 
Pulvinar, -aris, a 
Sulphur, -uris, 


a the gods. 
ow. 
phur. 


Except, 


Jécur, -dris, or jecInoris, n. the liver. 
Robur, -dris, n. strength. 

Salar, -arie, m. @ trout. 

Turtur, -uris, m. a turtle-dove. 
Vultur, -tris, m. a vulture. 


ER and OR. 


6. Nouns in er and or 


are masculine, and form 


the genitive by adding 2s ; as, 


Anser, anséris, 8 goose or gander ; agger, -éris,a rampart; Ger, -eris, the air; 
carcer, -éris, a prison; asser, -éris, and asses, -is, a plank ; dolor, -dris, pain ; color, 


-oris, acolour. So, 


Actor, a doer, a pleader. Odor, and -o8, a smell. Splendor, brightness. 
Créditor, he that trusts or Olor, a swan, Sponsor, @ surety. 

lends. Pedor, filth. Squialor, fulthiness. 
Cror, gore. Pastor, a shepherd. Stupor, dulness. 
Débitor, a debtor. Pretor, @ commander. Sutor, @ sewer. 
Feetor, an zll smell. Pudor, shame. Tépor, warmth. 
Honor, honour. Rubor, blushing. Terror, dread. 
Lector, a reader. Rumor, a report. Timor, fear. 


Lictor, an officer among 


ed the magistrates. 
Livor, paleness, malice. 


Sopor, sleep. 
Nidor, @ strong smell. 


Sapor, a taste. 
the Romans, who attend- Sartor, a cobbler or tailor. 
Sator, a sower, a father. 


Tonsor, a barber. 
Tutor, @ guardian. 
Vapor, a vapour. 
Vénator, a hunter. 


Rhétor, a rhetorician, has rhetoris ; castor, a beaver, -oris: 


Exc. 1. ‘The following nouns are neuter : 


Acer, -€ris, a maple tree. 
Ador, -6ris, fine wheat. 
AEquor, -dris, a plain, the sea. 
Cadaver, -éris, a dead carcass. 
Cicer, -€ris, vetches. 

Cor, cordis, the heart. 

Iter, itinéris, a journey. 


Marmor, -6ris, marble. 
Papaver, -€ris, poppy. 
Piper, -éris, Tr. 
Spinther, -éris, a clasp. 
Tuber, -éris, a swelling. - 
Uber, -éris, a pap, ny 
Ver, véris, the spring. 


Arbor, -dris, a tree, is fem. Tuber, -éris, the fruit of the tuber-tree, is masc. 


but when put for the tree, is fem. 


Exc. 2. Nouns in ber have 6ris, in the genitive ; as, hic amber, tmbris, a shows 


er. So Insuber, October, &e. - 
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Nouns in ter have tris; as, venter, ventris, the belly; pdter, patris, a father: 
Srater, -tris,a brother; acctpiter, -tris,a hawk; but crater, a cup, has cratéris ; 
soter, -éris, @ saviour; liter, a tile, latéris; Jupiter, the chief of the Heathen 
gods, has Jovis ; linter, -tris, a little boat, is masc. or femin. 


AS. 


7. Nouns in as are feminine, and have the geni- 
tive in atts; as, 


/itas, an age, fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ztas, Nom. eiates, 

Gen. elatis, Gen. xtalum,* 

Dat. etati, Dat. zxtatibus, 

Acc. etatem, Acc. extates, 

Voc. etas, Voc. wxtates, 

Abl. etate. Abl. etatibus. 

So, 

Estas, the summer. SYmultas, a feud,a grudge. Véritas, truth. 
Piétas, prety. Tempestas, a time, a tem- Voluntas, will. 
Potestas, power. pest. Voluptas, pleasure. 
Prdbitas, probity. Ubertas, fertility. Anas, a duck, has anéitis. 


Satiétas, a glut or disgust. 


Exc. 1. As, assis, m. @ piece of money, Mas, miris, m.a male. 
or any thing which may be di- Vas, vidis, m. a surety. 
vided into twelve parts. Vas, vasis, n. a vessel. 


Note. All the parts of as are likewise masculine, except uncia, an ounce, fem.; 
as, sextans, 2 ounces; quadrans, 3; triens,4; quincunz, 5; semis, 6; seplunx, 7; 
bes, 8; dodrans, 9; dextans, or décunz, 10; deunz, 11 ounces. 


Exc. 2. Of Greek nouns in as, some are masculine, some feminine, some neu- 
ter. Those that are masculine have aniis in the genit. as, gigas, gigantis, a giant; 
adamas, -antis,an adamant; éléphas, -antis,an eJephant. ‘Those that are feminine 
have ddts, or ddos; as, lampas, lumpddis, or lampddos, a lamp; dromas, -adis, f. a dro- 
medary ; likewise Arcas, an Arcadian, thongh masculine, has Arcadis, or -ddos. 
Those that are neuter have dis; as, bucéras, -dtis, an herb; artocreas, -dlis, a pie. 


ES. 


8. Nouns in es are feminine, and in the genitive 
change es into 2s; as, 


* See note, page 30. 
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rispes, rupis, a rock ; nubes, nubis, a cloud. So, 


/Edes, or -is, a temple; Lues,a plague. Sépes, a hedze. 
plur. a house. Moles, PS heap. Sobdles, an offspring. 
Cautes, a ruggid rock. Nates, the buttock. Striges, a slaughter. 
Clades, an overthrow, de- Palumbes, m. or f. a pi- Strues, a heap. 
struction. geon. Sides, a stake. 
Crates, a hurdle. Proles, an offspring. Tabes, a consumption. 
Fames, hunger. Pubes, you Vulpes, a _foz. 
Fides, a fiddle. 


-Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine, and most of them like- 
wise excepted in the formation of the genitive: 


Ales, -itis, a bird. Palmes, -Ytis, a vine-branch. 
Ames, -itis, a fowler’s staff. Paries, -€tis, a wall. 

Aries, -€tis, @ ram. Pes, pédis, the foot. 

Bes, bessis, two-thirds of a pound. Pédes, -ftis, a footman. 

Cespes, -itis, a turf. Poples, -itis, the ham of the leg. 
Eques, -itis, a horseman. Preses, -fdis, a president. 
Fomes, -itis, fuel. Satelles, -itis, a life-guard. 
Gurges, -itis, a whirlpool. Supes, -itis, the stock of a tree. 
Heres, -édis, an heir. Termes, -itis, an olive bough. 
Indiges, -étis, a man deified. Trames, -itis, a path. 

Interpres, -€tis, an interpreter. Véles, -itis, a light-armed soldier. 
Lymes, -jtis,a limit or bound. Vates, vatis, a prophet. 

Miles, -Ytis, a soldier. Verres, verris, a boar-pig. 


Obses, -Ydis, a hostage. 
But ales, miles, heres, interpres, obses, and vates, are also used in the feminine. 


Exc. 2. The following feminines are excepted in the formation of the geni- 
tive: 


Abies, -étis, of abiokee Réquies, -étis; or requiéi, (of the fifth 
’ Céres, -€ris, the goddess of corn. eclension) rest. 

Merces, -édis, a reward, hire. Séges, -€tis, growing corn. 

Merges, -itis, a handful of corn. Teéges, -€tis, a mat or coverlet. 

Quies, -étis, rest. Tudes, -is, or -itis, a hammer. 


To these add the following adjectives: 


Ales, -itis, swift. Prepes, -€tis, swift-winged. 

Bipes, -édis, two-footed. Réses, -idis, id/e. 

Quadripes, -édis, four-footed. Sospes, -Ytis, safe. 

Déses, -idis, slothful. Superstes, -Itis, surviveng. 

Dives, -itis, rich. Téres, -étis, round and long, smooth. 
Hébes, -étis, dull. Locuples, -étis, rich. 

Perpes, -étis, perpetual. Mansues, -étis, gentle. 


Exc. 3. Greek nouns in es are commonly masculine; as hic dcindces, -i8, a 
Persian sword, a scimitar: but some are neuter; as, hoc cécéethes, an evil cus- 
he aarecital a kind of poison which grows in the forehead of a foal; 
~niices, the herb all-heal; népenthes, the herb kill-grief. Dissyllables, and the 
monosyllable Cres, a Cretan, have -ézs in the genitive ; as, hic , magnets, 
a load-stone ; tépes, -éis, tapestry ; lébes, -étis,a cauldron. The rest follow the 


D 
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general rule. Some proper nouns have either -é/is, or is; as, Déres, Darétis, or 
Daris ; which is also sometimes of the first declension. Achilles has Achillis; 
or Achilli, contracted for Achilléi, or Achillei, of the second declension, from 
Achilléus. So Ulysses, Péricles, Verres, Aristotéles, &c. 


IS. 


9. Nouns in zs are feminine, and have their 
genitive the same with the nominative; as, 


auris, auris, the ear; avis, avis, abird. So, 


Apis, a bee. Messis, a harvest or crop. Ratis, a raft. 

Bilis, the gall, anger. Naris, the nostril. Rudis, a rod. 

Classis, a fleet. Neptis, a niece. Vallis, a valley. 

Félis, a cat. Ovis, a sheep. Vestis, a garment. 

Foris, a door ; oftener plur. Pellis, a skin. Vitis, a vine. 
fores, -tum. Pestis, a plague. 


Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine, and form the genitive according 
to the general rule : 


Axis, axis, an azle-tree. Fascis, a bundle. Patruélis, a cousin-german. 
Aqualis, a water-pot, an Fécialis, a herald. Piscis, a fish. 

ewer. Follis, a pair of bellows. Postis, a post. 
Callis, a beaten road. Fustis, a staff. Sodialis, a companion. 
Caulis, the stock of an herb. Mensis, a month. Torris, a fire-brand. 
Collis, a hill. Mugilis, or -il, a@ mullet- Unguis, the nail. 
Cenchris, a kind of ser- __fish. Vectis, a lever. 


: Orbis, a circle, the world. Vermis, a worm. 
Ensis, a sword. 


To these add Latin nouns if nis; as panis, bread ; crinis, the hair; 1gnis, fire ; 
funis, a rope, &c. But Greek nouns in nis are feminine, and have the genitive 
in idis ; ast¥rannis, tyrannidis, tyranny. 


Exc. 2. The following nouns are also masculine, but form their genitive dif- 
ferently : 


Cinis, -éris, ashes. Pubis, or pubes, -is, or oftener, -€ris, 
Cictmis, -is, or -€ris, a cucumber. marriageable. 
Dis, ditis, the god of riches; or rich, Pulvis, -éris, dust. 

an adj. Quiris, -itis, @ Roman. 
Glis, gliris, a dormouse, a rat. Samnis, -itis, a Samnite. 
Impubis, or impubes, -is, or -€ris, not Sanguis, -inis, blood. 

marriageable. Sémis, -issis, the half of any thing. 
Lapis, -idis, @ stone. Vomis, or -er, -€ris, a ploughshare. 


Pulvis, and cinis, are sometimes feminine. Semis is also sometimes neuter, and 
then it is indeclinable. Pudbis and impitis are properly adjectives ; thus, Pube- 
ribuscaulem foliis, a stock with downy leaves. Vir un. xii. 413. Impibe cor- 
pus, the body of a boy not having yet got the down (pubes, -ts, f.) of youth. 
Horat. Epod. 5. 13. sanguis, bloodless, an adjective, has exsanguis in the 
genitive. 
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Exc. 3. The following are either masculine or feminine, and form the genitive 
according to the general rule: 


Amnis, @ river. Finis, the end ; fines, the boundurtes of a 
Anguis, a snake. field, or territories, 1s always masc. 
Canalis, a conduit-pipe. Scrobis, or scrobe, a ditch. 

Corbis, a basket. ‘Torquis, a chain. 


Exc. 4. These feminines have %dis: Cassis, -¥dis,a helmet; cuspis, -idis, the 
point of a spear ; capis, -2dis, a kind of cup; promulsis, -¥dis, a kind of drink, 
metheglin. Lis, strife, f. has [2tzs. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in ts are generally feminine, and form the 
genitive variously: some have eos or ios ; as herésis, -eos, or -ios, or 
-is, a heresy; so, basis, f. the foot of a pillar; phrasis, a phrase ; phth- 
isis, a consumption. poésis, poetry; metropolis, a chief city, &c. 
Some have idis or tdos; as, Paris, -idts, or -idos, the name of a man; 
aspis, -idis, f. an asp; éphéméris, -idis, f. a day-book ; tris, -idts, f. the 
rainbow ; pyxis, -tdis, f. a box. So Aigis, the shield of Pallas; cantha- 
ris, a sort of fly; périscélis, a garter; proboscis, an elephant’s trunk ; 
poe a pyramid ; and tigris, a tiger, -tdis, seldom tigrts: all fem. 

art have idis, as, Psophis, -idis, the name of a city: others have inis; 
as, Eleusis, -inis, the name of acity ; and some have entis ; as, Simois, 
Simoéntis, the name ofariver. Charts, one of the Graces, has Charitis. 


OSs. 

10. Nouns in os are masculine, and have the 
genitive in o/2s; as, . 

népos, -otis, a grandchild ; sécerdos, -dtis, a priest, also fem. 


Exc. 1. The following are feminine: 


Arbos, or -or, -6ris, a@ tree. Eos, edis, the morning. 
Cos, cotis, a whetstone. Glos, glories, the husband's sister, or bro- 
Dos, dotis, a dowry. ther's wife. 
Exc. 2. The following masculines are excepted in the genitive : 
Flos, floris, a flower. Custos, -ddis, a keeper, also fem. 
H65no0s, or -or, -Gris, honour. Heros, herois, a hero. 
Labos, or -or, oris, labour. Minos, -dis, a king of Crete. 
Lépos, or -or, -oris, wit. Tros, Trois, a Trojan. 
Mos, moris, @ custom. Bos, bovis, m. or f. an ox or cow. 
Ros, roris, dew. 


Exc. 3. Os, ossis, a bone; and 6s, éris, the mouth, are neuter. 


t 

oe _% 

" £xe. 4. Some Greek nouns have dis, as, heros, -dts, a hero, or great man: So 
Minos, a king of Crete ; Tros, a Trojan; thos, a kind of wolf. 
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11. Nouns in ws are neuter, and have their geni- 
tlve 1n O7ts ; as, 


pectus, pectoris, the breast ; tempus, temporis, time. So, 


Corpus, a body. Frigus, cold. Pénus, provisions. 
Décus, honour. Littus, a shore. Pignus, a pledge. 
Deédécus, disgrace. Némus, a grove. Siercus, ding 
Facinus, a great action. Peécus, cattle. Tergus, a hide. 


Foenus, usury. 


Exc. 1. The following neuters have éris: 


Acus, chaff. Munus, a gift or office. Scélus, a crime. 
Funus, a funeral. Olus, pot-herbs. Sidus, a star. 

Fadus, a covenant. Onus, a burden. Vellus, a fleece of wool. 
Génus, a kind, or kindred. Opus, a work. Visecus, an entrail. 
Glomus, a clew. Pondus, a weight. Uleus, a bile. 

Latus, the side. Rudus, rubbish. Vulnus, a wound. 


Thus acéris, funéris, &c. Glomus, a clew, is sometimes masculine, and has 
glomi, of the second declension. Vénus, the goddess of love, and vétus, old, an 
adjective, likewise have éris. 


Exc. 2. The following nouns are feminine, and form the genitive variously : 


Incus, -udis, an anvil. Juventus, -tlis, youth. 
Palus, -udis, a pool, or morass. Salus, -ulis, safety. 
Pécus, -udis, a sheep. Sénectus, -utis, old age. 
Subscus, -udis, a dove-tail. Servitus, -utis, slavery. 
Tellus, -uris, the earth, or goddess of the Virtus, -ulis, virtue. 

earth. Intercus, -wtis, an hydropsy. 


Intercus is properly an adjective, having aqua understood. 


Exc. 3. Monosyllables of the neuter gender have tris, in the genitive ; as, 


Crus, cruris, the leg. Rus, ruris, the country. 

Jus, juris, Jaw or right ; also broth. Thus, thuris, frankincense. 

Pus, puris, the corrupt matter of any So Mus, muris, masc. a mouse. 
sore. 


Ligus, or -ur, a Ligurian, has Ligtris; l@pus, masc. a hare, leporis; sus, 
masc. or fem. a swine, suis ; grus, masc. or fem. a crane, gruzs. 

CEdipus, the name of a man, has Cidipddis ; sometimes it is of the second de- 
clension, and has Gedtpi. The compounds of pus have ddis ; as, tripus, masc. a 
tripod, tripddis ; but légépus, -ddis, a kind of bird, or, the herb hare’s foot, is fem. 
Names of cities have untis ; as, T'raptzus, Trapezuntis ; Opus, Opuntis ; Hieris 
chus, -untis, Jericho, 
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YS. 


12. Nouns in ys are all borrowed from the 
Greek, and are for the most part feminine. Inthe 
genitive they have sometimes yts, or yos; as, 


Hee chélys, chelyis, or -yos, a harp; Cépys, Capyis, or -yos, the name of a man; 
sometimes they have #dis, or ¥dos; as, hec chlémys, chlamydis, or chlamydos, a 
soldier's cloak ; and sometimes ynis or ynos; as, Trachys, Trachynis, or Tra- 
chinos, the name of a town. 


ES, AUS, EUS. 
13. The nouns ending in es, and aus, are, 


fs, eris, n. brass or money. Laus, laudis, f. praise. 
Fraus, fraudis, f. fraud. Pres, predis, m.or f. a surety. 


Substantives ending in the syllable eus are all proper names, and have the ge- 
nitive in eos; as, Orpheus, Orpheos; Tereus, Tereos. But these nouns are alse 


found in the second declension, where eus is divided into two syllables: thus, 
Orphéus, genit. Orphéi, or sometimes contracted Orphei, and that into Orphi. 


S with a consonant before it. 


_ 14. Nouns ending in s with a consonant before 
it, are feminine; and form the genitive by chang- 
ing the s intozs or ts; as, 


Trabs, trabis, a beam ; scobs, scobis, saw-dust; hiems, hitmis, winter; gens. 
gents, a nation; sips, sttpis, alms; pars, partis, a part; sors, sortis, & lot; mors, 
-tis, death. 


Exc. 1. The following nouns are masculine : 


Chialbys, -¥bis, steel. Mérope, -dpis, a woodpecker. 

Dens, -tis, a tooth. Mons, -tis, @ mountain. 

aoe -tis, @ saa if — -tis, a ee yf bat 
ryps, gry phis, a griffin. ps, sépis, a kind of serpent; dU 

Hydrops, -dpis, the dropsy. Sepe, eépis, a hedge, ia fem. — 


Exc. 2. The following are either masculine, or feminine : 


Adeps, adipis, fatness. Serpens, -tis, a serpent. 
Rudens, -tis, a cable. Stirps, stirpis, the root of a tree. 
Scrobe, scrobis, a ditch. Stirps, an offspring, always fem. 


Anitmans, a living creature, is found in all the genders, but most frequently in 
the feminine or neuter. 
d2 
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Exc. 3. Polysyllables in eps change e into 7; as, hec forceps, forctpis, a pair 
of tongs ; princeps, -tpis, a prince or princess; particeps, -cipis, a partaker ; 80 
likewise celebs, celibis, an unmarried manor woman. The compoundsof ciéput 
have cipitis ; a8, preceps, precipttis, headlong ; anceps, ancipitis, doubtful ; biceps, 
-cipitis, two-headed. Auceps, a fowler, has aucupes. 


Exc. 4. The following feminines have dis: 


Frons, frondis, the leaf of a tree. Jugians, -dis, a walnut. 
Glans, glandis, an acorn. Lens, lendis, @ nit. 


So librtpens, libripendis, m. a weigher; nefrens, -dis, m. or f. a grice, or pig ; 
and the compounds of cor ; as concors, concordis, agreeing ; discors, disagreeing ; 
vecors, mad, &c. But frona, the forehead, has froniis, fn and lens, a kind of 
pulse, lentis, also fem. 


Exc. 5. Tens, going, and quiens, being able, participles from the verbs eo and 
queo, with their compounds, have euntis; thus, tens, euntis; quiens, queuntis ; 
rédiens, redeuntis; nequiens, nequeuntis: but ambiens, going round, has ambientis. 


Exc. 6. Tiryns, a city in Greece, the birth place of Hercules, has Tirynthis. 
T. 

15. There is only one noun in ¢, namely, caput, 
capitis, the head, neuter. In like manner its com- 
pounds, stnciput, sincipitis, the forehead; and occi- 
put, -ites, the hind-head. 

x. 

16. Nouns in zare feminine, and in the genitive 

change z into cis; as, luz, dicts, light. 


: Vox, the voice, fem. 
Singular. Plural. 


Nom. VOX, Nom. voces, 

Gen. vocis, Gen. vocum, 

Dat. vici, Dat. vocibus, 

Acc. vocem, Acc. voces, 

Voc. vox, Voc. voces, 

Abl. voce. Abl. vocrbus. 

So, 
Appendix, -icis, an addi- Crux, criicis, a cross. Mery, -cis, merchandise. 
tion; dim. -icula. Fex, -cis, dregs. Nutrix, -icis, a nurse. 

Célox, -OCis, a pinnace. Falx, -cis, a scythe, Nux, nucis, a nut. 
Cervix, -icis, the neck. Fax, -acis, a torch. Pax, -&cis, peace. 
Cicatrix, -1Ci8, @ scar. Filix, -icis,a fern. Pix, picis, pitch. 
Cornix, -icis, a crow. Lanx, -cis, a plate. Radix, -icis, @ roof. 
Coturnix, -icis, a quail. Lodix, -icis, a sheet. Salix, -¥cis, a willow. 


Coxendix, -Icis, the hip. Méretrix, -icis,a courtezan. Vibix, or -ex, -icis the mark 
of a wound. 
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Exc. 1. Polysyliables in az and ex are masculine ; as, thoraz, -dcis, a breast- 
plate ; Coraz, -dcis,a raven. Ex in the genitive is changed into tcis ; as, pollez, 
-iciz, m. the thumb. So the following nouns, also masculine : 


Apex, the tuft or tassel on Cimerx, a bug. Podex, the breech. 

the top of a priest's cap, Cidex, a book. Pontilex, a chief priest. 

the cap itself, or the top Culex,agnat,amdge.  Pulex, a flea. 

of any thing. Frutex,a@ shrub. Ramex, a rupture. 
Artifex, an artist. Index, an ee: Sorex, @ rat. 
Carnifex, an executioner. Liatex,any liquor. Vertex, the crown of the 
Caudex, the trunk of a@ Murex,a shell fish, pur- head. 

tree. ple. Vortex, @ whirlpool. 


Verver, a weather sheep, has vervécis; faeniser, a mower of hay, fenicécis ; 
résex, m. -écis, a vine branch cut off. 


To these masculines add, 


Calix, -Ycis, a cup. Oryx, -¥gis, @ wild goat. 

Calyx, -ycis, the bud of a flower. Pheenix, -1cis, a bird so called. 
CyX, -Ygis, or ycis, a cuckoo. Tradux, -ucis, a graff or offset of @ vine ; 

Fornix, -icis, @ vault. also fem. 


But the following polysyllables in az and ex are feminine : 


Fornax, -acis, a furnace. Smilax, -ficis, the herb rope-weed. 

Panax, -acis, the herb all-heal. Carex, -icis, a sedge. 

Climax, -acis, a ladder. Supellex, supellectilis, household furni- 
Forfex, -icis, a pair of scissors. ture. 


Halex, -Ecis, a herring. 


Exc. 2. A great many nouns in z are either masculine or feminine ; as, 


Calx, -cis, the heel, or the end of any Limarx, -Acis, a snail. 
thing, the goal; but calx, lime, is al- Obex, -icis, a bult or bar. 


ways fem. _ Perdix, -1cis, a partridge. 
Cortex, -icis, the bark of a tree. Pumery, -icis, a pumice stone. 
Hystrix, -icis, a porcupine. Riimex, -icis, sorrel, an herb. 
Imbrex, -icis, a gutter or roof tile. Sandirx, -icis, a purple colour. 
Lynx, -cis, an ounce, a beast of very Silex, -icis, a flint. 
ick sight. Varix, -icis, a swollen vein. 


_Exc. 3. The following nouns depart from the general rule in forming the ge- 
nitive: 


Aquilex, -égis, a well-maker. | Phalanx, -angis, f. a phalanz. 
Conjunx, or -ux, igis, a husband or Rémex, -igis, a rower. 


wife. Rex, régis, a king. 
Frnx (not used), frigis, f. corn. Nix, nivis, f. snow. 
Grex, grégis, m. or f. a flock. Nox, noctis, f. night. 
Lex, légis, f. a law. Sénerx, sénis, & -icis, (an adj.) old. 


Exc. 4. Greek nouns in z, both with respect to gender and manner of deelen- 
sion, are as various as Latin nouns; thus, byx, bombycis, a silk-worm, masc. 
but when it signifies silk, or the yarn spun by the worm, it is feminine; dnyz, 
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masc. or fem. onychis, a precious stone ; and so sardonyz ; larynx, laryngis, fem. 
the top of the windpipe; Phryz, Phrigis, a Phrygian ; sphinz, -ngis, a fabulous 
hag ; striz, -igis, f. a screech-owl ; Styz, -igis, f.a riverin hell; Hylaz, -ctts, the 
name of a dog; Bibraz, Bibractis, the name of a town, &c. 


EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 


DATIVE SINGULAR. 


The dative singular anciently ended also in e ; as, Esuriente leoni ex ore excul- 
pére predam, To pull the prey out of the mouth of a hungry lion. Lucil. Heret 
pede pes, Foot sticks to foot. Virg. 4En. x. 361. for esurient: and pedi. 


EXCEPTIONS IN THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 


Exc. 1. The following nouns have the accusa- 
tive in 7m. 


Amussis, f. @ mason’s rule. Ravis, f. hoarseness. 
Buris, f. the beam of a plough. Sinapis, f. mustard. 
Cannabis, f. hemp. Sitis, f. thirst. 
Cicumis, m. a cucumber. Tussis, f: a cough. 
Gummis, f. gum. Vis, f. strength. 


Méphitis, f. a@ damp or strong smell. 


To these add proper names, 1. of cities and other places; as, His- 
panis, Seville, a city in Spain; Syrtts, a dangerous quicksand on the 
coast of Lybia ;—2. of rivers; as, Tibéris, the Tiber, which runs past 
Rome; Betis, the Guadalquiver, in Spain; so, Albis, Ardris, Athé- 
sis, Liris, &c.—3. of gods; as, Anubis, Apis, Osiris, Serdpis, deities 
of the Egyptians. But these sometimes make the accusative also in 
tn; thus, Syrtim or Syrtin, Tibérim, or -tn, &c. 


-Eixc. 2. Several nouns in zs have either em or 


am, as, 

Aquialis, m.@ water-pot. Pelvis, f. a basin. Sécuris, f. an aze. 
Clavis, f. a key. Puppis, f. the stern of a Sémentis, f. a sowing. 
Ciitis, f. the skin. ship. Strigilis, f. a horse-comb. 
Febris, f. a fever. Restis, f. a rope. Turris, f. a tower. 


Navis, f. a ship. 


Thus navem or navim; puppem, or puppim, &e. The ancients said, avim, aurim, 
ovim, pestim, vallim, vitim, &c. which are not to be imitated. 


Exc. 3. Greek nouns form their accusative va- 
riously : 


1. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os impure, that is, with a con- 
sonant going before, have the accusative in em or a ; as, lampas, lampidis, or lam- 
pidos, lampddem or lam, In like manner, these three, which have ts pure 
in the genitive, or7s with a vowel before it: T'ros, Trois, Troem or Troa, a Tro. 
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jan; heros,a hero; Minos, a king of Crete. The three following have almost 
always a; Pan, the god of shepherds; ether, the sky ; delphin, a dolphin ; thus, 
Pana, ethéra, delphina. 

2. Masculine Greek nouns in ts, which have their genitive in zs or os impure, 
form the accusative in im or in; sometimes in 7dem, never ida; as, Pdris, Par't- 
dis or Paridos, Parim, or Parin, sometimes Péridem, never Partda.—So, Daphnis. 

3. Feminines in zs, increasing impurely in the genitive, have commonly %dem 
or %da, but rarely wm or in; os, Elis, Eltdis or Elidos, Elidem or Elida; seldom 
Elim or Elin; a city in Greece. In like manner feminines in ys, #dos, have 
ydem or ida, not ym or yn in the accusative; as, chlémys, idem or ¥da, not 
chlamyn, a soldier's cloak. 

4. But all Greek nouns in 78 or ys, whether masculine or feminine, having is 
or os pure in the genitive, form the accusative, by changing s of the nominative 
into mor n ; as metamorphésis, -eos or -t08, metamorphosim or -in, achange. Téthys, 
-yos or -yis, Tethym or -yn; the name of a goddess. 

5. Nouns ending in the diphtheng evs, have the accusative in ea ; as, Théseus, 
Thesea ; Tydeus, Tydea. 


EXCEPTIONS IN THE VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 


Many Greek nouns, particularly proper names, drop s of the nominative to form 
the vocative ; as Daphnis, Daphni ; Paris, Part; Tethys, Tethy ; Melampus, Me- 
lampu ; Orpheus, Orpheu; Chelys, Chely; Poésis, Poési. Nouns in as, antis, make 
‘the vocative in a or in an; as, Pallas, Palla or Pallan; Calchas, Calcha or Cal- 
chan :.some in es make it in es or e; as, Socrates, Chremes, Herciiles, Achilles, &c. 


EXCEPTIONS IN THE ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 


Exc. 1. Neuters im e, al, and ar, have 2 in the 
ablative ; as, sédile, sedilt ; animal, animah ; calcar, 
calcart. Except proper names; as, Preneste, abl. 
Preneste, the name of a town; and the following 
neuters in ar: 


Far, farre, corn. Nectar, are, drink of the gods. 
Heépar, ate, the lever. Par, pare, a match, a pair. 
Jubar, -are, a sun beam. Sal, sale, or -i, m. or n. salt. 


Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, have z in the © 
ablative; as, vis, vim, vi; but cannabis, Betis, and Tigris, have e or t. 

Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, make their ablative 
in e ori; as, turris, turre, or turri; but reslis, a rope, and cutis, the 
skin, have e only.* 


* Several nouns which have only em in the accusative, have e or ¢ in the abla- 
tive; as, finis, supellex, vectis, pigil,a champion; migil or mugilis; 80 rus, oc- 
ciput: Also names of towns, when the question is made by ubi; as, habitat Car- 
thagine or Carthagini, he lives at Carthage. So, civis, classis, sors, ember, anguis, 
avis, postis, fustis, amnis, and ignis ; but these have oftener e. Canales has only 
2. e most ancient writers made the ablative of many other nouns in 2; as, 
@stitr, cani, lapidi, ovis ; &c. 


~ 


a- 
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Exc. 3. Adjectives used as substantives have commonly the same ab- 
lative with the adjective ; as, bipennis, -t, a halbert ; mdlaris, -1, a mill- 
stone; quadriremis, -t, a ship with four banks of oars. So names of 
months, Aprilis, -t; Décember, -bri, &c. But ridis, f. a rod given to 
gladiators when discharged ; jitvénis, a young man, have e only; and 
likewise nouns ending in il, x, ceps, or ns ; as, 


Adolescens, a young man. Princeps, a prince. Torrens, a brook. 
Iafans, an infant. Sénex, an old man. Vigil, a watchman. 


Exc. 4. Nouns in ys, which have ym in the accusative, make their 
ablative in ye, or y; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty, the name ofa man. 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 


1. The nominative plural ends in es, when the noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine ; as, sermones, rupes. 

Nouns in is and es have sometimes in the nominative plural also ets 
OF 1s; 88, puppes, puppets, or puppis. 

2. Neuters which have e in the ablative singular, have a in the 
nominative plural; as, capita, ttinéra: but those which have ¢ in the 
ablative, make ta ; as, sedilia, calcdria. : 


GENITIVE PLURAL. 


Nouns which in the ablative singular have ¢ only, or either e or 2, 
make the genitive plural in tum; but if the ablative be in e only, the 
genitive plural has wm; as, sedile, sedili, sedilium ; turris, turre or 
turri, turrium ; caput, capite, capituhh. 

Exc. 1. Monosyllables in as have ium, though their ablative end in 
€; as, mas, a male, madre, marium ; vas,a surety, vadium: but poly- 
syllables have rather um; as, civitas, a state or city, civitatum, and 
sometimes civitatium. . 

Exc. 2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have also ium; as, hostis,an enemy, hostium. -So likewise 
nouns ending in two consonants; as, gens, a nation, gentium ; urbs, a 
city, urbium. 

But the following have um; parens, vates, volicris, pants, jiivéents, 
opes, forceps, and cdnis. Horace, however, has parentium. Od. 
ili. 4, 28. 

Exc. 3. The following nouns form the genitive plural in tum, 
though they have e only in the ablative singular: 


Arx, arcis, f. a castle. Linter, -tris, m. or f. a little boat. 
Caro, carnis, f. flesh. Lis, litis, f. strife. 

Cohors, -tis, fa company. Mus, muris, m. a mouse. 

Cor. cordis, n. the heart. . Nix, nivis, fi snow. 

Cos, cotis, f. a hone or whetstone. Nox, nuctis, f. the night. 

Dos, datis, f. a dowry. ae Os, ossis, n. a bone. 

Faux, faucis, f. the jaws. Quiris, -ftis, a Roman. 

Glis, gliris, m. a rat. Samnis, -tis, m. or f.a Samnite. 


Lar, laris, m.@ household god. Uter, utris, m. @ bottle. 
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Thus Samnitium, lintrium, litium, &c. Also the compounds of uncia and as: 
as, septunz, seven ounces, septuncium ; bes, eight ounces, bessium. 

Bos, an ox or cow, has doum ; and in the dative, d06us, or bibus. 

Greek nouns have generally um ; as, Mdacédo, a Macedonian; Arabs, an Ara- 
bian; A&thiops, an Ethiopian; monocéros, an unicorn; lynz,a beast 80 called ; 
Thraz, a Thracian; Macedonum, Arabum, A:thiopum, monocerotum, lyncum, 
Thréicum. But those which have a or sis in the nominative singular, sometimes 
form the genitive plural in én ; as, Epigramma, epigrammdtum, or epigrammdton, 
an epigram ; mefamorphosis, -.um, or edn. 

Obs. 1. Nouns, which want the singular, form the genitive plural as if they 
were complete ; thus, mdanes, m. souls departed, manium ; calites, m. inhabitants 
of heaven, celitum ; because they would have had in the sing. manis or manes, 
and celes. But names of feasts often vary their declension; as, Saturnalia, the 
feasts of Saturn, Saturnalium and Saturnaliorum. Sv, Bacchanalia, Compitalia, 
Terminalia, &c. 

Obs. 2. Nouns which have ium in the genitive plural, are, by the poets, often 
contracted into mm ; as, nocentiim for nocentium : and sometimes, to increase the 
number of syllables, a letter is inserted ; as, calituum, for calitum. The former 
of these is said to be done by the figure Syncope; and the latter by Epenthésis. 


EXCEPTIONS IN THE DATIVE PLURAL. 


Exc. 1. Greek nouns in @ have commonly tts instead of tibus ; as, 
poéma, a poem, poematis, rather than poematibus, from the old nomi- 
native poematum, of the second declension. 

Exc. 2. The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns 
in si, or, when the next word begins with a vowel,,in sin ; as, Trodst 
or Trodsin, for Troddibus, from Troas, T'roddis or Troddos, a Tro- 
jan woman. 

Exc. 3. Bos, an ox, has bobus or bubus; Sus, a swine, sutbus, 
sibus, or subus. 


EXCEPTIONS IN THE ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 


Exc. 1. Nouns which have twm in the genitive plural, make their 
accusative plural in es, eis, or is ; as, partes, partium, acc. partes, par- 
teis, or partis, 

Exe. 2. If the accusative singular end in a, the accusative plural 
also ends in as; as, lampas, lampadem, or lampéda ; lampdades or lam- 
padas. So Tros, Troas; heros, herous; Aithiops, Athidpas, &c. 


GREEK NOUNS THROUGH ALL THE CASES. 


Lampas, a \amp, f. lampadis, or -ados, -addi, -ddem, or -dda, -as, 
-ade, Plur. -ddes, -adum, -ddibus, -ades, or -ddas, -ddes, -ddibus. 
Troas, f. Trodris, or -dos, -di, -dem, or -da, -as, -de. Plur. Troddes, 

-dum, -dibus or -si or -sin, -des, or -das, -des, -dibus. 
Tros, m. Trois, Troi, Troem or -a, Tros, Troe, &c. 
Phillis, f. Phillidis or -dos, -di, -dem or -da, -t or -is, -de. 
Paris, m. Paridis or -dos, -di,-dem or Parim or -in, -t, -de. 
Chlamys, f. chlamidis or -7dos, -¢di, ~ydem or -yda, -ys, -yde, &e, 
Capys, m. Capyis or -yos, -y7, -ym, or -yn, -Y, -ye OF -Y. 
Meétamorphosis, f. -is or -ios, or -€08, -t, -tm or -tn, -t, -t, &o, 
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An alphabetical list of most of the irregular 
Nouns, both substantive and adjective, of the 
Third Declension. 


* Those thus marked, have e only in the ablative, and wm in the 
genitive plural. 

t Those having t or e and in the ablative, and wm in the genitive 
plural, are thus marked. 

{ Such substantives have i, because they are formed from adjectives, 
having t only in the ablative. Though used as substantives, they are 
in reality adjectives, the substantive with which they agree being 
understood. 

§ Substantives, thus marked, take either termination indifferently : 
those not marked take, in general, the first termina'ion mentioned. 

| Carthago and such nouns have e or ¢ when at a place is signified, 
that is, when the question is made by ubi ‘where?’ The names of 
Gods, rivers, &c., in is, take, in general, im or in in the accusative, 
t or sometimes e in the ablative. 


A Acc. Sing. Abl. Sing. | Gen. Pl. 
Adolescens, - - - -{| - - - - ; tium, rather tum. 
Amnis, ° -| - - - - | eoriraro. 

Amussis, - im, - - “|i 
Anguis, es ee es ro 
Aprilis, : - | em, - -{i. 
Aqualis,§ - - | Im, orem, - -| lore. 
Araris, - -jim, - ° -le. 
As and compounds,| - - + -} + « + «| jum. 
Avis, - -f -  - - - | eori. 

Adjectives. 
Ales, t - -| - - - -| eori. itum. 
Anceps, t - - - - -| eori. itum, (ia, nom.) 
Artifex, Tt - - - - - fe ori um. 
Betes, || - -{ imorin, - - | lore. 
Bilbilis, . -lim, - : - | i. 
Bipennis, t - ae ee s : ale ae 
Bos, - - -[ += + + -{ + + = + | boum, (bobus, dat.) 
Buris,< - -f{im, - - -]i. 
Canalis, - -j}em, - - - |i. 
Cannabis, - -jim, - - -{|iore 
Carthago, || - -| - - - -Jiore. 
Caro, - -| - . -|- - - - | nium. 
Centussis, - - | im. 
Civis, - -| - - - - | @ oF i. 
Classis, . -| - - - e 6r i. 
Cohors, - -| - - - -| - - . - | tium. 
Clavis,§ - -/im,em, - -|iore 
Cor, + - -f - - «© «f - © « « | dium. 
Cos, - - -l - . - el. - « - | tium. 


aput, compounds 

o in -ceps, - 
Celer, t - - 
Celebs,* - : 
Compar,t - : 
Compos,* -~ - 
Concolor,* - - 


Color, comp. of, * 
Corpus, comp. of in 


pala t - - 


Degener,t -_ - 
Dispar, t > 


Dives, * : - 
Familiaris, f - : 
Faux, ° - 
Febris, § . : 
Finis, - « 
Fornax, : - 
Fustis, : 


Facio, comp. of i in 
-fex, 


Gausape {( 8 
indecl.) aie 
Glis, - 
Gummis,_- 

Genus, comp. of i mn 


-er, - - 
Heresis, - . 
Hospes, adj. * 
I. 
Ignis, - - : 
labor: - - - 
Infans, - : 
Jus, - - : 
Juvenis, - - 
Adjectives. 
Impos, * - 
Impar.t + «+ 
Impubes, * -~ - 
inops, t - 
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Ace. Sing. 


im, 
im 

im. 
im, em, 
im, id 
im, in, 


Abl. Sing. 


erik 


1or @. 


49 
Gen. Pl. 


um. 


um. 


tium. 
um, ium seldom. 
um. 
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L. Acc. Sing. Abl, Sing. , Gen. Pl, 

Labes, ° aS - = 7 @ or i. a? 
Lar, . ? m - a - = ba = a = ium. 
Lens, $ - -|tim,tem, - - | ti, te. 
Linter, - -|- - - - |- - - - | ium. 
Lis, cae: GP Aas Jace ie ete, eee: 
Locuples, adj. - © «© + |eori, - + | um,ium seldom. 
Mephitis, - -}im, - 2 ‘iA ee 
Messis, - -|- ° - - | eori 
Molaris, t - - | - - - ° ? 
Mons, - -|- - - - | eori. 
Musgil, - cfe - - + | eori, um. 

us, « - y ° - “ - oa - * rium.t 


Memo, adj. t (olim 
Memoris,) - : 


Natalis,  - -|- - . - Jiore. - - 
Navis, § - -|im,em, - - | Lore. - - 
Nix, - -{- - - - fe - - - | nivium. 
November, (and 

such,) ©. - | em, - - l 
Occiput,§ - -|- . - - |iore. 
October, “ - | em, - - |i. 
Orbis, - -|- < - - | eort. 
Os, ossis, - -|- - - - - - - - | ossium. 
Ovis, - - | em, im, eori 
Pelvis,§ - - | im, em, iore 
Par, m. § f. - -|- : - - 1e, - - | ium. 
Par, n. “ -|- - - - { i, - - | ium. 
Palus, - -|- - - - |- : : - | udium. 
Pars, - -|- - - - |eors ; 
Postis, - -| - - . - | eori 
Pugil, § - f+ + © + liore 
Puppis,$ - -|im,em, - - |iecre 

Adjectives. 
Par, . - ie : - {| ium. 


Particeps, t - eori, - - | um. 


Pauper,* - Sa (Re . > : ere, : - um. 

Pes, comp.of* -|- + - « |e -*- + + | um. 
Princeps,t - -|-~ - - + |eori, - = | un. 
Preceps,* - -|- - - - | i,e, - - | tum (la, nom.) 
Plus, - «le  - +. «- | Fi, re, - + | rium. 
Pubes,* - -/- . - - | ere, - - {| om. 
Quintilis (and such,)| em, - - ; 

Quiris, - -{- - - - |- - - - | itium, itum. 
Ratis, , = - | em, im, ° = eC, 1 

Ravis, - - | im, ao 

Restis, : -/im,em, - - je 

Rivalis,f - -|- : - - J iore. 


a a a a Ea a 


1 Semel apud Ciceronem murum. 
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Acc. Sing. Abl. Sing. Gen, Pl. 

Rus, § - -ef- 2+ + = Jiore. 
Rudis, - -|- - - - |e. 
Sal, - oe fe 2 + - feori. 
Samnis, - -/- - - -*+ J- + + = | tium 
Securis, : -| im,em, - - Je. 
Seges, : “le - : - | eori. 
Sementis, § - -|im,em, - - jiore. 
Senex, - -|- : - - |e, - - - {| um. 
Sentis, -  -¢f}em,im, - - j eori. 
Septunx, - «|- : . - |- : - - | cium. 
Serapis, \l . * im, = od J 
Sextans, - -|- - - = fe = + «© | tium. 
Sextilis, . - | em, - - |i. 
Sinapis, -  -j]| im, - + | i,e raro. 
Sitis, - - | im, - - li 
Sodalis,f = - -|- , - - |ilore. 
Sordes, - -|- - - - jeori. 

rs, = oa fas = = - e OF |. 
Strigilis, - - | em, im seldom, e. 
Supellex,$ - “|-  - - - fiore. 

Adjectives 
Senex,* - -|- + - - de .- - + | um. 
Sospes,* - -|- - - - |fite, - - - | um. 
Superstes,*- -j|-  - - - | ite, - - - | um. 
Supplex,t - -/- - - - |ici,ore, - - | um. 


Tibris, || . -|im,in, - - | i, e, ide. 
Tigris, ll - - | im, in, - - ji,e. 
Tridens,$ - -|- - - - i ore. 
Turris, § - -|im,em, - - |iore. 
Tussis, - -|im,em, - - liore. 
Adjectives. 
Tricorpor, * - -|- - - fe - - - | um. 
Tricuspis, * - -|- - - - fe - - - | um. 
Tripes,* - -|- ° - - fle - - - | um. 


9 e 
Vectis, - -[- - - - | eori. 
Venter, - -[- - - - |- - - - ium. 
Vigil, § - +f - - | eori, -  .- | um. 
Vis, pl. vires, vim,- - - | Vi, -  - | rium. 


Unguis, - -{- - - | eori. 
Volucris,¢ - ef - - - - i or e, - - um. 
Uter, - - -[- - - - [- ~ - - ium. 


Adjectives, - 


Uber, t - -|- - - - | eori, - - | um. 
Vetus, * - -|- - : - | i,e seldom, - | um. 
Viail, t - -|- - - - | i,e, - - um, ium seldom. 


Volucris,t - -l- - - - |i, - . - um, ium seldom. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 
Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and w. 
Nouns in ws are masculine; nouns in wu are 
neuter, and indeclinable in the singular number. 


TERMINATIONS. 
Singular Plural. 
Nom. Nom. 
Voc. ; aii Acc. > us, or ua, 
Gen. ius, Voc. 
Dat. ui, rs uum, 
Ace. um, t. 
Abl. wu Abl. ¢ ius. 


Fructus, fruit, mase. - 


Singular. 
N. fructus, 
G. fructis, 
D. fructui, 
A. fructum, 
V. fructus, 
A. fructu, 


Singular. 


N. cornu, 
G. cornu, 
D. cornu, 
A. cornu, 
V. cornu, 
A. cornu, 


Sfruil, 


of fruit, 


with fruit. 


N. fructus, 
G. fructuum, 
D. fructibus, 
A. fructus, 
V. fructus, 
A. fructibus, 


Cornu, @ korn, neut. 


a horn, 
of a horn, 
to a horn, 


N. cornua, 
G. cornuum, 
D. cornibus, 
A. cornua, 
V. cornua, 


with a horn. | A. cornibus, 


Exc. 1. The following nouns are feminine : 


Acus, a needle. 
Anus, an old woman. 
Ddmus, a house. 
Ficus, a fig. 


Plural. - 


_ fruita, 
_ of fruits, 

. to frutts, 
Sruits, 

' O frutts, 
with fruits. 


Plural. . 


_  korns, 
. of horns, 
to horns, 
horns, 

_ O korns, 
with horns. - 


Idus, uum, the ides of a Porticus, a gallery, 
th. Speécus, aden. 


mon 


Manus, the hand. 


Pénus, a store-house. 


Tribus, a tribe, 
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Penus and specus are sometimes masculine. Ficus, penus, and domus, with se- 
veral others, are also of the second declension. Capricornus, m. the sign Capri-. 
corn, although from cornu, is always of the second deci. and so are the compounds 
of manus; unimdnus, having one hand; centimdnus, &e. adj. Quercus, an vak, 
has quercorum, and -uum, in the gen. pl. Versus has versi, versorum, versis, as Well 
as its regular cases. Send@tus has also -alz, in the gen. 

Domus is but partly of the second declension ; thus, 


Domus, @ house, fem. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. domus, a house, ; N. domus, houses, 
G. domis, or mi, of a house, | G. domorum, or -uum, of houses, 
D. domui, or -mo, to a house, | D. domibus, to houses, 
A. domum, a house, | A. doinos, or -us, houses, 
V. domus, O house, | V. domus, O houses, 


A. domo, with a house. | A. domibus, with houses. 


Note. Domiis, in the genitive, signifies, of a house; and domi, at 
home, or of home ; a8, meminéris domt. Terent. Eun. iv. 7. 40. 


Exc. 2. The following nouns have iibus, in the dative and ablative plural. 


Acus,a@ needle. Lacus, a lake. Spécus, a den. 
Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tribe. 
Artus, @ joint. Portus, @ harbour. Veru, @ spil. 
Genu, the knee. 


Portus, genu, and veru, have likewise thus ; as, portibus or portibus. 


Exc. 3. Jesus, the venerable name of our Saviour, has um in the 
accusative, and wu in all the other cases.* 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 


Nouns of the fifth declension end in es, and are 
of the feminine gender. 


* Nouns of the fourth declension anciently belonged to the third, and were de- 
clined like grus, gruis,a crane; thus, fructus, fructuis, fructui, fructuem, fructus, 
fructue; fructues, fructuum, fructutbus, fructues, fructues, fructuibus. So thatall 
the cases are contracted, except the dative singular, and genitive plural. In some 
writers, we still find the genitive singular in uis; as, Ejus anuis causa, for anis. 
Terent. Heaut. ii. 3. 46. and in others, the dative in u; as, Resistére impeti, for 
impetui. Cic. Fam. x.24. Esse usic sibi, for usut. Ib. xiii. 71. The gen. plur. 
is sometimes contracted ; a8, currum, for curruum. 


D2 
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TERMINATIONS. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Nom. 

: Voc. ¢ © Acc. es, 
Gen. ; Voce. 
Dat. §°&» ne érum, 
Acc. em at. 2. 
Abl. ec. Abl.  ébue 


Res, a thing, fem. 


Singular. _ Plural. — 
N. res, a thing, , N. res, things, 
G. réi, of a thing, | G. rérum, of things, 
D. réi, toa thing, | D. rébus, to things, 
A. rem, a thing, | A. res, things, 
V. res, O thing, | V. res, O things, 
A. re, with a thing. | A. rébus, with things. 
In like manner decline, 

Acies, the edge of a thing, Inglivies, gluttony. Sinies, gore. 

or an army in order of Macies, leanness. Scabies, the scab, or ttch. 

battle. Materies, matter. Séries, an order, or row. 
Caries, rottenness. Pernicies, destruction. Species, an appearance. 
Cesaries, the hair. Proluvies, a looseness. Superf icies, the wurface. 
Facies, the face. Rabies, madness. Tempéeries, temperateness. 


Glacies, ice. 


wed dies, a day, masc. or fem. in the singular, and always masc. in the plu- 
ral; and meridves, the mid-day, or noon, masc. 


The poets sometimes make the genitive, and more rarely the dative singular, in 
e; as, fide, for fidéi. Ov. M. 3. 341. 


Gen. Dié, Virg. G. i. 208. Sallust, Jug. 52,106. Acié, Sallust. Dat. Dié Plaut. 
Facié, Gell. Fidé, Sailust, Jug. Hor. i. Sat. 3.95. We find such Genitives also 
as, Acit, Pernicit, Fidi, &c. A few have their Genitive from the Third, as Ré- 

1és, éi, or élis, rest. Plébés, the common people, makes plébis, plébéi, or plébi ; 
Famés, hunger, fémis, or famét. 

The nouns of this declension are few in number, not exceeding fifty, and seem 
anciently to have been comprehended under the third declension. Most of them 
want the genitive, datrve, and ablative plural, and many, the plural altogether. 


All nouns of the fifth declension end in ies, except three; fides, faith; spes, 
hope ; res, a thing ; and all nouns in zes are of the fifth, except these four ; aves, a 
fir-tree ; dries, a ram ; pdries, a wall; and quies, rest; which are of the third de- 
clension. equies is of the third and fifth declension. 


Of the fifty-seven nouns of this declension, only two, Rés, and Diés, are com- 
plete in the plural. The following plurals occur: Nom. or Accus, Acies, Facités, 
Eliviés, Progtniés, Scibiés, Spéciés, Spés, Siiperficies—Gen. Faciérum, Spe- 
ciérum, Spérum, Matérieum, Luxitrieum.—Dat. or Abl. Spébus, Siiperf ciébus 
‘ Spéctérum et Spéciébus nolim dicere, ne si Latine quidem dici possit.'—Cicero. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 


[Greek words and neuters are omitted. The nominative singular also 
does not appear in its various forms. ] 


| I | ll | III. | 1V | Vv 

Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen. a, i, 78, as, et. 
Dat. « @, 0, i, ui, et 
Acc. = - Um, em. 
Voc. as Nom..| as Nom as Nom as Nom. as Nom. 
Abl. A 0, e, u, e. 
Plural. 

Nom. a, 1, es, us, es. 
Gen arum, orum, um, uum, érum 
Dat. is, 18, thus, %bus, ébus 
Ace as, 08, es, us, 

Voce. a, t, es, us, es. 
Abl. is, 18, ibus, thus, dbus. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


Irregular nouns may be reduced to three classes, 
Variable, Defective, and Redundant. 


I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 
Nouns are variable either in gender, or declension, or in both. 


Heterogeneous Nouns. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous, and may be 
reduced to the following classes: 
1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural. 
Avernus, a lake in Campania, hell. Menalus, a hill in Arcadia. 


Dindymus, @ hill in Phrygia. Pangeus, a promontory in Thrace. 
Ismarus, a Aill in Thrace. Tenarus, a promontory in Laconia. 
Massicus, a hill in Campania, famous Tartarus, hell. : 

Sor excellent wines. Tay gétus, a hill in Laconia. 


Thus, Averna, Averndrum ; Dindyma, -6rum, &c. These are thought by sume 
to be properly adjectives, having mons understood in the singular, and juga, or 
cacum@fina, or the like,-in the plural. 
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2. Masc. in the sing. and in the plur. masc. and neuter. 
Jodcus, a jest, pl. yoct and yoca; lécus, a place, pl. foci and loca. 
When we speak of passages in a book, or topics in a discourse, loct 
only is used. 
3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural. 
Carbdsus, a sail, pl. carbadsa; Pergdadmus, the citadel of Troy, pl. 
Pergama. | 
4, Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural. 
Calum, pl. celi, heaven; Elysium, pl. Elysti, the Elysian fields ; 
Argos, pl. Argi, a city in Greece. 
5. Neuter in the sing. in the plur. masc. or neuter. 
Rastrum, a rake, pl. rastri and rastra; frenum, a bridle, pl. freni 
and frena. 
6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural. 
Dilicium, a delight, pl. delicia; Epiilum, a banquet, pl. épile; bal- 
neum, a bath, pl. bulnee@ and balnea. 
Heteroclites. 


Nouns which vary in declension are called heteroclites; as, vas, 
vasis,a vessel, pl. vasa, vasorum ; gugérum, jugéri, an acre, pl. jugéra, 
jugérum, jugeribus, which has likewise sometimes jugéris, and ju- 
gére, in the singular, from the obsolete jugus, or guger. 

In double nouns, both nouns are declined when combined in the no- 
minative case; as, 


Respublica, a commonwealth, fem. 
Singular. Plural. 


N. respublica, N. respublice, 

G. reipublice, G. rerumpublicarum, 

D. reipublice, D. rebuspublicis, 

A. rempublicam, A. respublicas, 

V. respublica, V. respublice, 

A. republica. A. rebuspublicis. 

Jusjurandum, an oath, neut. 

Singular, Plural. 

N. jusjurandum, N. jurajuranda, 

G. jurisjurandi, G. gurumjurandérum,* 

D. jurijurando, D. juribusjurandis, 

A. jusjurandum, A. jurajuranda, 

V. jusjurandum, V. jurajuranda, 

A. jurejurando., A. guribusjurandis. 


* The Gen. Dat. and Abl. plural are not used. a 
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Ifa nominative is combined with some other case, then the nomina- 
tive only is declined ; as, 


Paterfamilias, a master of a family, masc. 
N. paterfamilias, 
G. patrisfamilias, 
D. patrifamilias, 
A. patremfamilias, 
V. paterfamilias, 
A. patrefamilias, 


Some nouns are both of the second and third declension ; as, 


N. G OD. A. V. Ab. 
el €0, - eum, : 
Orpheus, ’ : ee sm eo; 2d Declen. 
eos, | ei, ea, eu, | —; 3d Declen. 
N. G. D. Ab. 
i, 0; 2d Declen. 
Gidipus, } adie, | of di, sder, ™ | ode; 3d Declen. 
N. G. D. A. V. Ab. 
Achilleus, | ‘ ei, €0, eu, | eo; 2d Declen. 
is, Or é Jem les i 
Achilles, ; 1608, li, oo len; dor le, le; 3d Decten. 
Some nouns are of peculiar declension. 
Singular. — Singular. Plural. 
N. Jupiter, . N. vis, N. vires, 
G. Jovis, G. ‘vis, G. virium, 
D. Jovi, D.— D. viribus, 
A. Jovem, A. vim, A. vires, 
V. Jupiter, V. vis, V. vires, 
A. Jove. A. Vi. A. viribus. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. bos, N. boves, 
G. bovis, G. boum, 
D. bovi, D. bobus, or. bubus, 
A. bovem, A. boves, 
V. bos; V. boves, 
A. bove. A. bobus, or bubus. 
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II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


Nouns are defective either in cases or in num- 
ber. 
Nouns are defective in cases different ways. 


I. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are 
therefore called Aptéta, or Aptotes.* 


Nouns in wu are indeclinable in the singular number, but regular in the plural, 
as, cornu, a horn, plural, cornua, cornuum, &e. 

Most ta in i are indeclinable in both numbers; as gummi, ‘gum;’ sinapi, 
‘ mustard.’ 

Foreign or barbarous words, that is, names which are neither Greek nor 
Latin; as, Job, Jerusalem, Abraham, Adam. 

Any words put for nouns, as velle tuum, ‘thy will;’ [stud cras, ‘that to-mor- 
row ;) O magnum Grecéorum, ‘ the ‘Omega,’ or large O of the Grecks.’ 

Cardinal numbers from Quatuor to Centum: also tot, quot, and their plurals. 
Mille, the adjective, is a plural aptote of all genders. hitte the substantive, is 
an aptote in the singular, but regular in the plural; as, milia, millium, &c 

Cepe, ‘an onion ;’ mane, ‘the morning ;’ gausdpe, ‘a rough coat;' all of them 
neuter. : 

Nequam and frugi are aptotes in both numbers: so, pondo, ‘a pound,’ is used in 
the plural; Duo pondo, ‘two pounds.’ 

Praesto and satis are generally considered adverbs. 


II. Some are used only in the one case, and are 
therefore called Monoptota. 


Nominatives singular. Inguies, * want of rest ;’ potis, neuter pote, able ;’ exspes, 
‘hopeless.’ 


Genitives. Dicis and nauci. Dicis gratia ‘for form’s sake:’ res nauci, ‘a 
thing uf no value.’ Yet abl. nauco occurs in Naev. ap. Fest. 


Datives. Despicatui, ‘contempt; Ludificatut, ‘ mockery.’ 


Accusatives. Amissum, ‘a loss ;’ decemplicem, ‘ten-fold ;’ trelicem, ‘ trebly-tis- 
sued ;’ proctrem, ‘a peer.’ 


Ablatives. Noctu,‘in the night time ;’ interdiu, ‘in the day time;’ natu, ‘ by 
birth ;’ izjussu, ‘ without command ;’ missu, ‘ by despatch ;’ promptu, ‘in readi- 
ness ;’ ergo, ‘for the sake of;’ Ambave, ‘ with a winding story;’ casse,‘ with a 
net;’ compéde, ‘ with a fetter;’ fauce, ‘in the throat;’ are all regular in the plu- 
ral except ambage, which wants the genitive; as, ambages, ambagibus ; com- 


pedes, compedium, compedibus. 


_ Accusatives plural. Inficias, ‘a denial ;’ as, ire inficias, ‘to deny ;' incitas or 
incita, ‘extremities,’ ‘nonplus ;’ as, ad incitas redactus, ‘reduced to one’s wil’s 
end.’ 


Ablative. Ingratiis,‘in spite of one,’ ‘ against one’s will.’ 


* From «@ priv. “ not,” and #reoss, ‘a case,’ because they have no case. 
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III. Some are used only in two cases, and there- 
fore are called Dzptota. 
Nom. and Acc. Necesse or necessum, ‘necessity ;’ volipe or aig ‘ pleasure ;’ 
ir 


tnstar, ‘ likeness ;’ astu, ‘a city ;’ dica, dicam, ‘an action at law ;' , ‘the palm 
of the hand.’ 


Nom. and Abl. Astus, astu, ‘ craft ;’ vesper, vespere, or vesperi, ‘the evening ;’ 
siremps, sirempse, ‘ the same,’ ‘ all alike.’ 

Gen. and Abl. Jmpétis, m. tmpéte, ‘ force ;’ verbéris, n. verbere, ‘a stripe ;’ 
spontis, sponte, ‘of one’s own accord ;’ jugerts, jugére, ‘an acre ;’ but jugéris, and 
verbéris are both entire in the plural. 


Dat. and Ab). Hortatut and hortatu, ‘ exhortation ;’ Zrrisut, irrisu, ‘derision ;’ 
obtentui, oblentu, ‘a covering,’ ‘a pretext.’ 


Acc. and Abl. veprem and vepre, ‘a briar.’ 


Nom. and Acc. plur. Suppetie, suppetias,* help,’ ‘supplies,’ inferie, infcrias, 
‘sacrifices to the dead.’ 


Gen. and AbI. plur. Repetundarum, repetundis, ‘ extortion.’ 


IV. Several nouns are only used in three cases, 
and therefore called Trzptéta. 


Nom. Gen.and Abl. Tabum, i, o, ‘ gore.’ 


Nom. Acc. and Voc. Fas, ‘right;’ nefas,‘wrong;’ nthil or nil, ‘nothing ;’ 

,‘an heroic poem;’ melos ‘a song; Aippoménes, ‘a kind of poison which 

grows on the forehead of a foal ;’ cacoethés, ‘an evil custom ;’ and other Greek 
neuters in es. 


Nom. Gen. and Ace. Tantundem, tantidem, tantundem, ‘ even as much.’ 


Nom. Acc. and Abl. Algus, um, u, ‘cold ;’ Inguies, élem, éle adj. * restless ;’ 
Ober, tcem, tce, ‘ a bolt ;’? Satias, atem, ate, satiety ;| Situs, um, u, ‘situation.’ 


Gen. Acc. and Abl. Feminis, z, e,‘ the thigh,’ plural femina in nom. acc. and 
voc. Opis, em, e, ‘ help,’ plur. opes, opium, &c., and generally signifies ‘ wealth,’ 
or ‘ power.’ Sordis, em, e, ‘ filth,’ plur. sordes, tum, Zbus. 


Dat. Acc. and Abl. Preci, em,e, ‘ prayer ;’ plur. preces. um, itus, c. Derisui, 
um, u,‘ ridicule ;) Nuptut, um, u, ‘ marriage.’ 


Nom. Acc. and Voc. Plural, the neuters Cete, ‘ whales,’ Tempe, ‘ a beautiful vale 
in Thessaly,’ mele, ‘ songs.’ : 


V. The following nouns want the Nominative, 


and of consequence the Vocative, and are there- 
fore called Tetraptéta. 


Vicis, f. ‘ of the place,’ or ‘stead of another;’ Pecidis, f. ‘of a beast ;’ Ditio- 
nis, f.‘of power, dominion;’ of these peciidis has the plural entire; ditzdnis 
wants it altogether; vicis is not used in the genitive plural. ‘To these add Nez, 
‘slaughter ;’ Daps, ‘a dish of meat ;’ and Fruz,‘corn;’ hardly used in the nomi- 
native singular, but in the plural mostly entire. ors, fortis, fortem, forte, 
‘chance,’ ‘ fortune,’ is not used in the dative. [Forti Fortine eccurs in Arnob. 
ib. vii. and on some ancient coins and monuments.) 
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VI. Some nouns only want one case, and are 
called Pentaptéta. : 


Thus, Faz, faex, fel, glos, labes, luz, os (‘the mouth’) pax, piz, proles, pus, ros, 
soboles, and sol want the genitive plural. Chaos‘aconfused mass,’ wants the 
gen. singular, and the plural entirely ; dat. sing. chao. Vis,‘ strength,’ seldom 
has the dative singular, but plural complete. emo,‘no body,’ wants the voca- 
tive singular, and has no plural. Such words as qualis, quanius, quotus, have no 
vocative. 


DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 


I. PRoPER NAMES OF PERSONS Strictly want the 
plural. 

II. PRoPER NAMES OF PLACES are used in the 
singular or plural only ; as, 

Italia, ‘Italy ;? Athénae, ‘ Athens,’ 


III. Most names of Virtues, Vices, HERBs, 
MeETALs, MINERALS, Liquips, Corn, most AB- 
sTracT Nouns, &c., want the plural ; as,. 

Justitia, ‘justice ;’ Inertia, ‘sloth;’ Apium, ‘parsley ;’ Argentum, 
‘silver;’ Aurum, ‘ gold ;’ Lac, ‘milk; T'riticum, ‘ wheat ;’ Hordeum, 


‘barley ;’ Avéna, ‘oats;’ Juventus, ‘youth;’ Pueritia, ‘ childhood ;’ 
&c. 


IV. Masculines wanting the Plural. 


Aér, a€ris, the air. Pénus, -i, or -s,d. g. all manner of pro- 
ther, -€ris, the sky. visions. 

Cestus, -1, the girdle of Venus. Pontus, -i, the sea. 

Fimus, -i, mye Pulvis, -€ris, dust. 

Hespérus, -i, the evening star. Sabulo, -onis, gravel. 

Limus, -i, slime. Sanguis, -inis, blood. 

Meéridies, -iéi, mid-day. Sopor, -dris, sleep. 

Mundus, -i, a woman’s ornaments. Veternus, -i, lethargy. 

Muscus, -i, moss. Viscus, -i, bird-lime. 


Némo, -inis, c. g. no body. 


V. Feminines wanting the Plural. 


Argilla, -x, potter's earth. Salus, -utis, safety. 

Fama, -x, fame. Bitis, -is, thirst. 

Humus, -i, the ground. Supellex, -ctilis, household furniture. 
Lues, -is, a plague. - Tabes, -is, a cunsumption. 

Plebs, plébis, the common people. Tellus, -uris, the earth. 


Pubes, -is, the youth, Vespéera, -e, the evening. 
Quies, <tis, rest. a 
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VI. Neuters wanting the Plural. 


Album, i, an album. Nectar, aris, nectar. 
Bglaustium, i, the flower of a pome- Nihil, nil, nfhYlum, i, nothing. 

granate tree. Nitrum, i i, nitre. 
Barathrun, i, a gulf. Omasum, }, fat tripe. 
Cenun, i i, mud. Opium, i, opium. 
Crdcum, i, saffron. Pelagus, i, the sea. 
pe oeulum, i, the dawn. saa i, or 

ur, Oris, t enus, Oris, provisions. 
Fel, fellis, all” Piper, éris, as 
Gélu, i inv. "Frodt Prolubium, i, a desire. 
Glastum, i, woad. Sabulum, i, sand. 
Glatén, {nis, or Sal, salis, (neut.) salt. 
Genome, i, glue. Silum, i i, wee sea. 
ypsum, i, white plaster. nium, i, e. 

épar, atis, the liver. Sinapi, inv. raised: 
Hilum -i, the black speck of a bean. Tabum, i, gore. 
Jubar, aris, a sun-beam Vér, véris, spri 
Justitium, i i, a law vacation. Véternum, i, let rey. 
Lardum, i, bacon. Virus, i, porson. 
Létum, i, death. Viscum, j, birdlime. 
Lutyyn, i, clay. Vitrum, i, 
Micellam, i, the shambles. Zingtbér, & éris, ginger. 


Mané, the morning. 


VIT. Names of Games, Feasts, Books, &c. 
wanting the Singular. 


A POUDERSS ium, games in honour of oymney the Olympic games. 
ia, rites of Bacchus. 
Bactnanalia, j ium, or orum, the feasts of Pe ilia, a feast in honour of Pales. 
Bacchus Parentalia, solemnities at the funeral of a 
Bacdlica, srum, or On, @ book of pasto- parent. 
rals. Pythia, games in honour of Apollo. 
Charistia, Grum, love-feasts. Quinquatrus, num, and 
Dionysia, the feast of Bacchi . Quinquatria, drum, & ium, feasts in ho- 
sai orum, or on, a esa on hus- nour of Minerva. 
Sudvétaurilia, ium, @ sacrifice of a swine, 
Hieroeolyma, orum, Jerusalem. sheep, and oz. 
Latina, feasts of Jupiter Latialis. Syracuse, drum, Syracuse. 


VIII. Masculines wanting the Singular. 


Antes, -ium, fore ranks. Fasces, -ium, @ bundle of rods car- 
Cancelli, lattices or windows, made with _ried before the chief magistrates of 
cross-bars, like a net; a rai or balus- Rome. 
trade round any place ; bounds or Fasti, -Grum, or fastus, -num, calendars, 


limits in which were marked festival days, the 
Cani, grey hairs. neues of magistrates, &c. 
Casses, -ium, a hunter's net. Fines, -ium, the borders of a county, or 
Céléres, -um, the light-horse. a country. 
Codicilli, writings. Fori, the gangways of a ship; seats in 
Druides, -um, the Druids, priests of the _ the circus; or the cells h Aree a el aad 
ancient Britains and Gauls. Furfires, -um, scalesin 


¥ 
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InfEri, the gods below. _Minares, -um, successors. 

Laurices, young rabbits. : N&tiles, -ium, parentage. 

Lémires, -um, oblins, or gpirius in Pandecte, pandects. 
the dark. ; Postéri, posterity. 

Libéri, children. Proécéres, -um, the nobles. 

Luceres, -um, @ third part of the carly Pugillares, -ium, writing-tables. 
Romans. Sentes, -im, thorns. 

Majores, -um, ancestors. Sipéri, -iim, & -drum, the gods above. 

Manes, -ium, spirits of the dead. 


IX. Feminines wanting the Singular. 


Alpes, -ium, the Alps. Féria, holydays. Nupltia, a marriage. 
Argues, Wiffcalticn Fracea, -ium, the lees of oil. Off uciz, cheats. 
Antiz, a fore lock. Gades, -ium,. Cadiz. Opére, workmen. 
Apine, gewgaws. Gerrza, trifles. Parietina, old walls. 
Argutie, quirks, witticisms. Grates, -ium, thanks. Partes, -ium, a party. 
Bige, a chariot drawn by Hyades, -um, the seven Phalére, trappings. 
two horses. stars. _ ~ Plage, nets. 
Trige, —by three, Induciz, @ truce. Pleiades, -um, the seven 
Quadrige, —by four. Induviz, clothes to put on. _ stars. 
Bracce, breeches. Ineptiz, silly stories. Prestige, enchantments. 
Branchie, the gills of a Inferiz, sacrifices to the In- Primitia, first fruits. 
: Sernals. Quisquiliz, sweepings. 
Charites, -um, the three Insidiz, snares. Réliquiz, a remainder. 
graces. Kalende, None, Idus, Salebre, rugged places. 
Clitella, panners. -uum, names which the Saline, salt-pits. 
Cune, a cradle. Romans gave to certain Scale, a ladder. 
Décime, tithes. days in each month. Scilebre,a spring. 
Dire, imprecations, the fu- Lapicidingz, stone quar- Scope, a besom, a broom. 
ries. ries. Ténebrez, darkness. 
Divitiz, reches. Litére, an epistle. Therme, hot baths. 
Dryades, -um, the nymphs Lactes, um, small en- Thermipyle, straits of 
of the wocds. trails. mount CEta. 
Excubiz, watches. Manubia, spoils taken in Trice, toys. 
Exséquie, funerads. war. Valve, folding doors. 
Exuvie, spoils. Mine, threats. Vergiliz, the seven stars. 
Facétix, pleasant sayings. Minutie, little niceties. | Vindicie, a claim of hber- 
Fiacultates, -um, & -ium, Nuge, érifles. ty, a defence. 


ene's goods and chattels. Nundinz, @ market. 


X. Neuters wanting the Singular. 


Acta, public acts, or records. Crépundia, children’s baubles. 
Adversaria, a memorandum book. Cunabiula, @ cradle, an origin. 
Eativa, sc. castra, summer quarters. Dictéria, scoffs, witticisms. 
eit arms. ata the entrails. f 

dria, -Orum, sweelmeats. ebrua, -Orum, purifying sacrifices. 

pees Yuen uae 

Brévia, -ium, shelves. Foria, muck. 
Castra, a camp. Fraga, strawberries. 
Charistia, -drum, a peace feast. Hyberna, sc. castra, winter quarters. 
Crbaria, victuals. Ilia, -ium, the entrails. 


Comitia, an assembly of the people toIncunabila, a cradle. 
make laws, elect magistrates, ur hold Insecta, insects. 
Justa, funeral rites. 
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Lamenta, lamentations. Praébia, an amulet. 
Lautia provistons for the entertainment Precordia, the bowels. 
of foreign ambassadora Principia, the place in the camp where the 
Lustra, dens of wild beasts. general's tent stood. 
Magalia, -ium, cottages. Pythia, games in honour of Apollo. 
Meenia, -iunm, & -iorum, the walls of a Rostra, a place in Rome made of the 
city. beaks of ships, from which orators 
Multicia, garments finely wrought. used to make orations lo the people. 
Munia, -iorum, offices. Scruta, old clothes. 
Orgia, the sacred rites of Bacchus. Sponsalia, -ium, espousals. 
Ovilia, -ium, an incloeure where the Siitiva sc. castra, a standing camp. 
ople went to grve their votes. Sudévétaurilia, -ium, a sacrifice of «@ 
Palearia, -ium, the dew-lap of a beast. serine, a sheep, and an oz. 
Parapherna, all things the wife brings Talaria, -ium, winged shoes. 
her hushand except her dowry. Tesqua, rough places. 
Parentalia, -ium, solemnities at the fune- 'Transtra, the seats where the rowers sil in 
ral of parenis. ships. 
.Philtra, bee potions. Utensilia, -ium, utensils. 


XI. The following Plurals are sometimes found 
in the Singular. 


Annales, ium, annals. Génz, the cheeks. Phaléra, trappings. 
Ante, door-posts. Habéne, reine. Plérique, many. 
Argutie, witticisms. Hy adeés, um, the Pleiads. Procéres, um, nobles. 
Artus, num, the joints. Ineptie, silly uit. Pugillaria, ium, or 
Bige, a chariot drawn by Liatebre, lurking places. Piugillares, ium, @ note- 

two horses. Libéri, children. hook. 
Cassés, ium, a hunter’s net. Majores, um, ancestors. Quadrigz, a chariot drawn 
Ceelités, um, end num, the Manés, ium, the shades. by four horses. 

gods. Mapialia, huts. Quirités, um, and ium, 
Cycladés, um, the Cycla- Minutiz, little niceties. citizens of Rome. 

dian islands. Naiades, um, fountain Reliquiz, a remainder. 
Décime, tithes. nymphs. Salébre, rugzed places. 
Dire, the Furies. Niarés, ium, the nostrils. Scala, a ladder. 
Dryadés, um, the Dryads. Nates, ium, the buttocks. Sentés, ium, thorns. 
Epule, a banquet. . Oblivia, forgetfulness. Singuli, one by one. 
Euménidés, um, the Fu- Offucie, cheats. Spolia, sporls. 

ries. Optimates, um, nobles. Supéri, the gods above. 
Facétiz, pleasant sayings. Paléaria, ium, the dew-lap Transtra, seats for the row- 
Fidés, ium, @ stringed in- _ of a beast. ers in a ship. 

strument. Pascua, pastures. Utensilia, ium, stenstls. 


Fraga, orum, strawberries. Pénatés, ium, household Véprés, um, brambles. 
Gémini, twins. : 


XII. The following Singulars are sometimes 
found in the Plural. 


Aconitum, wolfsbane. Avéna, cats. Contagium, @ contagion. 
Aér, éris, the air. Balsamum, balsam. Crocus, saffron. 

fEs, eris, brass, money. Calor, oris, heal. Cruor, oris, blood. 
JEvum, an age. Caro, carnis, flesh. Citis, the skin. 


Allium, garlic. Céra, wax. Ebur, 6ris, wory, 
Amicitia, friendship. Cicuta, hemlock. Electrum, amber. 
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Far, farris, corn. * Marmor, oris, marble. Rubor, 6ris, redness. 
Fervor, ris, heat. Mel, mellis, honey. Sal, salis, (masc.) salt. 
Fuga, flight. Mors, mortis, death. Sol, sdlis, the sun, a day. 
Furor, oris, madness. Munditia, neatness. Sopor, Oris, sleep. 
Fumus, smoke. Néyuitia, wickedness. Spuma, foam. 

Gloria, glory. Nex, nécis, cruel death. Sulfur, uris, sulphur. 
Hordeum, barley. Oblivio, Onis, forgetful- Tépor, Gris, heat. 

Ira, anger. NESS. Terror, oris, terrour. 
Jus, juris, justice, law. Palea, chaff. Thymum, thyme. 
Letitia, joy Pax, pacis, peace. Tribulus, @ thistle. 
Languor, oris, faintness. Pix, picis, pitch. Tristitia, sadness. 
Latex, neers bea water. Pulvis, éris, dust. Verbéna, vervain. 
Lignum, wood, a log. Purpura, purple. Vigor, Gris, strength, 
Liquor, oris, liquor. Quiés, 6tis, rest. Vinum, wine. 

Lux, lucis, light. Ros, roris, dew. 


XIII. The following differ somewhat in mean- . 
ing with respect to the number in which they are 
used. 


fEdes, is, a temple. Fala, a trick. Opis, gen. help. 
fides, ium, a house. Fale, scaffolding. Opes, um, power, wealth. 
Auxilium, aid. Fastus, 8s, pride. Opéra, labour. 
Auzilia, auxiliary troops. Fastus, uum, and Opére, workmen. 
Bonum, @ good thing. Fasti, Grum, a calendar. Plaga, a climate. 
Bona, property. Finis, an end. Plage, nets, toils. 
Carcer, @ prison. Finés, boundaries. Principium, a dala I 
Carcéres, a gaol. Fortuna, Fortune. Principia, the g s 
Castrum, a castle. Fortune, luck, wealth. situalion in a camp. 
Castra, a camp. Furfur, bran. Rostrum, a beak. 
Comitium, a part of the Furfures, dandriff. Rostra, the elevated place 
Roman forum. Litéra, a letter of the al- at Rome from which 
Comitia, an assembly for _phabet. orators spoke. 
election. Litére, an epistle. Rus, the country. 
Cupédia, x. delicacy. Lustrum, a space of five Rura, felds. 
Cupédiz, frum, and years, Sal, salt. 


Cipédia, drum, dainttes. a Bey dens of wild Sales, witticisms. 
(s. 


Copia, plenty. Torus, a bed, a tuft, a 
Copiz, forces. Mis, custom. cord. 

Facultas, ability. Mores, manners. Tori, brawney muscles. 
Facultates, wealth 


XIV. Plurals sometimes used for the Sin- 
gular. 


Alta, the sea. Corpora, a body. Jéjunia, fasting. 

Animi, courage. Crépnscila, twilight. Ignes, love. 

Aure, the air. Currus, @ chariot. ela the groin. 
Carine, a keel. Exilia, banishment. Jube, a mane. 

Cervices, the neck. Frigora, cold. Limina, a threshold. 

Colla, the neck. Gaudia, joy. Littora, a shore. 

Come, the hair. Gramfna, grass. Mense, a service or course 
Connubia, marriage. Guttira, the throat. of dishes. 

Corda, the heart. Hy ménzi, marriage. Neniz,a funeral dirge. 
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Numina, the divinity. Pectora, the breast. Tem pora, time. 
Odia, hatred. Rictus, the jaws. Thalami, marriage, or 
Ora, the mouth, the counte- Robora, oak, strength. marriage-bed. 

nance. Silentia, silence. Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Ore, confines. Sinus, the breast of a Ro- Viz, a journey. 
Ortus, a rising, the east. man garment. Vultus, the countenance. 
Otia, ease, leisure. Tedz, a torch. Thira, frankincense. 


Ill, REDUNDANT NOUNS. 


Nouns are redundant in different ways: 1. In termination only ; as, 
arbos,and arbor,atree. 2. In declension only ; as, /aurus, genit. laure 
and laurtis, a laurel tree ; séquester, -tri, or -tris,a mediator. 3. Only 
in gender; as, hic or hoc vulgus, the rabble. 4. Both in termination 
and declension ; as, maléria, -@ or matereis, -iét, matter ; plebs, -ts, the 
common people, or plebes, -is, -éi, or contracted, plebi. 5. In termina- 
tion and gender ; as, tdnitrus, -iis, masc. tonitru, neut. thunder. 6. In 
declension and gender; as, pénus, -i, and -is, m. or f. or penus, -éris, 
neut. all kind of provisions. 7. In termination, gender and declension ; 
as, ether, -éris, masc. and e@thra, -@, fem. the sky. 8. Several nouns 
in the same declension are differently varied ; as, tigris, -is or -idis, a 
tiger ; to which may be added nouns which have the same signification 
in different numbers; as, Fidéna, -@ ; or Fidéne, -drum, the name of a 
city. 

The most numerous class of redundant nouns consists of those which 
express the same meaning by different terminations; as, menda, -e ; 
and mendum, -i, a fault; cassis, -tdis ; and cassida,-@,a helmet. Sa 


Acinus, ¢ -um, a grape-sione. Esséda, & -um, a chariot. 

Alvear, & -e, & -ium, a bee-hive. Eventus, & -um, an event. 

Améracus, §& -um, sweet marjorum. Fulgetra, & -um, hehining. 

Ancile, & -ium, an oval shield. Galérus, & -um, 4 

Angiportus, -ls, & -i g -um, a narrow Gibbus, ¢& -a; ¢ -er, -€ris or -6ri,@ bunck, 
ne. a swelling. 

Aphractus, ¢ -um, an open ship. Glatinum, §& -en, glue. 

Aplustre, & -um, the flag, colours. Hebdomas, ¢& -ada, a week. 

Bacalus, ¢ -um, a staff. Intrita, ¢ um, fine mortar, minced meat. . 

Balteus ¢ -um, a belt. Librarium, ¢ -a, a book-case. 

Batillus, & -um, @ fire-shoveld. Macéria, ¢& -es, iéi, a wall. 

Capulus, & -um, a Aillt. Milliare, & -ium, a mile. 

Capus, § -0, a capon. Monitum, ¢& -as, -iis, an admonition. 

Cépa, § -e, indecl. an onton. Muria, & -es, -ivi, brine or pickle. 

Clypeus, ¢ -um, a shield. Nasus, ¢ -um, the nose. 

Colluvies, § -io, filth, dirt. Obsidie, & -um, a siege. 

Compages, & -go, a joining. CEstrus, ¢ -um, a gad-bee. 

Conger, & -grus, a large eel. : Ostrea, & -um, an oyster. 

Crocus, & -um, saffron. Peplus, & -um, a veil, a robe. 

Cubitus, ¢ -um, a cubit.  - Pistrina, & -um, a bake-house. 

Diltvium, & -es, a deluge. Pretextus, -a3, & -um, a pretext 


Eléphantus, g Eléphas, -antis, an ele- Rapa, & -um,e turni 
phant. eee Ruma, & -men, the oud. 
Elégus, § -dia, an elegy. Ramocus, & um, a brush. 
F2 
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Seps, & sépes, f. a hedge. Suffimen, & -tum, @ perfume. 
Segmen, & -mentum, a piece or paring. ‘Tignus, & -um, a plank. 
Sibilus, & -um, a hissing. Toral, & -ile, a bed-covering. 
Sifous, & -um, a milk-pail. Torcular, & -are, a wine press. 
Spurcitia, & -es, nastzness. Viscus, & -um, bird-lime. 
Stramen, & -tum, straw. Véternus, & -um, a lethargy. 


Note. The nouns which are called variable and defective, seem originally to 
have been redundant; thus, vasa -drum, properly comes from vasum, and not 
from vas ; but custom, which gives laws to all languages, has dropt the singular 
and retained the plural ; and so of others. 


DIVISION OF NOUNS ACCORDING TO THEIR SIGNIFICATION AND DERI- 
VATION. 


I. The name of a particular person or thing 
individually is called a proper name; as, 


All christian and surnames of men, as, Paulus, Cicero, Charles, 
Frederic, &c.; the names of cities, mountains, and rivers; as, London, 
Andes, Missouri. But a name which belongs to several things of one 
kind is called a common name; as, homo, ‘a man; rex, ‘a king;’ 
Jluvius, ‘a river.’ 


The Roman names of men generally consisted of three parts, as 
Marcus, Tullius, Cicéro: 1. Marcus, the prenomen, which an- 
swered to the English christian name. 2. Tullius, the nomen, distin- 
guishing the gens which included many families. 3. Cicero, the cog- 
nomen, which denoted the familia. Sometimes the family was su 
divided, and distinguished by a fourth name called the agnomen ; 
thus, Publius Cornelius Scipio Africdnus, Lucius Cornelius Scipie 
Asiaticus. 1f Cicero had had only one daughter, she would have been 
called Tullia; if two, Tullia major and minor; if more, Tullia 
prima, secunda, &c. If a person was adopted by another, he took his 
name with an agnomen, formed from his original nomen ; thus Octa- 
vius, when adopted by Caius Julius Ceesar, took the name of Caius 
Julius Cesar Octavidnus. Freed-men took the prenomen and nomen 
of their masters, with a new cognomen. Sometimes the order of the 
names was changed ; and under the Emperors the prenomen was put 
ne thus, L. Anneus Scneca and L. Anneus Mela were two 

rothers. ° 


II. A substantive which signifies many in the 
singular number, is called a collective noun; as, 
popiilus, a people, exercitus, an army. 
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III. A substantive derived from another sub- 
stantive proper, signifying one’s extraction, is 
called a patronymic noun; as, 


Pridmides, the son of Priamus; Aétias, the daughter of Zétes ; Nérine, the 
daughter of Nereus. Patronymics are generally derived from the name of the 
father ; but the poets, by whom they are chiefly used, derive them aleo from the 
prepare her, or from some other remarkable person of the family ; sometimes 

ikewise from the founder of a nation or ple ; as, Acdécides, the son, grandson, 
great-grandson, or one of the posterity of Auacus ; Romiilide, the Romans, from 
their first king Romulus. 


Patronymic names of men end in des ; of wo- 
men, 1n 2s, as, or ne. ‘Those in des and ne are of 
the first declension, and those in 7s and as, of the 
third; as, Priamides, -de, &c.; pl. -de, darum, 
éc.; Nérine, -es ; Tyndirts, -idis or -idos; Asé- 
tias, -tidis, &c. 


IV. A noun derived from a substantive proper, 
signifying one’s country, is called a patrial or 
gentile noun; as, 

Tros, Trois, a man born at Troy ; Troas, -édis, a woman born at Troy. Sicii- 
dus, -i, a Sicilian man; Sicélis, -%dis, a Sicilian woman ; so, Macétdo, -onis, Arpi 
nas, -dtis,a man born in Macedonia, at Arpinum; from Troja, Sicilia, Mae 


nta, Arpinum. But patrials for the most part are to be considered as adjectives, 
having a substantive understood ; as, Romanus, Athéniensis, &c. 


V. A substantive derived from an adjective, ex- 
pressing simply the quality of the adjective, 
without regard to the thing in which the quality 
exists, 1s called an abstract ; as, 


Justitia, justice; bénittas, goodness; dulcédo, sweetness; from justus, just ; 
Sonus, good ; dulcis, sweet. ; 

The ay bts from which these abstracts come are called CONCRETES; because, 
besides the quality, they also sup something to which it belongs. Abstracts 
eommonly end in a, as, or do, and are very numerous, being derived from moet 
adjectives in the Latin tonguo. © 


VI. A substantive derived: from another sub- 
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stantive, sigtiifying a diminution or lessening of 
its signification, is called a diminutsve ; as, 

Libellus, a little book ; chartiila, a little paper; dpusciilum, a little work ; cor- 
culum, a little heart ; rét%culum, a small net; scébellum, asmall form; lépillus, 
a little stone ; cudléellus, a little knife; p@gella, a little page: from [tber, cheria, 
opus, cor, réle, scamnum. lipis, culier, pagina. Several diminutives are some- 
times formed from the same primitive; as, from puer, puerilus, puellus, puel- 
liilus; from cista, cistiéla, cistelli, crstelliila; from homo, homuncio, homunciulus.. 


Diminutives for the most part end in lus, la, lum, and are generally of the 
same gender with their primitives. 


When the signification of the primitive is increased, it is called an AMPLIFICA- 
TIVE, and ends in 0; as, cdp%to, -onis, having a large head : so, ndso, labeo, bucco, 
having a large nose, lips, cheeks. 


VI. A substantive derived from a verb is called 
a verbal noun; as, 


amor, love ; doctrina, learning ; from dmo,and déceo. Verbal nouns are very 
numerous, and commonly end in 20, or, us, and ura ; as, lectio, a lesson ; &malor, 
a lover; luctus, grief; credtira, a creature. 


ADJECTIVE. 


An Adjective isa word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality; as, durus, hard; mollis, 
soft.* | 

Adjectives in Latin are varied by gender, num- 
ber. and case, to agree with substantives in all 
these accidents.t 


Adjectives are varied like three substantives of 
the same termination and declension. 


All adjectives are either of the first and second 
declension, or of the third only. 


* We know things by their qualities only. Every quality must belong to some 
subject. An adjective therefore always implies a substantive expressed or uni- 
derstood, and cannot make full sense without it. 


t An adjective properly has neither geriders, numbere, nor cases; but certain 
_ terminations answering to the gender, number, and case of the substantive 
with which it is joined. 
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Adjectives of three terminations are of the first 
and second declension ; but adjectives of one or 
two terminations are of the third. 


Exc. The following adjectives, though they have three terminations, are of the 
third declension: 


Acer, sharp. Céler, swift. Pedester, on foot. 

Alacer, ag bree Equester, belonging to a Saluber, wholesome. 

Campester, belonging toa horse. Sylvester, woody. 
lain. Paluster, marshy. Volucer, swift. 


p 
Céléber, fumous. 
Rule for the Gender of Adjectives. 

In adjectives of three terminations, the first is masc., the second 
fem., and the third neut. In those of two terminations, the first is 
masc. and fem., and the second neut. Adjectives of one termination 
are of all genders. | 
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Bonus, masc. bona, fein. bonum, neut. good. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. bon-us, “8, -um, | N. bon-i, -&, “8, 
G. bon-i, -®, -l, G. bon-drum, -arum, -orum, 
D. bén-o, -B, -0, D. bon-is, -is, -is, 
A. bon-um, -am, -um, A. bon-os, . -&s, “a, 
V. bon-e, “a, -um, | V. bon-i, -®, 8, 
A. bo6n-o, -4, -0. A. bon-is, “1g, -is. 


Téner, tenéra, tenérum, tender. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. tén-er, -éra, -érum, | N. ten-éri, -ére, -éra, 
G. ten-éri, = -Ere, -éri, G. ten-erorum, -erérum, -erorum, 
D. ten-éro, = -Ere, -EFro, D. ten-éris, = -éris, -éris, 
A. ten-érum, -éram, -érum, | A. ten-Gros, -éras, -éra, 
V. ten-er, ~éra, -érum, | V. ten-éri, -ére, -éra, 
A. ten-éro, —_ -ér A, -€ro, A. ten-éris, -éris, -éris. 


In like manner decline, 
Asper, rough. Gibber, crook-backed. - Miser, wretched. 


Ceter, (hardly used) the Lacer, torn. Prosper, prosperous. 
rest. Liber, free. 
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Also the compounds of gero and fero; as, laniger, bearing wool; optfer, bring- 
ing help, &c. Likewise, sdtur, satira, saturum, full But most adjectives ia er 
sop a e; as, ater, atra, atrum, black ; gen. atri, aire, atri; dat. atro, atre, atro, 


nae spat Macer, lean. ee meshes 
Créber, frequent. Niger, black. caber, rough. 
Glaber, smooth. Piger, slow. . Téter, ugly. 
Intéger, entire. Pulcher, fair. Vafer, crafty. 
Luadicer, ludicrous. Ruber, red. 


Dexter, right, has -tra, -trum, or -téra, -térum. 


Obs. 1. The following adjectives have their genitive singular in 
tus, and the dative in i, through all the genders; in the other cases, 
like bonus and tener. 


Unus, -a, -um; gen. unius, dat. uni, Alter, altérius, one of two, the other. 


one. Uter, utrius, evther, whether of the two. 
Alius, -ius, one of many, another. Neuter, -trius, neither. 
a ee nullius, nene. Uterque, utriusque, both. hich of th 
olus, -ius, alone. : which of the 
Totus, -ius whole.* blag eee {wo you 
Ullus, ius, any. : : please. 


Alteriter, the orft or the other, alterutrius, alterutri, and sometimes alterius utrius 
altéri utri, &c. 


These adjectives, except totws, are called partitives ; and seem to resemble, in 
their signification as well as declension, what are called pronominal adjectives. 
In ancient writers we find them declined like bonus. 


Obs. 2. To decline an adjective properly, it should always be joined with a 
substantive in the different genders ; as, bonus liber, a good book : bona penna, @ 
ea pen ; bonum sedile,a good seat. But as the adjective in Latin is often 
found without its substantive joined with it, we therefore, in declining bonus, for 
instance, commonly say, bonus, a good man, understanding vir, or homo; bona, a 
cod woman, understanding famina ; and bonwan, a good thing, understanding 
negotium. 
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Félix, masc. fem. and neut.; happy. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. felix, felix, felix, N. felices, felices, felicia, 
G. felicis, felicis, felicis, | G. felicium, felicium, felicium, 
D. felici, felici, felici, D. felicibus, felieibus, felicYbus, 
A. felicem, felicem, felix, A. felices, felices, felicia, 
V. felix, felix,  . felix, V. felices, felices, felicia, 
A. felice, or A. felicibus, felicibus, felicibus. 


felici in all the genders. 


* Totus, so great, is regularly declined. 
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Pridens, m. f. and n. prudent. 
Singular. Plural, 
N. prud-ens, -ens, ens, N. pradent-es, -es, 
G. prud-entis, -entis, -entis, | G. prudent-ium, -ium, 
D. prud-enti, -enti -enti, D. prudent-\bus, -fbus, 
A. prud-entem, -entem, -ens, A. prudent-es, -es, 


V. prud-ens, -ens, -ens, 
A. prndente, or § in all the gen- 
prudenti, ? ders. 


V. prudent-es, -es, 
A. prudent-Ybus, -Ibus, 


In like manner decline, 


Amens, -tis, mad. Fallax, deceitful. 
Atrox, -dcis, cruel. Férax, fertile. 
Audax, -acis, & -ens, -tis, Feérox, fierce. 

bold Fréquens, frequent. 


Bilix, -icis, woven with a Ingens, huge. 


Récens, fresh. 


Répens, sz 
Sagax, -&cis, sagacious. 
Salax, -acis, lustful. 

Sapiens, wise. 
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“i, 
-ium, 
-Ybus, 
-1a, 
“1a, 
-Ibus, 


double thread. Iners, -tis, slugg ish. Solers, shrewd. 
Capax, capacious. Insons, guiltless. Sons, guilty. 
Cicur, -uris, tame. Mendax, lying. Ténax, fenacious. 
Clémens, -tis, merciful. | Mordax, biting, satirical. ‘Frux, -iicis, cruel. 


Contumax, stubborn. 


Démens, mad. Pervicax, wilful. 
Edax gluttonous. 

Eff icax, sel sea Pregnans, with child. 
Elégans, handsome. 


Uber, -éris, fertile. 
Vehemens, vehement. 


Mitis, masc. and fem.; mite, neut.; meek. 


Acer or aeris, masc. acris, fem, acre, neut. sharp.) 


Singular. 
N. mitis, mitis, mite, 
G. mitis, mitis, mitis, 
D. miti, miti, mit, 
A. mitem, mitem, mite, 
V. mitis, mitis, mite, 
A. mit, mitl, mith 
Singular. 
N. a-cer or acris, acris, acre, 
G. a-cris, a-cris, a-Cris, 
D. a-eri, a-cTi, a-cri, 
A. a-crem, a-crem, a-cre, 
V. a-cer or acris, a-cris, a-cre, 


a 


a-crl, @-cri, a-cri 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 


a-Cres, 
a-crium, 
a-cribus, 
a-cres, 
a-cres, 
a-crivus, 


Plural. 

| N. mites, mites, 
G. mitium, mitium, 
D. mitibus, mitibus, 

A. mites, mites, 

V. mites, mites, 
A. mitibus, mitibus, 


Plural. 


a-cres, 
a-crium, 
a-cribus, 
a-cres, 
a-cres, 
a-cribus, 


Pétilans, froward, saucy. Vélox, -dcis, swift. 
Vorax, devouring. 


mitia, 
mitium, 
mitibus, 
mitia, 
mitia, 
mitibus. 


a-cria, 
a-crilum, 
a-cribus, 


a-cria, 


a-cria, 
a-eribus. 
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In like manner Gldcer, or alacris, céler or celéris, and the other ad- 
jectives included in the exception on page 69; which form exceptions 
also to the rule for the gender of adjectives on that page, having in the 
nom. and voc. sing. two terminations for the masculine. =<" 


RULES. 


1. Adjectives of the third declension have e or é in the ablative sin- 
gular: butif the neuter be in e, the ablative has ¢ only. 


2. The genitive plural ends in ium, and the neuter of the nomina- 
tive, accusative, and vocative, in ta: except comparatives, which have 
um and a. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Exc. 1. The following have e in the Ablative singular, and wm in the Gen. 
lur. They are scarcely ever used in the Neuter singular, and never in the 
euter plural. Ales, %t18, ‘ winged,’ ‘swift;’ Bipes, édis, ‘two-footed ; Calebs, 
zbis, ‘unmarried ;’ Compos, otis, ‘having obtained one's desire ;’ Discolor, Gris, 
‘of various colours ;’ Hospes, ttis, ‘hospitable ;’ Impos, otis, ‘without power ;° 
Impiibes, Eris, ‘under age ;’ Juvénis, is, ‘ young ;’ Pauper, éris, ‘ poor ;’ Puber or 
Pubes, éris, ‘full grown ;’ Reduz, iicis, ‘ returning ;’ Senez, senis, ‘ old ;* Sospes, 
tis, ‘safe ;’ Superstes, %tis, ‘surviving ;’ Tricuspis, %dis, ‘ three-forked ;’ ((ricus- 
pide telo, Ovid); Tripes, édis, ‘ three-footed ;? Vigil wis, ‘ watchful.’ Also com- 
pounds in CEPs, FEX, CORPOR, and GENER; 28, Bicorpor, Gris, ‘ two-bodied ;? Tri- 
, Oris, ‘ three-bodied ;’ though Artifez, tcis, ‘artificial ;) Degéner, éris, 
Fa ;’ Partweps, tpis, ‘ partaking of ;’ Princeps, tpis, ‘chief; have also 
t in the Abl. 


Exc. 2. The following have e or é in the Abl. sing. and um in the Gen. plur. 
Dives, ttis, ‘rich ;’ Inops, cpis, ‘needy ;) Quadriplez, %cis, ‘ four-fold.’ 


Exc. 3. Concors, dis, ‘agreeing ;’ Consors, tis, ‘sharing ;' E-xsore, tis, ‘ given 
by choice ;’ Supplez, tcis, ‘suppliant ;’ have e or i in the Abl, and za, ium, in the 
Nom. and Gen. pl. Lociiples, étis,‘ wealthy,’ has e or t, and ta, tum or um. Sons, tis, 
‘guilty,’ and Jnsons, tvs, ‘ guiltless,’ have e or 7, and Gen. plur. ium, or um. 
Memor, oris, ‘mindful,’ hast and um. Uber, ris, ‘ fruitful,’ t,a, and um. Vetus, 
éris, ‘old,’ has 2 ore,and a,and um. Par, paris,‘ equal,’ has only ¢ in the Abl. 
sing. and in plur. za, cum ; but its compounds have e or 2. 


Exc. 4. The following have the Abl. ine or i,and want the Neut. plur. 
Concolor, oris,‘of the same colour;’ Versicolor, doris, ‘ parti-coloured ;’ Deses, 
tds, ‘slothful ” Hebes, eis, ‘blunt, ‘dull:’ Perpes, étis, ‘perpetual ;' Prapes, 
étis, ‘swift ;’ Reses, tdis, ‘idle ;’ Teres, étis, ‘round.’ Of these Prepes only is 
found in the Gen. plur. 


Exc. 5. Exspes, ‘hopeless,’ and Potts, is, e, ‘able,’ are only used in the nomi- 
native. Potis has sometimes polis in the neut. 


The Neuter Plus, ‘ more,’ is thus declined : 


Singular. Plural. 
N. Plus, N. Plures, -e8, -@ or 18, 
G. Pluris, G. Plur-ium, -ium, -ium, 
: D. Plurfbus, -ybus, -Ibus, 
A. Plus, A. Plur-es, _—-es, -8 Or ia, 


V. ; 
A. Plure ori. A. Pluribus, -ybus, -Ybus. 
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REMARKS. 


1. Comparatives and adjectives in ns, have e more frequently than 7 ; and par- 
ticiples in the ablative called absolute have generally e; as, Tiherio regnante, not 
regnantt, in the reign of Tiberius. — ; 

2. Adjectives joined with substantives neuter for the most part have 7; as, vic- 
trict ferro, not victrice. 


3. Different wofds are sometimes used to express the different genders ; as 
victor, victorious for the masc. victriz, for the fon. Victriz, in the plural has 
likewise the neuter gender; thus, victrices, victricia; so, ultor, and ultriz, re- 
vengeful. Victriz is also neuter in the singular. 

_4. Several adjectives compounded of clivus, frenum, bacillum, arma, jugum, 
limus, somnus, and animus, end in is or us; and therefore are either of the first 
and second declension, or of the third ; as, declivis, -e, and declzvus, -a, -um, 
steep; imbécillis, and imbecillus, weak ; semisomnis, and semisomnus, half asleep ; 
exanimis, and exanimus, lifeless. But several of them do not admit of this varia- 
tion; thus we say, magninimus, flexanimus, efrenus, levisonnus; not magnani- 
mis, &c. On the contrary, we say, pusillanimis, injugis, illimis, insomnis, exsom- 
nis; not pusillanimus, &c. So, semianimis, inermis, sublimis, acclivis, declivis, 
proclivis ; rarely semiantmus, é&c. 


5. Adjectives derived from nouns are called de- 
nominatives; 


as, cordatus, moératus, celestis, ddimantinus, corporéus, agrestis, estivus, &c.; 
from cor, mos, celum, adamas, &c. 


Those which diminish the signification of their primitives, are called Drurnu- 
TIVES ; as, misellus, parviilus, diriusciilus, &c. ‘Those which signify a great deal 
of a thing, are called AMPLIFICATIVES, and end in osus, or entus ; as, vindsus, vi- 
nolentus, much ales to wine; opérosus, laborious ; plumbosus, full of lead ; nodo- 
sus, knotty, full of knots; corpilentus, corpulent, &c. Some end in tus; as, 
auritus, having long or large ears; nasitus, having a large nose; literatus, 
learned, d&c. 


6. An adjective derived from a substantive, or 
from another adjective, signifying possession or 
property, is called a possessive adjective; as, 


Scolicus, pilernus, herilis, aliénus, of or belonging to Scotland, a father, a rhas- 
ter, another ; from Scotia, pater, herus, and alius. | 


7. Adjectives derived from verbs are called ver- 
bals; as, 
amabilis, amiable : capax, capable ; docilis, teachable ; from amo, capio, doceo. 


8. When participles become adjectives, they are 
called participals; as, sapiens, wise ; acitus, sharp, 
disertus, eloquent. 
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Of o~ many also become peep as, adolescens, animans, rudens, sere 
pens, advocatus, sponsus, natus, legatus ; sponsa, nata, serta, sc. coréna, a garland ; 
pretexta, sv. vestis ; debttum, decrétum, preceptum, satum, tectum, votum, Ee. : 


9. Adjectives derived from adverbs are called 
adverhials, 


as, hodiernus, from hodie; crasttnus, from crae; binus, from dis, &c. There are 
also adjectives derived from prepositions ; as, contrarius, from contra ; anticus, 
from ante; posticus, from post. 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectives which signify number, are divided 
into four classes, Cardinal, Ordinal, Distributive, 
and Multiplicative. 


1. The Cardinal or Principal numbers are : 
Unus, one. 


1. ‘ 

Duo, two. 2. II. 
Tres, three. 3. ITI. 
Quatuor, four. 4, IV. 
Quinque, Jive. 5S ~—CO«Y 
Sex, Six. 6. VI. 
Septem, seven. 7. VI. 
Octo, eight. 8. VIII. 
Novem, nine. 9. IX. 
Décem, ten. 10. X. 
Undécim, eleven. 11, = XT. 
Duodécim, twelve. 12. XII. 
Tredécim, thirteen. 13. XIII. 
Quatuordécim, fourteen. 14, XIV. 
Quindécim, Jifteen. 15. XV. 
Sexdécim, sixteen. 16. XVI. 
Septendécim, seventeen. 17. XVII. 
Octodécim, eighteen. 18, XVIII. 
Novemdécim, nineteen. 19. XIX. 
A Si twenty. 20. XX. 

iginti unws,or 
Unns et viginti, twenty-one. Ql. XXi. 

iginti duo, or 
Duo et viginti, twenty-two. 22, XXII. 
Triginta, thirty 30. XXX. 
Quadraginta, Jorty. 40. XL. 
Quinquaginta, fifty. 50. OL. 
Sexaginta, sixty. 60. LX. 
Septuaginta, seventy. 70. LXxX. 
Octoginta, eighty. 80. LXXxX. 
Nonaginta, ninety. 90. XC. 
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Centum, a hundred. 10e € 
Ducenti, -e, -a, two hundred. 200. CC. 
Trecenti, -e, -a, three hundred. 300. CCC. 
Quadringenti, Sour hundred. 400. CCCC 
Quingenti, five hundred. 500. OD. 
Sexcenti, six hundred. 600. DC. 
Septingenti, seven hundred. 700. DCC. 
Octingenti, eight hundred. 800. DCCC 
Nongenti, nine hundred. 900. DCCCC 
ae A. a thousand. 1,000. 

Bis mille. two thousand. 2,000. MM. 
Deen’ den thousand. =» 10,000. XM. 
vee ile oo ‘ twenty thousand. 20,000. XXM. 


A thousand was originally marked thus, cro. which in latter times 
was contracted into uw. Five hundred was marked thus, 10, or, by con- 
traction, D. 


The annexing of o. to 10. makes its value ten times greater; thus, 
190. marks five thousand, and 1000. fifty thousand. 


The prefixing of c. together with the annexing of o. to the number 
clo. makes its value ten times greater; thus, ccroo. denotes ten thou- 
gand; and occi909. a hundred thousand. The ancient Romans, accord- 
tng to Pliny, proceeded no farther in this method of notation. If they 
had occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition; 
thus, cecioo0. ccci990. signified two hundred thousand, &c. 


We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn 
over the top of the numeral letters; thus, iii. denotes three thousand ; 
X. ten thousand. 


The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, want the singular. 


Unus is not used in the plural, except when joined with a substan- 
tive which wants the singular ; as, in unis edibus, in one house. Te- 
rent. Eun. ii. 3.75. Une, nuptie. Id. Andr.iv.1.51. In una menia 
convenére. Sallust. Cat. 6. or when several particulars are considered 
as one whole; as, una vestimenta, one suit of clothes, Cic. Flacc. 29. 


Duo and tres are thus declined: 


Plural. Plural. 
N. duo, due, duo, N. tres, tres, tria, 
G. duorum, duarum, dudrum, | G. trium, trium, trium, 
D. duobus, duabus, dudbus, | D. tribus, tribus, tribus, 
A. duos or duo, duas, duo, A. tres, tres, tria, 
V. duo, due, duo, V. tres, tres, tria, 
A. duobus, duabus, dudbus. | A. tribus,  tribus,, tribus. 
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fn the same manner with duo, decline ambo, both. 


All the cardinal numbers from quatuor, to centum, including them 
both, are indeclinable; and from centum to mille, are declined like the 
plural of bonus; thus, ducenti, -tea, -ta; ducentorum, -tdrum, -td- 
rum, &c. 


Mille, the substantive, makes Nom. and Acc. mille, Abl. milli ; as, 
mille hominum, ‘a thousand men ;’ milli hominum, ‘ with a thousand 
men.’ Inthe plural it is perfect. Duo millia hominum, ‘two thou- 
sand men;’ T'rium millium hominum, Tribus millibus hominum, &c. 


Milte, the adjective is plural only, and indeclinable; as, milli homi- 
nes, ‘a thousand men ;’ mille hominibus, ‘with a thousand men.’ To 
express more than one thousand, it hasthe numeral adverbs joined with 
it; as, Bis mille homines, ‘two thousand men;’ Jer mille homi- 
nes, &c. 


2. The Ordinal numbers, are, primus, first; sécundus, second, &c.; 
declined like bonus. 


3. The Distributive are, singiili, one by one; bini, two by two, or 
by twos, &c.; declined like the plural of bonus. 


4. The Multiplicative numbers are simplex, simple ; duplez, double, 
or two-fold ; triplex, triple, or three-fold; quadruplex, four-fold, &c.; 
all of them declined like felix ; thus, simplex, -icis, &c. 


5. The Cardinal and Distributive numbers may be thus distinguish- 
ed; the Cardinal expresses a number absolutely, as, one, two, &c.; the 
Distributive are those which distribute the same number toevery single 
person; as, Dedit nobis DEcEM libros, ‘ he gave us together ten books ;’ 
dedit nobis pENos libres, ‘he gave us each ten books.’ 


But poets, and sometimes prose writers, use the Distributive for the 
_ Cardinal numbers, particularly with substantives which are plural only ; 
as, bine nuptie, ‘two weddings; bine litere, ‘two epistles;’ not 
dua, for due litere would mean two letters of the alphabet. 


The Multiplicative numbers are also sometimes used for the Cardi- 
nal by the poets; as, Duplices tendens ad sidéra palmas, instead of 
duas palmas. 


The interrogative words to which these numerals answer, are quot, 
quotus, quoténi, quoties, and quotuplex. 


Quot, how many? is indeclinable: So tot, so many ; tétidem, just 
so many; quotquot quotcunque, how many soever ; aliquot, some. 


The following Table contains a list of the Ordinal and Distributive 
Numbers, together with the Numeral Adverbs, which are often joined 
with the Numeral] Adjectives, 
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_ Ordinal. Distributeve. Numeral Adverbs. 
Primus, -a, -um. Singuli, -e, -a. Semel, once. 
Sécundus. Bint. Bis, twice. 
Tertius. Terni. Ter, thrice. 
Quartus. Quaterni. Quater, four times. 
Quintus. Quini. Quinquies, &c. 
Sextus. Séni. Sexies. 

Septimus. Septéni Septies. 

Octav us. Octoni Octies. 

Nonus. Novéni Nodvies. 

Décfmus. Déni. Décies. 
Undécimus. Undéeni Undecies. 
Duodecfmus. Duodéni Duodecies. 
Decimus tertius. Trédéni, terni deni. "s‘redecies. 
DecYmus quartus. Quaterni deni. Quatuordecies. 
DecImus quintus. Quindéni. Quindecies. 
Decimus sextus. Seni deni. Sexdecics. 
Decimus septimus. Septéni deni. Decies ac septies. 


Decimus octavua. 
Decimus nonue. 


Octoni deni. 
Novéni deni 


Decies ac octics. 
Decies et novies. 


Vigesimus, vicesYmus. Vicéni. Vicies. 
Vigesimus primus. Vicéni singuli. Vicies semel. 
Trigesimus, tricesimus. T'ricéni. Tricies. 
Quadragesimus. Quadragéni. Quadrigies. 
Quing vagesimus. Quinquagéni. Quinquagies. 
Sexagesimus. Sexagéni. Sexagies. 
Septuagesimus. Septuagéni. Septuagies. 
Octogesimus. Octogéni. Octigies. 
Nonagesimus. Nonagéni. Nonagies. 
€entesimus. Centéni. Centies. 
Ducentesimus. Ducéni. Diucenties. 
Trécentesimus. Trécenténi. Trécenties. 
Quadringentesimus. Quater centéni. Quadringenties. 
Quingentesimus. Quinquies centéni. Quingenties. 
Sexcentesimus. Sexies centéni. Sexcenties. 
Septingentesimus. Septies centéni. Septingenties. 
Octingentesimus. Octies centéni. Octingenties. 
Nongentesimus. Novies centéni. Noningenties. 
Millesimus. Milleni. Millies. 

Bis millesimus. Bis milléni. Bis millies. 


To the numeral adjectives may be added such as express division, proportion, 
time, weight, &c.; as, bYpartitus, triparfitus, &c. ; duplus, triplus, &c.; bimus, trv 
mus, &c.; brennis, triennis, dc.; bimestris, trimestria, &c.; bilsbris, trilibris, &c.; 
bindrius, ternarius, &c.; which last are applied to the number of any kind of 
things whatever; as, versus séndrius, a verse of six feet; dénarius nummus,a 
coin of ten asses; octogendrius senex, an old man eighty years old ; grez centena- 
rius, a flock of an hundred, &c. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


The comparison of adjectives expresses the qua- 
lity in different degrees: as, durus, hard; durtor, 


harder; durissimus, hardest. 
G 2. 
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Those adjectives only are compared whose sig- 
nification admits the distinction of more and less. 

The degrees of comparison are three, the Posz- 
tive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

The Positive seems improperly to be called a 
degree. It simply signifies the quality; as durus, 
hard; and serves only as a foundation for the 
other degrees. By it we express the relation of 
equality; as, he zs as tall as I. 

The Comparative expresses a greater degree of 
the quality, and has always a reference to a less 
degree of the same; as, durtor, harder ; sapzentzor, 
wiser. 

The Superlative expresses the quality carried to 
the greatest degree; as, durtssimus, hardest; sapt- 
entissimus, wisest. 


FORMATION OF THE DEGREES. 


COMPARATIVE. 


The comparative degree is formed from the first case of the positive 
which ends in ¢, by adding the syllable or for the masculine and femi- 
nine, and us for the neuter ; as, - 


Nom. altus, alta, altum, 
Gen. alti: 


then adding or and us, we have altior, altior, altius. 


In adjectives of the third declension, the Dative isof course the first 
case that ends in i, as, Nom. mitis, Gen. mitis, Dat. mitt; then by 
adding or and us, we have mitior, mitior, mitius. 


Mitior, meeker, is thus declined. 
Singular number. 


Nom. Mitior, mitior, mitius, 
Gen. Mitioris, mitioris, mitioris, 
Dat. Mitiori, mitiori, mitiori, 
Ace. Mitiorem, mitiérem, mitius, 
Voc. Mitior, mitior, mitiue, 
Abl. Mitiore, or . 


Mitiori, in all the genders. 
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Plural number. 
Nom. Mitiores, mitiores, mitiora, 
Gen. Mitiorum, mitiorum, mitiorum, 
Dat. Mitioribus, mitioribus mitioribus, 
Acc. Mitiores, mitiores, mitivra. 
Voe. Mitiores, mitiores, mitiora, 
Abdl. Mitioribus, mitioribus, mitioribus. 
= SUPERLATIVE. 


The Superlative degree is formed from the same case by adding 
sstmus ; as, Nom. altus, Gen. alti, Superlative altisstmus. So, mitis, 
Gen. mitis, Dat. miti, Superlative mitissimus. 

If the positive end in er, the superlative is formed from the nomina- 
tive by adding rimus; as, pauper, ‘ poor; pauperrimus, ‘ poorest.’ 

The Comparative is always of the Third declension, the Superlative 
of the First and Second. 


IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 


1. Bonus, meélior, optimus, good, better, best. 
Malus, pejor, pessimus, bad, worse, worst. 
Magnus, major, maximus, great, reater, fZreatest, 
Parvus, minor, minimus, small, ess, least. 
Multus, plirimus, mud, more, most. 


Fem. Multa, plurima; neut. multum, plus, plurimum; plur. multi, 
plures, plurimi; multe, plures, plurime, &c, 


In several of these, both in English and Latin, the comparative and 
superlative seem to be formed from some other adjective, which in the 
positive has fallen into disuse ; in others, the regular form is contract- 
ed ; as, maximus, for magnissimus ; worse for worsest. 


2. These five have their superlative in limus: 


Facilis, facilior, facillimus, easy. Imbécillis, imbecillior, imbecillimus, 
Gracilis, gracilior, gracillimus, lean. weak. 
Huoilis, humilior, humillimus, low. Similis, similior, simtJ¥mus, deke. 


3. The following adjectives have regular com- 
paratives, but form the superlative differently : 


Citer, citerior, citimus, near, &c. Matirus, -ior, maturrYmus, or maturisst- 

Dexter, dexterior, dextimus, right. mus, ripe. 

Sinister, sinisterior, sinistimus, left. Postérus, posterior, postrémus, behind. ‘ 

Exter, -erior, extYmus or extremus, Superus, -rior, suprémus or summus, 
outward. high, 

Inférus, -ior, inf {mus or imus, below. Vétus, vétérior, véterrimus, old. 


Intérus, intérior, intYmus, inward. 
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4. Compounds in dicus, loquus, ficus, and vdlus, have enttor, and 
entissimus ; as, malédicus, railing; mdalédicentior, maledicentissi- 
mus: So, magniloquus, one that boasteth; bénéficus, beneficent ; 
malévolus, malevolent; mirificus, wonderful; -enttor, -entissimus, 
or, mirificissimus. Néquam, indeclinable, worthless, vicious, has 
néquior, nequissimus. 


There are a great many adjectives, which, though capable of having 
their signification increased, yet either want one of the degrees of 
comparison, or are not compared at all. 


I. The following adjectives are not used m the 
positive : 


Déterior, worse, deterrimus. Propior, nearer, proximus, nearest 
Ocior, swifter, ocissimus. __ or next. 
Prior, former, primus. Ultérior, farther, ultimys. 


2. The following want the comparative : 
$ 
i haa inclytissimus, renown- Nupérus, nuperrimue, late. 
ed. Par, parissimus, equal. 
Méritus, meritissimus, deserving. Sacer, sacerrimus, sacred. 
Novus, novissimus, new. 
8. The following want the superlative: 


Addlescens, adolescentior, young. Pronus, pronior, tnclined down- 


Dititurnus, diuturnior, lasting. wards. 
Ingens, ingentior, huge. Satur, satiirior, full. 
Jtivénis, junior, young. Sénex, senior, old.. 


Opimus, opimior, rich. 


To supply the superlative of juzvenis, or ddodlescens, we say mintmus natu, the 
youngest ; and of sener, maxtmus natu, the oldest. 


These also want the Superlative : Adjectives in dlzs, tlis, and 6#lts, and many 
in anus, tvis, and tinguus ; as capilalis, ‘ capital ;’ regalis, ‘royal ;' civilis, ‘ civil; 
juvenilis, ‘youthful ;’ tolerabilis, ‘tolerable ;’ arcaénus, ‘secret;’ declivis, 
‘bending downwards ;’ proclivis, ‘down-hill;’ longinquus, ‘far off;’ propin- 
quus, ‘near,’ &c. Some are found only in the Positive; the compounds of Gero 
and Fero, participles in rus and dus, and adjectives In Gundus, tmus, tnus, 10us, orus. 
Also, almus, ‘cherishing ;’ calvus, ‘ bald ;' claudus, ‘lame ;’ delirus, ‘ out of the 
furrow ;’ ‘ doting ;’ dudzus, ‘doubtful ;’ egénus, ‘indigent; magnantmus, ‘ coura- 
geous ;’ memor, ‘mindful ;’ mirus, wonderful; rudis, ‘new,’ ‘rude;’ salvus, 
‘safe ;’ vacuus, ‘empty ;’ vulgaris, ‘common,’ é&c. But many of these admit of 
Magis, Minus, Maximé, Minimé, &c. 


Antérior, former ; séquior, worse; sdlior, better, are only found in. the com-. 
parative. ‘ 
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4. Many adjectives are not compared at all; such are those compounded with 
nouns or verbs ; as, versicolor, of divers colours; pestifer, poisonous ; also, adjec- 
tives in us pure, in 2vus, nus, orus, or {mus, and diminulives ; as, dudius, ‘doubtful; 
vécuus,emply ; fugitivus, that flieth away; malilinus, early; canorus, shrill ; 
légitimus, lawful ; ténellus, somewhat tender ; majuscilus, &c.; together with a 
great many others of various terminations; as, al/mus, gracious ; pra@coz-ocis, 
soon or early ripe; mirus, égénus, lacer, mémor, sospes, &C. 


This defect of comparison is supplied by putting the adverb magis before the 
adjective, for the comparative degree ; and valde or muxime for the superlative ; 
thus, egénus, needy, magis egénus, more needy ; valde or marane cg cnus, Very, OF 
most needy. Which form of comparison is also used in those adjectives which 


are regularly compared. 


IRREGULAR AND UNUSUAL COMPARISONS, 


Apricus, sunny. 
Bellus, fine. 


Céler, swift. 


Commiunis, common. 
Consultus, skilled. 
Crispus, curled. 
Diversus, different. 


Divés, rich. 
Falsus, false. 


Fidus, faithful. 
Imbécillus, weak. 


Jéjunus, fasting. 

Infi initus, indefinite. 
Invictus, unconquered. 
Invisus, hated. 
Jnvitus, reluctant. . 
Licens, extravagant. 
Mellitus, honeyed. 
Néquan, wicked. 
Persuasus, persuaded. 
Pdtis, or Pote, able. 


Sylvester, or 
Sylvestris, woody. 


Antérior, former, Czs. 
Apricior, Plin. 


Bellior, Varr. 


Célérior, passim. 


Commiunior, Suet. 
[Consultior, Tertul.] 
Crispior, Plin. 
Diversior, Gel. Lucr. 
Divitior, Ovid. Cic. 
Ditior, Hor. : 
Falsius, Petron. 
Fidior, Liv. 
Imbécillior, Cie. 


Jéjunior, Circ. 
Infinitior, Cee. 
{Invictior, S. August.] 
Invisior, Mart. 
Invitior, Plaut. 
Licentior, Cic. 


—z 


Néquior, Cic. 


Potior, passim. 
Satius, betier, passim. 
Séquior, worse, Liv. 


Sylvestrior, Plin. 


Supinus, lying on tke Supinior, Mart. 
back 


PRONOUN. 


Apricissimus, Colum. 
Belliss¥mus, Circ. 
Celerrimus, passim. 
Celerissimus, Enn. & Cn. 
Manl. 
CommunissYmus, Suet. 
Consu)tissimus, Cie. 
Crispissimus, Colum. 
Diversissimus, Liv. Tactt. 
Divitiss¥mus, Cie. 
Ditissimus, Virg. 
Falsiss¥mus, Colum. 
Fidissimus, Cic. Ovid. 
Imbéecillissimus, Senec. 


Cels. 


Invictissymus, Cre. et. al. 
Invisissimus, Plan. Senec. 
Invitissimus, Circ. 
Mellitissimus, Apul. 
Néquissimus, Cre. 
Persuasiss{mus, Cic. 
Pdtissimus, passim, 


A Pronoun is a word which stands znstead of a 


noun. * 


* Thus, I stands for the name of the person who speaks; thou, for the name 


of the person addressed. 


Pronouns serve to point out objects, whose names we either do not know, or 
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The simple pronouns in Latin are eighteen ; 
égo, tu, sut ; tlle, ipse, rste, hac, 2s, quis, qut ; meus, 
tuus, suus, noster, vester ; nostras, vestras, and cwjas. 


Three of them are substantives, égo, tu, sus; 
the other fifteen are adjectives. 


Ego, I. 

Singular. Plural. 
N. ego, I N. nos, we, 
G. mel, of me, G. nostrim, or nostri, of us,. 
D. mihi, to me,. TI). nobis, to ws, 
A. me, me, 7 nos,. - Us, 
A. me, with me. A. nobis, with us. 

Tu, thou. 

Singular. Plural. 
N. tu, thou, N. vos. ye or you, 
G. tui, of thee, G. vestrim, or vestri, of yo , 
D. thi, to thee, anee D. vobis, to you, 
A. te, thee, soe A. vos, you, 
¥. tu, O thou, V. vos, O ye or you, 
A. te, with thee, A. vobis, with you. 

Sui, of himself, of herself, of itself. 

Singular. Plural. 
N. —_— N eS 
G. sui, of himself, of herself, of itself; G. sui, of themselves, 
D. sibi, to himself, to herself, &c. D. sibi, to themselves, 
= se, himself, &c. A. se, themselves, 

: — VY. ———— 

A. se, with himself, &c. A. se, with themselves. 


Oss. 1. Ego wants the vocative, because one cannot call upon himself, ex- 
cept as a second person ; thus, we cannot say, O egn,O 1; O nos, O we, 


Oss. 2. Michi in the dative is sometimes by the poets contracted into mi. 


do not want to mention. ‘They alsoserve to shorten discourse, and prevent the 
too frequent repetition of the same word ; thus, instead of saying, When Cesar 

conquered (raul, Caesar turned Cesar’s arms against Caesar's country, we 
say, When Cesar bad conquered Gaul, he turned fis arms against his country. 
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Ons. 3. ‘The genitive plural of ego was anciently nostrorum and rostrarum ; 
as tu, vestrorum and vesirgrum, which were afterwards contracted into nostram 
vestrim. 


We commonly ase nostriim and vestri:m after partitives, numerals, compara- 
tives, or superlatives ; and nostrt and vestri after other words. 


_The English substantive pronouns he, she, it, are expressed in 
Latin by these pronominal adjectives, ille, iste, hic, or is; as, 


Mlle, for the masc. illa, for the fem. illud for the neuter, that: or 
alle, he; tlla, she; ilud, it or that: thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
N. ille, illa, illud, N. illi, illee, illa, 
G. illius, illius, illius, G, illorum, illdram, illoram, 
D. illi, illi, ili, D. illis, illis, illis, 
A. illum, illam, illud, A. illos, ilas, illa, 
V. ille, illa, illud, V.. illi, ille, illa, 
A. illo, ila, illo. A. illis, illis, illis, 


_ Ipse, he himself, ipsa, she herself, ipsum, itself; and iste, ista, 
tstud, are declined like dlle ; only ipse, has ipsum in the nom. ace. 
and voc. sing. neut. 


Ipse, is often joined to ego, tu, sui; and has in Latin the same 
force with self in English, when joined with a pessessive pronoun ; as 
ego ipse, I myself. 


Hic, hec, hoc, this. 
Singular. Plural. 


hic, hee, hoc, N. hi, he, hee, 
. hujus, hujus, hujus, G. horum, herum,  horum, 
huic, huic, D. his, his, his, 
hunc, hane, hoe, A. hos, has, hee, 
hic, hec, hoc, V. hi, he, hee, 
hoc, hac, hoc. A. his, his, his. 


> ppow 
g. 
oe 


Is, ea, 14; he, she, it; or that. 


Singular, — Plural. 
N. 1s, ea, id, N. ii, eR, ea, 
G. ejus, ejus, ejus, | G. eorum, earum, eorum, 
D. ei, ei, ei, D. iis or eis, iis, or eis, iis or eis, 
A. eum, eam, id, A. e0s, . eas, ea, 
_ .—_——_, 
A. €0, e& 60. A. iis or eis, iis or eis, iis or eis, 
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Quis, que, quod or quid? which, what? Or quis? who? or 
what man? que? who? or what woman? quod or quid? what? 
which thing? or what thing? thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
N. quis, que, quod or quid, ; N. qui, que, que, 
G. cujus, cujus, cujus, G. quoruin, quarum, quorum, 
D. cui, cul, cul, D. queis, or quibus, 


A. quem, quam, quod or quid, | A. quos, quas, que, 


A. quo, qua, quo. A. queis, or quibus. 


Qui, que, quod, who, which, that; Or vir qui, the man who or 
that ; feemina que, the woman who or that; negotium quod, the 
thing which or that: genit. vir cujus, the man whose or of whom ; 
mulier cujus, the woman whose or of whom; negotium cujus, the 
thing of which, seldom whose, &c. thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
N. qui, que, quod, N. qui, que, que, 
G. cujus, cujus,  cujus, G. quorum, quarum, quorum, 
D. cui, cul, cujus, D. queis, or quibus, 
A. quem, quam, quod, a5 quos, quas, que, 
vV.— —— —_— aches 
A. quo, qua, quo. A. queis, or quibus, 


The other pronouns are derivatives, coming from ego, tu, and sui. 
Meus, my or mine; tuus, thy or thine; suus, his own, her own, its 
own, their own; are declined like bonus, -a, -um; and oster, our; 
vester, your; like pulcher, -chra, -chrum, of the first and second de- 
clension; noster, -tra, -trum. 


Nostras, of our country ; vestras, of your country; cujas, of what 
or which country ; are declined like felix, of the third declension: 
gen. nostratis, dat. nostrati, &c. 


Pronouns as well as nouns, that signify things which cannot be ad- 
dressed or called upon, want the vocative. 


Meus has mi, and sometimes meus, in the voc. sing. masc. 


The relative qut has frequently qu? in the ablative, and that, which is remark- 
able, in all genders and numbers. 

Qui is sometimes used for quis: and instead of cujus, the gen. of quis, we find 
an adjective pronoun, cujus, -a, -um. 

Simple pronouns, with respect to their significations, are divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: 
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‘1. Demonstratives, which point out any person or thing present, or as if pre- 
sent: Ego, tu, hic, iste, and sumetimes zle, 28, ipse. 
2. Relatives, which refer to something going before: ille, ipse, iste, hic, is, . 
qui. 
3. Possessives, which signify possession : meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester. 
4. Patrials or Gentiles, which signify one's country : nostras, vestras, cyjas. 
5. Interrogatives, by which we ask a question: ? cujas? When they do 


not ask a question, they are called Indefinites, like other words of the same 
nature. 


' 6. Reciprocals, which again call back or represent the same object to the mind: 
sui and suus. 


COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns are compounded variously : 


1. With other pronouns; as, isthic, isthec, isthoc, isthuc, oristuc. Acc. Isthunc, 
isthanc, isthoc, or isthuc. Abl. Isthoc, tsthac,isthoc. Nom. and acc. plur. neut. 
tsthec, of isteand hic. So illic, of tlle and hic. 


2. With some other parts of speech; as, hujusmddi, cujusmodi, &c. mécum, 
técum, sécum, nobiscum, vobiscum, quocum, or quicum, and quibuscum: eccum, 
eccam. ; eccos, eccas, and sometimes ecca in the nom. sing. of ecce andis: So 
ellum, of ecce and ille. 


3. With some syllable added ; as, tute, of tu and te, used only in the nom. 
egomet, tulémet, surmet, through all the cases, thus, metmet, tuimet, &c. of ego, tu, 
sut, and met. Instead of tumetin the nom. we say, tutémet: Hiccine, heccine, 
&c. in all the cases that end inc; of hic and cine: Medpte, tudpte, suapte, nos- 
trapte, vestrapte, in the ablat. fem. and sometimes meople, tuopte, d&c. of meus, 
&c. and pte: hicce, hecce, hocce ; hujusce, hisce, hosce ; of hicand ce: whence hu- 
jusctmodi, ejuscemodi, cujuscemddi. So, {DEM, the same, compounded of is and 
dem, which is thus declined: 


Singular. 
N. idem, eaidem, idem, 
G. ejusdem, 
D. eidem, 
A. eundem, eandem, Ydem, 
V. idem, eaidem, Ydem, 
A. eddem, eAdem, eddem. 
Plural. 
N. itdem, esedem, eidem, 
G. eorundem, earundem, eorundem, 
y). eisdem, or iisdem, 
A. eosdem, easdem, eidem, 
V. iidem, eedem, eadem, 
A. eisdem, or iisdem. 


The pronouns which we find most frequently compounded, are quis and qui. 


Quis in composition is sometimes the first, sometimes the last, and sometimes 
likewise the middle part of the word compounded ; but qui is always the first. 


H 
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}. The compounds of quis, iw which it iy put first, are qui who? quis: 
ve vlad omni 


piam, quisquam, any one ; quisque, every one ; guisguis, ; which are 
thus. declined: 
Nom. Gen. Dat. 


Quisnam, quenam, quodnam er quidnem cujuanan;  cuinam; 
Quispiam, quzpiam, quodpiam or quidpiam; cujuspiam;  cuipiam ; 
Quisquam, quequam, quodquam or quidquam; cujusquam; cuiquam ; 
Quisque, quaque, quedque or quidque;  cujusque;  cuique; 
it, quidquid or quicquid; cujuscujus; enicui. 


And so:ia the other cases according to, the simple quis. But quiequie hes not 
the fem. at all, and the neuter only in the nominative and accusative. 1 
has also quicguam for quidquam ; accusative quenquam, without the feminine. 
The plural is scarcely used. 

2. The compounds of quis, in which quis is put lest, have gva in the nom. sing. 
fem.; and in the nominative and accusative plural neuter, as, quis, some { 
ecquts, who? of e¢ and quis; also, nequis, siquis, numquis, which for the 
most part are read separately ; thus, ne quis, si quis, num quis. They are thus 


declined : 

Nom. Gen, Det. 
Altquis, alfqua, alfquod or al¥quid’; alicujus ; al¥cui; 
Ecquis, ecqua or ecque, ecquod or ecquid; eCCcUjUS ; eccui ; 
Si quis, si qua, siquod or siquid; si cujUs; si Cui ; 
Ne quis, negua, Requod = or ne quid; Re cujus ;. ne cur; 


Numguia, numqua, num quod or num quid; anoamcujus; num cui. 


3. Fhe compounds which have quis in the middle, are, ecgutsnam, who? unus« 
guisque, gen. uniuscujusque, every one: The former is used only in the nom. sing: 
and the latter. wants the plural. 

4. The compounds of qui are quicunque, whosoever ; guidam, some; quilibet. 
quivis, any one, whom you please ; which are thus declined : 


Nom. Gen. Dat. 


Quicunque, quecunqyue, quodcunque ; cojuscunque; cuicunque ; 
Quidam, quedam, | quoddam or " quiddam; cnuslanie , cuidain: , 
Quilibet, qualibet, quodl¥betor quidlibet; cujusl{bet; cuilYbet ; 
Qnivis, quevia, quodvis or quidvis; cujuavis; cuivis. 


Obs. 1. All these compounds have seldom or never queis, but quibus, in their 
dat. and abl. plur.; thus, aliguibus, &c. ot eas 

Obs. 2. Quis,and its compounds, in comic writers, have sometimes quis in the 
feminine gender. 

Obs. 3. Quidam has quendam, quandam, quoddam or quiddam, in the acc. sing. 
and U sears quarundam, quorundam, in the genitive plural, x being put in- 
stead of m, for the better sound. 

Obs. 4. Quod, with its compounds, altquod, quodvis, quoddam, &c., are uséd when 
they agree with a substantive in the same case ; quid, with its compounds, al%quid, 

idvis, &c., for the most part have either no substantive expressed, or govern one 
in the genitive. For this reason, they are by some reckoned substantives. 


Obs. 5. Aliquis and Quidam may be thus distinguished ; the former denotes a 
person or thing indeterminately ; the latter, determinately. 


Obs. 6. Uvter refers to two, and is therefore joined to comparatives: 
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Obs. 7. ‘Quis may refer.to many, and is therefore joined te superlatives. 


‘Obs. & Hic and lle are often found to refer to two words going before them. 
Hic usually to the latter; Ze to the former. 


Obs. 9. As demonstratives, Hic refers to the person nearest to me ; Iste to the 
person nearest to you; lle to any intermediate person. 


Obs. 10. Mie denotes honour: Zste, contempt: as, We vir ; iste‘homo. 


Obs. 11. Tuus is weed when we speak to one; as, Sumne, Coriolane, tn tuts 
castris capliva an mater? Vester, when we speak to more than one; as, Cives, 
amiseremini coli vesiri. 


Obs. 12. Alter is in general applied te one of two; Alzus to one of many. 


Obes. 13. Quivis, ‘any whom you please ;’ Quisquam, ‘any one ;’ and Ullus, 

‘ any,’ are thus used: Quivis affirms; as, Quidvis mf sat est, ‘any thing pleases 

me.” Ullus never affirms, but aske or denies, as also es San Thus, Nec ulla 

res er omnibus me angit, ‘nor does any of all these things distress me ;’ Nec quis- 

m eorum te novtt, ‘nor does any one of thera know yoa.’ In an interrogative 

sentence, as, An quisquam dubitavit ? ‘will any one doubt?’ Ullus is used in the 
same way. 


Obs. 14. Mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, the genitives of the primitives, are gene- 
rally used when passion or the being acted upon, is denoted : thus, anor mei, means 
* the love wherewith I am loved.’ 


‘Obs. 15. Meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, the possessives, denete action or the 
possession of a thing ; as, amor meus, is ‘the love which I possess and exert to- 
wards somebody else.’ 


‘RECTPROCALS. 


Obs. 16. Sut and suxe are called Reciprecale, because they always refer to 
#ome preceding person or thing, generally the principal noun in the sentence; 
thus, Cesar Ariovisto dixit, non sese (Cxsarem) Gallis, sed Gallis sibi (Cxesari) 
Sellum intulisse, ‘Cesar told Ariovistus that he had not made war upon the Gauls, 
but the Gauls upea him ;’,in which se and sid2 refer to Czsar, the principal noun. 


Obes. 17. The Reciprocals may likewise be applied tothe word which follows 
the verb, provided that it is capable of being turned into the nominative without 
altering the sense; thus, Trahit sxa quemque voluptas, Sel 3 ‘his own pleasure 
allures each ;’ in which sua refers to guemque, the object of the verb, because it 
may become the subject, as in the equivalent expression, Quisque irahitur a 
tate sud, ‘each one is allured by his own pleasures.’ 


Obs. 18. Suus is sometimes used in the sense of unicuique proprius, ‘ pecu- 
liar ;’ as, Sabai sua thura mittunt, ‘the country of the Sabzi produces frankin- 
cense peculiar to iiself.’ It sometimes indicates ‘fitness,’ or ‘congruity ;’ as, Sunt 
et sua dona parenti, (Virg.) ‘there are likewise for my father fit, appropriate, ar 
suitable presents.’ 


Obs. 19. Sreus is often used without the substantive being mentioned ; es, sutan 
cuique tribuito, ‘give every man his own;’ (negotium, ‘thing,’ being understood.) 
aad bie ria ‘his soldiers,’ or ‘countrymen answered ;’ (cives or mililes being 

erstood.) 


Obs. 20. The reci Is alone are used with quisque, and they are 
placed before it; as, Pro se quisque acriter intendut animum, Liv. ‘tet each one 
for himself give his most critical attention ;’ Sua cujusque anemantis natura est, 
Cic. ‘every animal has its own peculiar nature,’ 
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Obs. 21. Sidi, and sometimes tii, mihi, &e., are used for the sake of ele- 


gance, when not indispensably necessary ; as, Expédi mihi hoc negotium, Ter. 
‘despatch this business for me. 


VERB* 


A verb isa word which expresses what is affirm- 
ed of things; as, The boy reads. 'Thesun shtnes. 
The man loves. 


Or, A verb ts that part of speechwhsch signifies to 
be, to do, or to suffer. 


Verbs, with respect to their signification, are di- 
vided into three different classes, Active, Passive, 
and Neuter; because we consider things either as 
acting, or being acted upon; or as neither acting, 
nor being acted upon; but simply existing, or ex- 
isting in a certain state or condition, as ina state of 
motion or rest; &c. 


1. An Active verb expresses an action, and ne- 
cessarily supposes an agent, and an object acted 
upon; as, amare, to love; amo te, I love thee. 


2. A verb Passive expresses a passion or suffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an action; and necessarily 
implies an object acted upon, and an agent by 


*It is called a Verb or Word by way of eminence, because it is the most essen- 
tial word in a sentence, without which the other parts of speech can form no. 
complete sense. Thus, the diligent boy reads his lesson with care, is a perfect sen- 
tence ; but if we take away the affirmation, or the word reads, it is rendered im- 
perfect, or rather becomes no sentence at all; thus, the deligent boy his lesson with 
care. 

A verb therefore may be thus distinguished from any other part of speech - 
Whatever word expresses an affirmation, or assertion, is a verb; or thus, What- 
ever word, with a substantive noun or pronoun before or afier it, makes full 
sense, is a verb; as, stones fall, I walk, walk thou. Here fall and walk are verbs, 
because they contain an affirmation; but when we say, a long walk, a dangerous 
fall, there isno affirmation expressed ; and the same words walk and fall become 
substantives or nouns. We often find likewise in Latin the same word used as a 
verb, and also as some other part of speech ; thus, amor, -dris, love, a substantive ; 
and amor, [ am loved, a verb, 
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which it is acted upon; as, amart, to be loved; tu 
amaris a me, thou art loved by me. 


3. A Neuter verb properly expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply the being, state, or 
condition of things; as, dormio, I sleep; sedeo, I 
sit. 

The verb is also called Transitive when the action passes over to 
the object, or has an effect on some other thing; as scribo litéras, 1 
write letters: but when the action is confined within the agent, and 
passes not over to any object, it is called Intransitive ; as, ambilo, 1 
walk; curro, [ run; which are likewise called Neuter verbs. Many 
verbs in Latin and English are used both in a transitive and in an in- 
transitive or neuter sense ; as sistére, to stop; incipére, to begin; du- 
rare, to endure, or to harden, &c. 

Verbs which simply signify being are likewise called Substantive. 
verbs ; as, esse or existére, to be, or to exist. The notion of existence is 
implied in the signification of every verb; thus, I love, may be resolved 
into I am loving. 

When the meaning of a verb is expressed without any affirmation, 
or in such a form as to be joined toa substantive noun, partaking there- 
by of the nature of an adjective, it is called a Participle ; as, amans, 
loving; amdatus, loved. But when it has the form of a substantive, it 
is called a Gerund, or a Supine; as, amandum, loving; amdtum, to 
love ; amdatu, to love, or to be loved. 


A verb is varied or declined by Vozces, Modes, 
Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

There are two voices; the Active and Passive. 

The modes are four; Indicative, Subjunctive, Im- 
perative, and Infinitive. 

The tenses are five; the Present, the Preter-tm- 
perfect, the Preter-perfect, the Preter-pluperfect, 
and the Future. 

The numbers are two; Singular and Plurat. 

The persons are three ; First, Second, and Therd. 


VOICES. 


Voice expresses the different circumstances in which we consider an 
object, whether as acting or being acted upon. When the action is con- 
. ae: 27 
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fined to the agent or nominative, as, cado, ‘I fall;’ or when it is exert- 
ed by the nominative upon an external object, as, amo virum, ‘I love 
the man,’ the Active voice is used; but when the action is exerted by 
an external object upon the nominative, the Passive voice is employed, 
as, vir amatur, ‘ the man is loved.’ 


As an Active verb denotes that the nominative to it, is doing some- 
thing, and a Passive verb, that something is done to it, or in the lan- 
guage of grammarians, that it is suffering ; hence, to distinguish whe- 
ther an English verb is to be rendered in Latin by the Active or Passive 
voice, nothing more is necessary than to consider whether the nomina- 
tive be doing or suffering; as, ‘John is building,’ Joannes edificat : 
‘The wall is building,’ murus edificatur. The English is the same in 
both examples; but in one, John is active, in the other the wall is pas- 
sive. 


MODES. 


Modes or moods are the various manners of expressing the signifi- 
cation of the verb: 


The Indicative declares or affirms positively; as, amo, I love; 
amabo, I shall or will love; or asks a question; as, an tu amas? dost 
thou love? 


The Subjunctive is usually joined to some other verb, and cannot 
make a full meaning by itself; as, st me obsecret, redibo, if he entreat 
me, I will return. Ter. 


The Imperative commands, exhorts, or entreats; as, ama, love thou. 


The Infinitive simply expresses the signification of the verb, with- 
out limiting it toany person or number; as, amdre, to love. 


TENSES. 


Tenses, or Times, express the time when any thing is supposed te be, 
to act, or to suffer. 


The general divisions of time are into present, past, and. future ; but 
grammarians make five tenses, namely: the Present, the Preter-imper- 
fect, the Preter-perfect, the Preter-pluperfect, and the Future. 


PRESENT. 


1. The Present tense denotes that an action is going on; a8, ed?- 
Jfecat, ‘he builds.’ Historians and poets sometimes describe past ac- 
tions in this tense, in order to give animation to their discourse, by 
bringing them, as it were, under immediate observation. Thus, Livy, 
Ad equites dictator apvouaT oblestans ut ex equis DESCENDANT, ‘the 
dictator flies forward to the cavalry, beseeching them to dismount from 
their horses.’ | 
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2. Any general custom, if still existing, may be expressed in this 
tense ; thus, A Parthos stgnum patur tympano, et non tubd, Jus- 
tin. ‘ Among the Parthians the signal 1s gtven by the drum, and not by 
the trumpet.’ 

3. In Latin, as in English, this tense may express futurity; as, quam 
mox navigo Ephesum, Plaut. ‘as soon as [ sail,’ or ‘ shall sail to Ephe- 
sus.” 


PRETER-1MPERFEOT. 


1. The Preter-imperfect expresses an action as passing sometime 
ago, but not yet finished; as, edificabat, ‘ he was building.’ 


2. It likewise denotes what is usual or customary ; as, atebat, ‘he 
was wont to say.’ 


PRETER-PER FECT. 


1. When we mean to say that an action has taken place, without 
particular reference to the present, or has taken place within some pe- 
riod of time not yet fully past, we use the Preeter-perfect tense, as, 
amavt, ‘I loved,’ or ‘ have loved.’ 

2. It is sometimes used instead of the Pluperfect indicative; Que 
postquan evolvit, cecoque exémit acervo, Ovid, * which after he sorted 
(had sorted) and took (had taken) from the confused mass.’ 


3. It is poetically used instead of the imperfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive; as, nec veni nisi fata, Virg. ‘neither would I have come un- 
less the fates,’ &c., for venissem. 


PRETER-PLUPERFECT. 


When we mean to say that an action was completed before some 
other past action took place, we use the Preter-pluperfect tense, as 
hostes superavérat, ‘he had conquered the enemy’ before the succours 
arrived, 


FUTURE. 


Future time is expressed two different ways. When we mean to ex- 
press that an action will be going on, some time hence, but not finished, 
we use the Future indicative ; as, Cendbo, ‘I shall sup ;’ but when we 
mean to say that an action will be finished before another action, also 
future, takes place, we use the Future subjunctive ; as, Cum ccenavero, 
profiscar, ‘ when I have supped,’ or ‘ shall have supped, I will go.’ 


NUMBER AND PERSON. 


1. Number marks how many we suppose to be, to act, or to suffer. 
As one or more persons may speak, be spoken to, or spoken of, there 
are two numbers; the Singular, which speaks of one, and the Plural, 
which speaks of more than one. 
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2. Person shows to what the meaning of the verb is applied, whether 
to the person speaking, the person spoken to, or to some other person or 
thing. There are three persons in each number: in the Singular, 
Ego, ‘I,’ is of the first; J’, ‘thou,’ is of the second; and Ile, ‘ he,’. 
or Ila, ‘ she,’ is of the third person: in the Plural, Nos, ‘ we,’ is of the 
first; Vos, ‘ ye’ or ‘ you,” is of the second ; Jili, (masc.) ‘ they,’ or Ile, 
(fem.) ‘ they,’ is of the third person ; and to each of these the verb has 
appropriate variations in its terminations, 


Qui takes the person of the antecedent. 
Ipse may be joined to any person, according to the sense. 


THE DIFFERENT CONJUGATIONS. 


A verb 's properly said to be conjugated, when all its parts are pro- 
rly classed, or, as it were, yoked together, according to Voice, Mode, 
ense, Number, and Person. 


Conjugation is the regular distribution of the various parts of verbs, 
according to the different voices, modes, tenses, numbers and persons. 
There are four conjugations of verbs in Latin, 
distinguished by the vowel preceding re of the 
infinitive mode. : 
The first conjugation makes are long ; as Amare. 
_ The second conjugation makes ére long; as, 
Docére. 
The third conjugation makes 2re short; as, Le- 
gere. 
The fourth conjugation makes ive long ; as, Aw- 


dire. 


Except dére, to give, which has & short, and also its compounds; thus, Cir. 
cumdére, to surround ; circumdémus, -ditis, dabam, dabo, &c. 


‘The different conjugations are likewise distinguished from one an- 
other by the different terminations of the following tenses : 


ACTIVE VOICE, 


Indicative Mode. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 
Persons. — Persons. 
1 2 3. 1 2 3 
. : 1. -o, “as, -at; -amus, -itis, eant. 
3S 2. -€0, -e8, -et; -Emus, -6tis, -ent. 
Se 3. 0, — -is, -it ; -Imus, -itis, -uat. 
4. “10, -is, “It 3 -Imus, oitis, -lant. 
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Imperfect. 
] ) -ibam, -ibas, -ibat ? -aibamus, 
2. é bam, -€bas, -ébat , -6bamus, 
3. -ébam, -ébas, -Ebat ; -ébamus, 
4. -iébam, -iébas, -iébat; -iébamus, 
Future. 
1. -abo, -abis, -abit 3 : -ibYmus, 
2. -ébo, bis, -ébit; -ébYmus, 
3. “am, —=s--€8, -et; -6mus, 
4. -iam, -les, -let; -iémus, 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Present Tense. 
1. -em, -€8, -et; -émus, 
2. -eam, -€as, -eat ; -eaimus, 
3. -am, -a8, -at; -imus, 
4, -iam, -las, -lat ; -idmus 
Imperfect. 
]. -a&rem, Gres, -iret; -&rémus, 
2. -érem, -Eres, -Eret ; -€rémus, 
3. -érem, -6res, -Eret; -€rémus, 
4, -lirem, -1res, -Iret ; -1rémus, 
Imperative Mode. 
2. 3. 2. 
1. -a or ato, -iito; -ite or atote, 
2. -e or élo, -6tO 5 -6te or étote, 
3. -e or Ito, -Ito; -fte or itdte, 
4. -i or ilo, “ito ; -ite or itdte, 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mode. 
Present Tense. 
1. -or, -Grisor-fre, -atur; -imur, 
2. -eor, -€ris or -ére, -6tur; -émur, 
3. -or, -éris or -ére, -Ttur ; -{mur, 
4. -ior, -iris or -ire, -itur ; -1mur, 
Imperfect. 
]. -abar, -abaris or -ibire, -abatur; -abamur, 
2. -ébar, -ébaris ur -ébare, -ébatur; -ébamur, 
3. -ébar, -ébaris or ébaire, -€batur; -ébamur, 
4. -iébar, -iébaris, or iébare, -iébatur; -iébamur, 


-abatis, 
-ébiatis, 
-ébatis, 
-lébatis, 


-abitis, 
-ébitis, 
-6tis, 
-16lis, 


-anto. 
-ento. 
-unto. 
-lunto. 


-amfni, 
mini, 
-imYni, 
-Imini, 


-abamini, 
-6bamyni, 
-ébamini, 
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-Abant. 
-ébant. 
-ébant. 
-iébant. 


-abunt. 
-€ébunt. 
-ent. 
-lent 


-ent. 
-eant. 
-ant. 
-iant. 


-frent. 
-6rent. 
-érent. 
-Irent. 


-antur. 
-entur. 
-untur. 
-luntur. 


-abantur. 
-6bantur. 
-6bantur. - 
-lébantur. 


Future. 
}. -Abor, -béris or -ibére, -abYtur; -abimur, -aibymini, -abuntur. 
2. Sbor, -dbéris or ébére, -ébitur; -ébimur, ébimini, -ébuntur. — 
3. -ar, -6rig or -ére, -étur; -émur, -énf{ni, -entur. 
4. -iar, -léris or-iére, -iétur; -iémur, -iém{ni, -ientur. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Present Tense. 
1, -er, -éris or -ére, -étur; -émur, -émini, -entar. 
2. -ear, -earisor-eaire, -eaitur; -eamur, -eamini, -eantar. 
3. -ar, “iris or -aire, -Alur; -imur, -amini, -antur. 
4. -iar, -laris or -jare, -jatur; -lamur, -iamini, -iantur. 
Imperfect. 
]. -irer, -&réris or -firére, -Hrétur; -aréemur, -irémYni, -Brentur. 
2. rer, -Gréris or -€rére, -€rétur; -€rémur, -érémini, -érentur. 
3. -Erer, -éréris or -€rére, -€rélur; -€rémur, -€rémini, -€rentur. 
4- -irer, -iréris or -irére, -irétur; -1rémur, -irémYni, -irentur. 
Imperative Mode. 
2. 3. 2, 3. 

1. -Bre or -Gtor, -itor ; Amini, -antor. 

2. re or -étor, -Gtor ; -émini, eentor. 

3. -Gre or Stor, Tor ; -Imini, -untor. 

4. -ire or itor, “Itor; -imini, -iuntor. 


CONJUGATIONS OF VERB. 


Observe. Verbs in io of the third conjugation have iunt in the third person 
plur. of the present indic. active, and tuntur in the passive ; and so in the impera- 
tive, unto and iuntor. In the imperfect and future of the indicative they have 
ener the terminations of the fourth conjugation, iébam and tam ; iébar and 
tar, 
ne terminations of the other tenses are the same through all the conjugations. 

ug, 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Indicative Mode. 
Singiar. Plural. 
L. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 
Perf. -i, -isti “it; -imus, -istis, -6runt or ére 
Plu. -éram, -€ras, -érat; -€ramus, -6ratis, -érant. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Perf. -€rim, -6ris, -6rit; -érimus, -éritis, ~érint. 
Plu. -insem, _—-isses, -isset ; -issémus, -issétis, -iesent. 
Fut. -éro, -Sria, rit; -érimus, ritis, -érint. 


CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 05 


These Tenses, in the Passive Voice, are formed by the Participle Perfect, and 
re vary verb sum, which is also used to express the Future of the Infinitive 
ctive. 


SUM ia an irregular verb, and thus conjugated : 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. 
Sum, ease, fui. To be. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. am. 


Singular. Plural 
£1. Sum, 1 am. Siimus, We are. 
£2. Es, Thou art, OF you are. Estis, é OF you are. 
3 Est, He is. Sunt, They are. 


IMPERFECT. was. 


1. Eram, J was. Eramus, We were. 
2. Eras, Thow wast, or you were. Eratis, Ye or you were. 
3. Erat, He was. Erant, They were. 


perrect. Have been or was. 


1. Fui, Ihave been. Fulmus, We have been. 

2. Fuisti, Thou hast been. Fuistis, Ye have been. 

& Fuit, He has been. Fuérunt, or re, They have been: 
PLUPERFECT. had been. : 

1. Fuéram, J had been. Fucramus, We had been. 

2. Fuéras, Thou hadst been. Fueratis, Ye had been. 

3. Fuérat, He had been. Fuérant, They had been. 


FUTURE. shall or will.* 


1. Ero, I shall be. ErYmus, We shall be. 
2. Eris, Thou wilt be. Eritis, ‘e will be. 
3. Erit, He will be. Erunt, They will be. 


a na an ed 


* Shall and will are always employed to express future time. ; 

Wull, in the first person singular and plural, promises or threatens; in the 
second and third persons, only foretells: shall, on the contrary, in the first person, 
simply foretells; in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or threat- 
ens. Bunt the contrary of this holds, when we ask a question ; thus, “ I shall go,” 
“‘you will go,” express event only; but “well you go?” imports intention; and 
“ shall I go?” refers to the will of another. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. may or can. 


1. Sim, Imay be. Simus, We may be. 
2. Sis, Thou mayest be. Sitis, Ye may be 
3. Sit, He may be. Sint, They may be. 
IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should. 
1. Essem, I might be. Essémus, We might be. 
2. Esses, Thou mightest be. Essétis, Ye might be. 
3. Esset, He might be. Essent, They might be. 
PERFECT. may have. 
1. Fuérim, £ may have been. Fuerfmus, We may have been. 
2. Fuéris, Thou mayest have been. Fueritis, Ye may have been. 
3. Fuérit, He may have been. Fuérint, They may have been. 
PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have ; or had. 
1. Fuissem, I might have been. Fuissémus, We might have been. 
2. Fuisses, Thou mightest have been. Fuisséiis, Ye might have been. 
3. Faisset, He might have been. Fuissent, They might have been. 
FUTURE. shall have. 
1. Fuéro, I shall have been. FuerYmus, We shall have been. 
2. Fuéris, Thou wilt have been. Fueritis, Ye will have been. 
3. Fuérit, He will have been. Fuérint, TZhey will have been. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 
2. Es or esto, Be thou. Fste or Estote, Be ye, or be you. 
3. Esto, Let him be. Sunto, Let them be. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 
PRES. Esse, To be. 
PERF. Fuisse, To have been. 
FuT. Esee futurus, -a, -um, To be about to be. 
Fuisse futurus, -a, -um, To have been about to be. 
PARTICIPLE. 


FUTURE. Futurus, -a,-um, About to be. 


Obs. 1. The personal pronouns, which in English are, for the most part, added 
to the verb, in Latin are commonly understood ; because the several persons are 
distinguished from one another by the different terminations of the verb, though 
the persons themselves be not expressed. The learner, however, at first may 
accustomed to join them with the verb; thus, ego sum, I am, tu es, thou art, or 
you are; dle est, he is; nos sumus, we are; &c. 
thou lovest, or you Jove; ile amat, he loveth or loves ; nos amamus, we love, &. 

Obs. 2. In the second person singular in English, we commonly use the plural 
form, except in solemn discourse; as, tu es, thou art, or much oftener, you are; tu 
eras, thou wast, or you were; tu sis, thou mayest be, or you may be; &c. So, tu 


amas, thou lovest, or you love ; tu amabas, thou lovedest, or you loved; &c. 


So ego amo,I love; tu amas, 


4 


S. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Amo, amare, aMivi, amatum, To love. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. love, do love, or am loving. 


. Am-o, I love. P. Am-amus, We love. 
Am-as, Thou lovest. Am-atis, Ye or you love. 
Am-at, He loves. Am-ant, They love. 

IMPERFECT. was. 

. Am-abam, I was loving. P. Am-abaimus, We were loving. 
Am-abas, Zhou wast loving. - Am-abatis, Ye or you were loving. 
Am-abat, He was loving. Am-abant, They were loving. 

PERFECT. have. 

. Am-avi, J have loved. P. Am-avimus, We have loved. 
Am-avisti, ina li sae eerie, Ye or you have loved. 
Am-avit e ° m-avérunt, or 

oe. } They have loved. 
PLUPERFECT. had. 
Am-avéram, I had loved. P. Am-averimus, We had loved. 
Am-avéras, Thou hadst loved. Am-averatis, Ye or you had loved. 
Am-averat, He had loved. Am-avérant, They had loved. 
FUTURE. shall or will. 

. Am-abo, I shall love. P. Am-abimus, We shall love. 
Am-abis, Thou wilt love. Am-abitis, Ye or you will love. 
Am-abit, He will love. Am-abunt, They will love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. may Or can. 

. Am-em, I may love. P. Am-émus, We may love. 

Am-es, Thou mayest love. Am-étis, Ye or you may love. 

Am-et, He may love. Am-ent, They may love. 
IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should. 

Am-arem, J might love. | P. Am-arémus, We might love. 

Am-ires, Thou mightest love. Am-arétis, Ye or you might love. 

Am-aret, He might love. Am-arént, They might love. 


I 
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PERFECT. may have. 


&. Am-avérim, I may have loved. P. Am-averfmus, We may have loved. 
Am-avéris, Thou mayest have loved. Am-averitia, Ye or you may have 
Am-avéerit, He may loved. loved. 


Am-avéerint, They may have loved. 
PLUPERFECT. might have. 


S. Am-avissem, I gence have loved. P. Am-avissémus, We might have loved. 
Am-avisses, § Thou mightest have — Amavissatia, § ¥¢ OF you might have 


Am-avisset, He might have loved.  Am-avissent, They might have loved. 


FUTURE. shall have. 


S. Am-avéro I shall have loved. P. Am-avertmus, We shall have loved. 
Am-avéris, Thou wilt have loved. Am-averitis, Ye or you will have 
Am-averit, He will have loved. loved. 


Am-avérint, They will have loved. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Sing. 2. Am-a or am-ato, Love thou, or do thou love. 
3. Am-ato, Let him love 

Plur. 2. Am-ate, or am-atite, Love ye, or do ye love. 
3. Am-anto,* Let them love. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


rres. Am-are, To love. 

prrF. Am-avisse, To have loved. 

rut. Esse amaturus, -a, -um, To be about to love. 

Fuisse amaturus, -a, -um, To have been about to love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Am-ans, Loving. 

ruT. Am-aturus, -8, -um, About t to love. 

ee wi 

Nom. Am-andum, 

Gen. Am-andi, Of ‘eng. 

Dat. Am-ando, 0 ees 

Acc. Am-andum, 

Abl. Am-ando, Win ing. 

SUPINES. 
Former. Am-atum, To love. 
Latter. Am-atu, To love, or to be loved. 


* The form of the present subjunctive i is often used for the imperative in the 
first and third person; as, amémus, let us love : ament, let them love. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part. 
Amor, armari, amatus, Toe be loved. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. am. 
3S. Am-or, Lam loved. P. Am-amur, We are loved. 
Am-aris or -ire, Thou art loved. Am-amini, Ye or you are loved. 
Am-atur, He is loved. Am-antur, They are loved. 
IMPERFECT. was. 
S. Am-abar, 1 was loved. P. Am-abamur, We were loved. 
Am-abaris, 


Am-abamini, Ye or you were loved. 


or 
-abare, } Thou wast loved. Am-abantur, They were loved. 


Am-abatur, He was loved. 


PERFECT. have been, was, or am. 


Sing. Amiatus sum or fui, I have been loved. 
Amatus es or fuisti, Thou hast been loved. 
Amatus est or fuit, He has been loved. 

Plur. Amati sumus er fuimus, We have been loved. 
Amati, estis or fuistia, Ye or you have been loved. 


Amati sunt or fuérunter fuére, They have been loved. 


PLUPERFECT. had been. 


Sing. Amatus eram or fuéram, I had been loved. 
Améatus eras or fuéras, Thou hadst been loved. 
Amatus erat or fuérat, He had been loved. 

Plur. Amati eramus or fueramus, We had been loved. 
Amati eratis or fueratis, Ye or you had been loved. 
Amati erant or fuerant, They had been loved. 


FUTURE. shail or will be. 


S. bees I shall be loved. P. Am-abimur, We shall be pile or 
Am-abéris or ; Anm-abimini, Ye or you wi 0 
-abére, Thou wilt be loved. Am-abuntur, They will be loved. 
Am-abitur, He will be loved. 
_SUBJU NCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. may, or can be. 
S. Ameer, I may be ioved. P. Am-émur, We may be loved. 


Am-€ris or re, Thou mayest be loved. Am-emini, Ye or you may be loved. 


Am-étur, . He may be loved. Am-entur, They may be loved. 
IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should be. 
S. Am-irer, T might be loved. P. Am-arémur, We might be loved. 
Am-aréris or 2 Thou mightest be Am-areminj.§ Y@ °F you might be 
-arére, : loved. 
Am-arétur, He might be loved. Am-arentur, They might be loved. 
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Sing. Amatus sim or fuérim, I may have been loved. 
Amatus sis or fuéris, Thou mayest have been loved. 
Amatus sit or fuérit, He may have been loved. 

Plur. Amati simus or fuerimus, We may have been loved. 
Amati sitis or fuer'tis, e or you may have been loved. 
Amati sint or fuérint, They may have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have been. 

Sing. Amatus essem or fuissem, I might have been loved. 
Amatus esses or fuisses, Thou mightest have been loved. 
Amitus esset or fuisset, He might have been loved. 

Plur. Amati essémus or fuissémus, We might have been loved. 
Amati essétis or fuissétis, Ye or you might have been loved. 
Amati essent or fuissent, They might have been loved. 

FUTURE. shall have been. 

Sing. Amatus fuéro, I shall have been loved. 
Amatus fuéris, Thou wilt have been loved. 
Amatus fuerit, He will have been loved. 

Plur. Amati fuerimus, We shall have been loved. 
Amati fueritis, Ye or you will have been loved. 
Amati, fuérint, They will have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Sing. 2. Am-ire, or am-ator, Be thou loved. 
3. Am-ator, Let him be loved. 

Plur. 2. Am-amini, Be ye loved. 

3. Am-antor, Let them be loved. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRES. Am-iri, To be loved. 

PERF. Esse or fuisse amatus, -a, -um, To have been loved. 

FUT. Amatum iri, To be about to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PERF. Am-atus, -a, -um, Loved. 

FuT. Am-andus, -a, -um, To be loved. 


SECOND CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


PERFECT. may have been. , 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Décéo, docére. décui, doctum, To teach. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. teach, do teach, or am teaching. 


S. Doe-éo, I teach. P. Doc-émus, We teach. 
Doc-es, Thou teachest, or you teach. Doc-étis, Ye or you teach. 
Doc-et, He teaches. Doc-ent, They teach. 

IMPERFECT. wae. 

8. Doc-ébam, I was teaching. P. Doc-ebamus, We were teaching. _ 
Doc-ébas, Thou wast teaching. Doc-ebatis, Yeor you were teaching. 
Doc-ébat, He was teaching. Doc-ébant, They were teaching. 

PERFECT. have. 

S. Doc-ui, I have taught. P. Doc-uymus, We have taught. 
Doc-uisti, Thou hast taught. Doc-uistis, ‘eor you have taught. 
Doc-uit, He has taught. peeves: or They have taught. 

PLUPERFECT. had. 

S. Doc-uéram, J had taught. P. Doc-ueramus, We had taught. 
Doc-uéras, Thou hadst taught. Doc-ueratis, Ye or you had taught. 
Doc-uérat, He had taught. Doc-ueérant, They had taught. 

FuTURE. shall or will. 

S. Doc.ébo, I shall teach. P. Doc-ebimus, We shall teach. 
Doc-ébis, Thou wilt teach. Doc-ebitis, Ye or you will teach. 
Doc-ébit, He will teach. Doc-ébunt, They will teach. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. may OF can. 

S. Doc-eam, I may teach. P. Dec-eamus, We may teach. 
Doc-eas, Thou mayest teach. Doc-eatis, Ye or you may teach. 
Doc-eat, He may teach. Doc-eant, They may teach. 

IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should. 

S. Doc-érem, J might teach. P. Doc-erémus, We might teach. 
Doc-éres, Thou mightest teach. Doc-erétis, Ye or you might teach. 
Doc-éret, He might teach. Doc~érent, They might teach. 

PERFECT. may huve. 

Sing. Doc-uérim, I may have taught. 
Doc-uéris, Thou eg a have taught. 
Doc-uérit, He may have taught. ; 

Plur. Doc-uer{mus, We may have taught. 
Doc-ueritis, ¥e or you may have taught. 
Doc-uérint, They may have taught. 


12 
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SECOND CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have. 


Sing. Doc-uissem, I might have taught. 
Doc-uisses, Thou mightest have taught. 
Doc-uisset, He might have taught. 

Plur. Doc-uissémus, We might have taught. 
Doc-uissétis, Ye or you might have taught. 
Doc-uissent, They might have taught. 

FUTURE. shall have. 

Sing. Doc-uéro, I shall have taught. 
Doc-uénis, Thou wilt have taught. 
Doe-uérit, He will have taught. 

Plur. Doc-uerimus, We shall have taught. 
Doc-ueritis, Ye or you will have taught. 
Doc-uérint, They will have taught. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Sing. 2. Doc-e or doc-éto, Teach thou. 

3. Doc-éto, Let him teach. 

Plur. 2. Doc-éte or doc-etite, Teach ye or you. 

3- Doc-ento, Let them teach. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 

Pres. Doc-ére, To teach. 

Perr. Doc-uisse, To have taught. 

Fut. Esse doc-tarus, -a, -um, To be about to teach. 

Fuisse doc-turas, -a, -um, To have been about to teach. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Doc-ens, Teaching. 
Fut. Doc-turus, -a, -um, About to teach. 
GERUNDS. 

Nom. Doc-endum, Teaching. 

Gen. Doc-endi, teaching. 

Dat. Doc-endo, © teaching. 

Acc. Doc-endum, Teaching. 

Aél. Doc-endo, With teaching. 

SUPINES. 
Former. Doc-tum, To teach. 
Latter. Doc-tu, To teach, or to be taught. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part. 
Dicéor, docéri, doctus, Tb be taught. 


- 
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INDICATIVE MODE, 


PRESENT TENSE. Q@m. 


S. Doc-éor, -° fam taught. P. phan We are taught. 
Doc-éris or -emini, fe Or you are taught. 
doc-ére, ; Thou art taught. Doc-entur, They are nile 


Doc-étur, He is taught 


IMPERFECT. tas. 


S. estos I was taught. P esdbiiniaa We were taught. 
-ebaris, or -ebamini, Ye or you were taught. 
doc-ebire, Thou wast taught. Doc-ebantur, They mere taught. J 
Doc-ebatur, He was taught. 


PERFECT. have been, was, or am. 


Sing. Doctus sum or fui, I have been taught. 
Doctus es or fuisti, Thou hast been taught. 
Doctus est or fuit, He has been taught. 

Plur. Docti sumus o7 fuimus, We have been taught. 
Docti estis or fuistis, Ye or you have been taught. 


Docti sunt or fuérunt or fuére, They have been taught. 


PLUPERFECT. had been. 


Sing. Doctus eram or fuéram, I had been taught. 
Doctus eras or fuéras, Thou hadst been taught, 
Doctus erat or fuérat, He had been taught. 

Plur. Docti erimus or fueramue, We had been taught. 
Docti‘eratis or fueratis, Ye or you had been taught. 
Docti erant or fuérant, They had been taught. 


FUTURE. shall or will be. 


S. Doc-ébor, Lf shall be taught. PP. Doc-ebimur, We shall be taught. 
peetsre ” § Thou wilt be taught. — Doc-ebimini, § *4, 0%, 0 will be 
Doc-ebitur, He will be taught. Doc-ebuntur, They will be taught. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. may, or can be. 
S. Doc-ear, I may be taught. P. Doc-eamur, We may be taught. 


Doc-eari v.: OY ma 
ae : Thou mayest be taught. Doc-eamsni, tough y 
t, He may be taught. Doc-eantur, They may be taught. 


IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should be. 


S. Doc rer, I might be taught. P. Doc-erémur, We might be taught. 


Doc-eréris or 2 Thou mightest be .§ Ye or you might be 
-erére, ad Doc-eremini, } ~ soughi 


t. ; : 
Doc-erétur, He might be taught. Doc-erentur, They might be taught. 
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PERFECT. may have been. ~ 
Sing. Doctus sim or fuérim, I may have been taught 


Doctus sis or fuéris, Thou mayest have been taught. 
Doctus sit or fuérit, He may have been taught. 
Plur. Doctisimus or fuerimus, We may have been taught. 
Docti sitis or fueritis, Ye or you may have been taught. 
Docti sint or fuérint, They may have been taught. 
PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have been. 
Sing. Doctus essem or fuissem, I might have been taught. 
Doctus esses or fuisses, Thou mightest have been taught. 
Doctus esset or fuisset, He might have been taught. 
Plur. Docti essémus or fuissémus, We might have been taught. 
Docti essétis or fuissétis, Ye or you might have been taught. 
Docti essent or fuissent, They might have been taught. 
FUTURE. shall have been. 
Sing. Doctus fuéro, I shall have been taught. 
Doctus fuéris, Thou wilt have been taught. 
Doctus fuérit, He will have been taught. 
Plur. Docti fuerimus, We shall have been taught. 
Docti fueritis, Ye or you will have been taught. 
Docti fuérint, They will have been taught. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Sing. 2. Doc-ére or doc-étor, Be thou taught. 
3. Doc-étor, Let him be taught. 
Plur. 2. Doc-emini, Be ye taught. 
8. Doc-entor, Let them be taught. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. Doc-éri, To be taught. 
PerF. Esse or fuisse doctus, -a, -um, To have been taught. 
Fut. Doctum iri, To be about to be taught. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PerF. Doc-tus, -a, -um, Taught. 
Fut. Doc-endus, -a, -um, To be taught. 
THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Légo, légeére, légi, lectum, To read. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. read, do read, or am reading. 
S. Leg-o, f read. P. Leg-imus, We read. 
Leg-is, Thou readest. Leg-itis, Ye or you read. 


Leg-it, He reads. Leg-unt, They read. 


THIRD. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 4305 


IMPERFECT. Was. 


. Leg-ébam, J was reading. P. Leg-ebamus, We were reading. 
Leg-ébas, Thou wast reading. Leg-ebatis, ¢ Y& OF you were read: 
Leg-ébat, He was reading. 6 ; Tg. 

Leg-ébant, They were reading. 
PERFECT. have. 

. Lég-i, I have read. P. Leg-imus, We have read. 
Leg-isti, Thou hast read. Leg-istis, Ye or you have read. 
Lég-it, He has read. oe le or They have read. 

PLUPERFECT. had. 

. Leg-éram, I had read. P. Leg-eramus, We had read. 
Leg-éras, Thou hadst read. Leg-eratis, Ye or you had read. 
Leg-érat, He had read. Leg-érant, They had read. 

FUTURE. Shall, or will. 
Leg-am, 1 shall read. P. Leg-é€mus, We shall read. 
Leg-es, Thou wilt read. Leg-étis, Ye or you will read. 
Leg-et, He will read. Leg-ent, They will read. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. may, Or can. 


1 may read. P. Leg-imus, We may read. 
Thou mayest read. Leg-atis, Yeor you may read. 
He may read. Leg-ant, They may read. 
IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should. 
I might read. P. Leg-erémus, We might read. 
Thou mightest read. Leg-erétis, * Ye or you might read. 
He might read. Leg-érent, They might read. 
PERFECT. may have. 
I may have read. P. Leg-erfmus, We may have read. 
“Thou mayest have read. 1 a5 oritis Ye or you may have 
He may have read. 8 : read. 
Leg-érint, They may have read. 


PLUPERFECT. might, could, woutd, or should have. 


I might have read. P. Leg-issémus, We might have read. 

Thou mightesthave read. 1 op iesstig. § ¥¢ OF might ka 

He might have read. 6 : read. 
Leg-issent, They might have read, 

PUTURE. shall have. 

I shall have read. P. Leg-ertmus, We shall have read. 

Thou wilt have read. Leg-erttia, Xe or you well have 

He will have read. age read. : 
Leg-érint, They ull have reat. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Sing. 2. Lég-e or leg-tto, Read thou. 
3. Leg-Yto, Let him read. 
Plur. 2: Leg-ite or leg-itote, Read ye or you. 
3. Leg-unto, Let them read. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. Leg-ére, To read. 
Perr. Lég-isse, To have read. 
Fut. Esse lectirus, -a, -um, To be about to read. 


Fuisse lecturus, -a, -um, 


To have been about to read. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Leg-ens, Reading. 
Fur. Lec-turus, -a, -um, About to read. 

GERUNDS. 
Nom. Leg-endum, Reading. 
Gen. Leg-endi, oy reading. 
Dat. Leg-endo, 0 reading. 
Acc. Leg-endum, Reading. 
Ail. Leg-endo, With reading 

SUPINES, 
Former. Lec-tum, To read. 


Latter. Lectu, To read, or to be read. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Indic. _ Pres, Infin, Perf. Part. 
Légor, légi, lectus, To be read. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE, qm. 
S, Leg-or, fam read. P. Lee r, ve are read. = 
Leg-éris or eg-imini, é or you are read. 
-€re, Thou art read. Leg-untur, They are read, 
Leg-{tur, He is reqd. 
IMPERFECT. was. 
S. Leg-Sbar, I was read. P. oe ihe were read. o 
Leg-ebaris or g-ebamini, € or you were read. 
Share, Thou wast read. Legrebantur, They were read. 
Leg-ebitur, He was read. 


THIRD CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 
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PERFECT. have been, was or am. 


Sing. Lectus sum or fui, I have been read. 
Lectus es or fuisti, Thou hast been read. 
Lectus est or fuit, He has been read. 
Plur. Lecti sumus or fuimus, We have been read. 
Lecti estis or fuistis, Ye or you have been read. 
Lecti sunt or fuérunt or fuére, They have been read. 
PLUPERFECT. had been. 

Sing. Lectus eram or fuéram, I had been read. 

Lectus eras or fuéras, - Thou hadst been read. 
Lectus erat or fuérat, He had been read. 

Plur. Lecti eramus or fueramus, We had been read. 

Lecti eratis or fueratis, Ye or you had been read. 
Lecti erant or fuérant, They had been read. 
FUTURE. shall, or will be. 

S. oe I shall be read. P. Leg-émur, We shall be ere a 
g-éris or . Leg-emini, Ye or you will be read. 
-ére, Thou wilt be read. Leg-entur, They will be read. 

Leg-étur, He will be read. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. mayor can be. 

S. Leg-ar, I may be read. P. Leg-amur, may be Shaye s 
g-aris, or Leg-amini, Ye or you may be read. 
-dre, : Thou mayest be read. Leg-antur, They may be read. 

Leg-atur, He may be read. 
IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should be. 

S. ped I might be read. P. Leg-erémur, We might be bere 
g-eréris ur . Leg-eremini, Ye or you might be read. 
-erére, Thou mig htest be read. Leg-erentur, They might be read. 

Leg-erétur, He might. be read. 
PERFECT. may have been. 

Sing. Lectussim or fuérim, I may have been read. 

Lectus sis or fnéris, Thou mayest have been read. 
Lectus sit or fuérit, He may have been read. 
Plur. Lecti simus or fuer{mus, We may have been read. 
Lecti sitis or fuerytis, Ye or you may have been read. 
Lecti sint or fuérint, They may have been read. 
PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have been. 
Sing. Lectus essem or fuissem, I might have been read. 
Lectus esses or fuisses, Thou mightest have been read. 
Lectus esset or fuisset, He might have been read. 
Piur. Lecti essémus or fuissémas, We might have been read. 


Lecti essétis or fuissétis, 
Lecti easent or fuissent, 


Ye or you might have been read. 
They might have been read. 
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FUTURE. shall ‘have been. 


Sing. Lectus fuéro, d shall have been read. 
Lectus fueris, Thou wilt have been read. 
Lectus fuérit, He will have been read. 
Plur. Lecti fuerimus, We shall have been read. 
Lecti fueritis, Ye or you will have been read. 
Lecti fuérint, They will -have been read. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Sing. 2. Leg-ére or -itor, Be thou read. 
3. Leg-itor, Let him be read. 
Plur. 2. Leg-im\nui, Be ye read. 
3. Leg-untor, Let them be read. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. Leg-i, To be read. 
Perr. Esse or fuisse lectus, -a,-um, 7'o have been read. 
Fur. Lectum iri, To be about to be read. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Perr. Lec-tus, -a, -um, Read. 
Fur.  lLeg-endus, -a, -um, To be read. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Capio, capére, cépi, captum, To take. 


INDICATIVE MODF. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
Capio, - Capimus, 
‘Capis, Capitis, 
Capit, Capiunt. 

IMPERFECT. 
Capiébam, Capiebimus, 
Capiébas, Capiebatis, 
Capiébat, Capiébant. 
PERFECT. 

Cepi, Cepimus, 
Cepisti, Cepistis, 
Cepit, Cepérunt, or cepére. 

PLUPERFECT. 
Cepéram, Ceperamus, 
Cepéras, . Ceperatis, 


Cepérat, Cepéerant. 


THIRD GANTTGATION OF VERDE, 


Cepissem, 
Cepisses, 
Cepisset, 


Cepéro, 
Cepeéris, 
Cepeérit, 


2. Cape or capito, 
3. Capito. 


Pres. Capére, 
Perr. Cepisse. 


PRESENT. Capiens. 


Nom. Capiendum, 
Gen. Capiendi, 
Dat. Capiendo, 


Former. Captum. 


FUTURE. 
Capiémus, 
Capiétia, 


Capient. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
* Capiaimug, 
Capiatis, 
Capiant. 
IMPERFECT. 


Caperémus, 
Caperétis, 
Capérent.. 


PERFECT. 


Ceper‘mus, 
Ceperitis, 
Cepérint. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Cepissémus, 
Cepissétis, 
Cepissent. 
FUTURE. 

CeperYmus, 
Ceperitis, 
Cepérint. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


2. Capite or capitate, 


3. Capiunto. 


TtNFINITIVE MODE. 


Fut. Esse capturus, -a, -um, 
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Fuigge capturus, -a, -um. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Forure. Captirus. 


GERUNDS. 


Acc. Capiendum, 
Abl. Capiendo. 


SUPINES. 


K 


Latter. Captu. ° 
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THIRD CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part. 
Capior, Capi, Captus, To be taken. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

Capior, Capimur, 

Caperis or capére, Capimini, 

Capitur. Capiuntur. 
IMPERFECT. 

Capiébar, Capiebaimur, 

Capiebaris, or -bare, Capiebamini, 

Capiebatur. Capiebantur. 
PERFECT. 


Captus sum or fui, 
Captus es or fuisti, 
Captus est or fuit. 


Capti sumus or fuimus, 
Capti estis or fuistis, 
Capti sunt or fuérunt or fuére. 


PLUPERPFECT. 
Capti eramus or fueramus, 
Capti eratis or fueratis; 
Capti erant or fuérant. 


Captus eram or fuéram, 
Captus eras or fuéras, 
Captus erat or fuérat. 


FUTURE. 
Capiar, Capiémur, 
Capiéris or capiére, Capiemini, 
Capiétur. Capientur. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Capiar, Capiamur, 
Capiaris or capfare, Capiamini, 
Capiatur. Capiantur. 
IMPERFECT. 
Caperer, Caperémur, 
Caperéris or -erére, Caperemini, 
Caperétur. Caperentur. 


PERFECT. 
Capti simus or fuerimus, 
Capti sitis or fueritis, 
Capti sint or fuérint. 


Captus sim or fuérim, 
Captus sis or fuéris, 
Captus sit or fuérit. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 1il 


. PLUPERFECT. 
Captus essem or fuissem, Capti esémus or fuissémus, 
Captus esses or fuisses, Capti essétis or fuissétis, 
Captus esset or fuisset. Capti essent or fuissent. 

FUTURE. 

Captus fuéro, Capti fuerimus, 
Captus fuéris, Capti fueritis 
Captus fuérit. Capti fuérint. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


2. Capere or capitor, 2. Capimini, 
3. Capitor. 3. Capiuntor. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. Capi. For. Captum iri. 
PERF. Esse or fuisse captus -a, -um, 


| PARTICIPLES. 
PERE. Captus, -a, -um. Fut. Capiendus, -a, -um. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. Supine. 
Audio, audire, audivi, auditum, To hear. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. hear, do hear, or am hearing. 


S. Aud-io, I hear, f. Aud-imus, We hear. 
Aud-is, Thou hearest. Aud-itis, Ye or you hear. 
Aud-it, He hears. Aud-iunt, They ear. 


IMPERFECT. was. 


S. Aud-iébam, I was hearing. P. Aud-iebamus, We were hearing. 
Aud-iébas, Thou wast hearing. Aud-iebatis, Ye or you were hearing. 
Aud-iébat, He was hearing. Aud-iébant, They were hearing. 


PERFECT. have. 


S. Aud-ivi, Ihave heard. P. Aud-ivimus, We have heard. 
Aud-ivisti, Thou hast heard. Aud-ivistis, Ye or you have heard. 
Aud-ivit, He has heard. Aud-ivérunt | 


or -ivBre, } They have heard. 
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S. Aud-ivétum, I had Avard. P. Aud-ivertmes, We hed heard. 
Aud-ivéras, Thou hadst heard. Aud-iver&tis, Ye or you had heard. 
Aud-ivérat, He kad heard. Aud-ivérant. They heard. 

FUTURE. shall or will. 

S. Aud-iam, J shall hear. P. Aud-iémus, We skall hear. 
Aud-ies, Thou wilt hear. Aud-iétis, Ye or you will hear. 
Aud-iet, He will hear. Aud-ient, They will heer. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. may or can. 

S. Aud-iam, I may hear. P. Aud-iamus, We may hear. 
Aud-ias, Thou mayest hear. Aud-iatis, Ye or you may hear. 
Aud-iat, He may hear. Aud-iant, They may hear. 

IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should. 

S. Aud-irem, I might hear. P. Aud-irémus, We might hear. 
Aud-ires, Thou mightest hear. Aud-irétis, Ye or you might hear. 
Aud-iret, He might hear. Aud-irent, They might hear. 

. PERFECT. may have. 
Sing. Aud-ivérim, I may have heard. 
Aud-ivéris, Thou est have heard. 
- > Aud:ivérit, He may heard. 

Plur. Aud-iverimus, We may have heard. 

. Aud-iveritis, Ye or you may have heard. 
_ Aud-ivérint, . They may have heard. 
PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have. 

Sing. Aud-ivissem, [might have heard. 

Aud-ivisses, Thou mightest have heard. 
Aud-ivisset, He might have heard. 
Plur. Aud-ivissémus, We might have heard. 
Aud-ivissétis, Ye or you might have heard. 
Aud.-ivissent, They might have heard. : 
FUTURE. shall have. 
Sing. Aud-ivéro, I shall have heard. 
Aud-ivéris, Thou wilt have heard. 
Aud-ivérit, He will have heard. 
Plur. Aud-iverfmus, ’ We shall have heard. 
Aud-iveritis, Ye or you will have heard, 
Aud-ivérint, | They will have heard. 
IMPERATIVE MODE, 
Sing. 2. Aud-i or -ito, Hear thou. 
3. Aud-ito, . Let him hear. 
Plur. 2. Aud-ite or -itcte, Hear ye or you. 


PLUPERFrCY. fad. 


3. Aud-iunto, Let them hear. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 


Pres. Aud-ire, To hear. 

Perr. Aud-ivisse, To have heard. 

Fut. Esse auditurus, -@, -um, To be about tu hear. 

Fuisse auditurus, -a, -um, To have been about to hear. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. Aud-iens, Hearing. 
Fut. Aud-iturus, -a, -um, About to hear. 
GERUNDS. 

Nom. Aud-iendum, Hearing. 

Gen. Aud-iendi, Of hearing. 

Dat. Aud-iendo, 0 hearing. 

Acc. Aud-iendum, Hearing. 

Abl. Aud-iendo, With hearing. 

SUPINES. 
former. Aud-itum, To hear. 
Latter. Aud-itu, To hear, or to be heard. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part. 
Audior, audiri, auditus, To be heard. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. am. 

S. Aud-ior, I am heard. P. Aud-imur, Weare heard. 
Aud-iris, or ire, Thou art heard. Aud-imini, Ye or youare heard. 
Aud-itur, He is heard. Aud-iuntur, They are heard. 

IMPERFECT. was. 
S. Aud-iebar, I was heard. P. Aud-iebamur, We were heard. 


Aud-iebaris or Thou wast heard. 


-iebare, i 
Aud-iebatur, He was heard. 


Aud-iebamini, Ye or you were heard. 
Aud-iebantur, They were heard. 


PERFECT. have been. 


Sing. Auditus sum or fui, 
Auditus es or fuisti, 
Auditus est, or fuit, 
Plur. Auditi sumus or fufmus, 
Auditi estis or fuistis, 
Auditi sunt or fuérunt or fuére, 


He has been heard. 

We have been heard. 

Ye or you have been heard. 
They have been heard. 
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PLUPERFECT. had been, 


Sing. Auditus eram or fuéram, I had been heard. 
Auditus eras or fuéras, Thou hadst been heard. 
Auditus erat or fuérat, He had been heard. 

Plur. Auditi er&imas or fuerimaus, We had been heard. 
Auditi eratis or fueratis, ~ Yeor you had been heard. 
Auditi erant or fuérant, They been heard. 


FUTURE. shall or will be. 


S. ane I shall be heard. P. pean We shall peices 

ud-iéris or . ud-iemini, Ye or you . 
-iére, Thou wilt be heard. Aud-ientur, They will be heard. 

Aud-iétur, He will be heard. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


PRESENT TENSE. may, or can be. 


S. Aud-iar I may be heard. P. Aud-iamur, We may be heard. ~ 
Aud-iaris, or 2 Thou mayest be Aud-iamini, Ye or you may be heard. 
-idre, heard. Aud-iantur, They may be heard. 


Aud-iatur, He may be heard. 


IMPERFECT. might, could, would, or should be. 
S. Aud-irer, I might be heard. PP. Aud-irémur, We might be heard. 


Aud-iréris or 2 Thou mightest be ; f -Ve Ge aiow: wight be 
-rére, heard? Aud-iremini, h 2 rd Se 


Aud-irétur, © He mightbe heard. | Aud-irentur, ‘They might be heard. 


PERFECT. may have been. 


Sing. Auditus sim or fuérim, I may have been heard. 
Auditus sis er fuéris, . Thou mayest have been heard. 
Auditus sit or fuérit, He may have been heard. 

Plur. Auditi simus or fuerymus, We may have been heard. 
Auditi sitis or fueritis, Ye or you may have been heard. 
Audits sint or fuérint, They may have been heard. 

PLUPERFECT. might, could, would, or should have been. 

Sing. Auditus essem or fuissem, | I might have been heard. 
Auditus esses or fuisses, Thou mightest have been heard. 
Auditus esset or fuisset, He might have been heard. 

Plur. Auditi ess€mus or fuissémys, § We might have been heard. 
Auditi essétis or fuissétis, Ye or you might have been heard. 
Auditi essent or fuissent, They might have been heard. 

FUTURE. shall have been. 

Sing. Auditus fuéro, A shall have been heard. 
Auditus fuéris, Thou wilt have been heard. 
Auditus fuérit, He will have been heard. 

Plur. Auditi fuerimus, We shall have been heard. 
Auditi fuerytis, Ye or you will have been heard. 


Auditi fuérint, They will have been heard. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Sing. 2. Aud-ire or -itor, Be thou heard. 
3. Aud-itor, Let kim be heard. 
Plur. 2. Aud-imini, Be ye heard. 
3. Aud-iuntor, Let them be heard. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres. Aud-iri, To be heard. at 
Perr. Esse or fuisse auditus, -a,-um, To have been heard. 
Fur. Auditum iri, To be about to be heard. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Perr. Aud-itus, Heard. 


Fut. Aud-iendus, To be heard. 


DEPONENT AND COMMON VERBS. 


A deponent verb is that which, under a passive 
form, has an active or neuter signification ; as, L- 
quor, I speak ; mértor, I die. 


A common verb, under a passive form, has ei- 
ther an active or passive signification ; as, crimi- 
nor, I accuse, or I am accused. 


Most deponent verbs of old were the same with 
common verbs. They are called Deponent, be- 
cause they have /azd aside the passive sense. 


Deponent and common verbs form the partici- 
ple perfect in the same manuer asif they had the 
active voice; thus, Letor, letart, letatus, to re- 
joice ; véreor, vérért, veritus, to fear; fungor, fungt, 
Functus, to discharge an office; poteor, potirt, poti- 
tus, to enjoy, to be master of. 

Conjugation of the deponent verb Miror, ‘I admire.’ Miror, mt- 
rdris or are, mirdri, miratus. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pazs. Miror, { admire ; miraris or Gre, thou admirest, &c. 

Imp. Mirabar, -abaris or -abare, é&c., I admired, ¢c. 

Perr. Miratus sum, or fui; miratus es or fuisti, &e., 1 have, Fe. 
Pur. Miratus eram, or fueram, &c., 1 had admired. Gc. 
Fut. Mirabor; mirabéris, or mirabére, &c., L ahall admire, Se. 
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Fut. 


Pres. 
PERF. 


Fut. 


There are four principal parts of a verb, from which all the rest are 
formed; namely, O of the present, I of the perfect indicative, RE of 
the infinitive, and UM of the supine.* A verb is commonly said to be 
conjugated when only these parts are mentioned, because from them 


FORMATION OF VERBS. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Mirer; miréris or ére, &c., I may admire, &c. 

Mirarer ; aréris or arére, &c., I might admire, §c. 
Miratus sim, or fuérim, &c., I may have admired, §c. 
Miratus essem, or fuissem, &c., I might have admired, §c. 
Miratus ero, or fuéro, dzc., I shall have admired, &e. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


. Mirare or mirator, &c., admire thou, or do thou admire, ¢c. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 
Mirari, toadmire. 


. Miratis esse or fuisse, to have admired. 


Miraturus esse, to be about to admire. 

Miratum iri, to be about to be admired. 

Miraturus fuisse, to have been about to admire. 
Mirandus fuisse, to have been about to be admired. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Mirans, admiring. 
Miratus, having admired. 
in Rus. Miraturus, about to admire. 
pus. Mirandus, to be admired. 


GERUNDS. 
Mirandum, di, do, and dum. 


SUPINES. 
Miraétum, miratu. 


FORMATION OF VERBS. 


all the rest are derived. 


The first person of the Present indicative is called the Theme, or 
the Root of the verb; because from it the other three principal parts 
are formed. 


All the letters which come before -dre, -ére, -ére, or -ire, of the infi- 
nitive, are called radical letters, because they always remain the same. 
By putting these before the terminations, all the parts of any regular 


verb may be readily formed, except the compound tenses. 


*1. From o are formed am and em. 
2. From i; ram, rim, ro, sse, and ssem, 
3.-U, us, and rus, are formed from um. 
4. All other parts from re do come. 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mode. 


The Imperfect indicative is formed from the present, by changing 
o, in the first conjugation, into abam ; as, am-o, am-abam :—in the 
second conjugation, by changing o into bam ; as, duce-o, docé-bam :— 
in the third and fourth conjugations, by changing o into ébam; as, 
leg-o, leg-ébam ; audi-o, audt-ebam. 

The Pluperfect indicative is formed from the perfect in all the 
copjugations by changing 2 into éram ; as, amdv-i, amav-éram ; docu-i, 
docu-éram ; leg-i, leg-éram ; audiv-i, audiv-éram. 

The Future indicative is formed from the present, by changing 0, 
in the first conjugation, into abo; as, am-o, am-dbo; in the second 
sary Saat by changing o into bo; ae, doce-o, docé-bo; in the third 
and fourth conjugations, by changing o into am; as, leg-o, leg-em ; 
audi-o, audi-am. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


The Present subjunctive is formed from the present indicative, 
by changing 0, in the first conjugation, into em; as, am-0, am-em ; in 
the second, third, and fourth conjugations, by changing 0 into am ; as, 
doce-o, doce-am ; leg-o, leg-am ; audi-o, audi-am. 

The Imperfect subjunctive is formed, in all the conjugations, from 
the present infinitive, by adding m; as, amdre, amdrem ; docére, do-’ 
cérem ; legére, legérem; audire, audirem. 

The Perfect subjunctive is formed from the perfect indicative, by 
changing ¢ into érim; as, amdv4, amav-érim,; docu-t, docu-érim; 
leg-i, leg-trim ; audiv-t, audiv-érim. : 

The Pluperfect subjunctive is formed from the perfect indicative, 
by ren At < into tssem; as, amdv-t, amav-tesem ; docu-t, docu- 
issem ; leg-t, leg-issem ; audiv-t, audiv-issem. 

The Future subjunctive is formed from the perfect indieative, by 
changing ¢ into éro; as, amdavu-i, amav-éro; docu-t, docu-éro ; leg-t, 
leg-éro; audiv-t, audiv-éro. 


Imperative Mode. 


The Present imperative is formed from the present infinitive, by 
taking away re; as, amdre, ama; docére, doce; legére, lege; aw 


dire, audi. 
Infinitive Mode. 


The Present infinitive is formed from the present indicative, by 
changing 0, in the first conjugation, into are; a8, am-0, am-ére ; m 
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the second and fourth conjugations, by changing o into re; as, doce-o, 
docé-re ; audi-o, audi-re; in the third conjugation, by changing o or 
to into ére ; as, leg-o, leg-ére ; cap-t0, cap-ére. 

The Perfect infinitive is formed from the perfect indicative, by 
changing 1 into isse; as, amdv-t, amav-tsse ; docu-i, docu-isse ; leg-t, 
leg-isse ; audiv-1, audiv-tsse. 


The Future infinitive is formed from the supine, by changing m 
into rus,and adding esse, or fuisse ; as, amatu-m, amati-rus, esse or 
Suisse; doctu-m, docti-rus, esse or fuisse; lectu-m, lectu-rus, esse or 
Suisse ; auditu-m, auditi-rus, esse or fuisse, 


Participles. 


The Present Participle is formed from the present indicative, by 
changing 0, in the first conjugation, into ans; as, am-o, am-ans ; in 
the second conjugation, by changing o into ms; as, doce-o, doce-ns ; 
in the third and fourth conjugations, by changing o into ens; as, 
leg-o, leg-ens ; audi-o, audt-ens. . 


_ The Future Participle is formed from the supine, by changing m 
into rus; a8, amatu-m, amati-rus; doctuem, docti-rus ; lectu-m, 
lecti-rus ; auditu-m, auditi-rus. 


Gerunds. 


The Gerunds are formed from the present participle, by changing 
s into dum, di, and do; as, 


aman-s ; aman-dum, aman-di, aman-do ; 
docen-s ; docen-dum, docen-di, docen-do ; 
legen-s ; legen-dum, legen-di, legen-do ; 
audiences ; audien-dum, audien-di, audien-do. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Indicative and Subjunctive Modes. 


The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative; and the Present, 
and Imperfect Subjunctive, are formed from the corresponding tenses 
in the active voice. ; 


From those tenses in the active voice which end ino, the same 
tenses in the passive are formed by adding r; but from those which, 
in the active voice, end in m, the same tenses of the passive are 
formed by changing m into r, 
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First Conjugation. | Second Conjugation. Third Conjugation. 
Se ee SSS 
Active. Passive. Active. Passive. Active. Passive. 


Pres. Indic. amo, amor. doceo, doceor. lego, legor. 
Imp. Indic. amabam, amabar. docébam, docébar. legébam, legébar. 
Fut. Indic. amabo, améabor.  docébo, docébor. legam, _legar. 
Pres. Subj. amem,  amer. doceam, docear. legam, _legar. 
Imp. Subj. amarem, amarer. docérem, docérer. legérem, legérer. 


The other five tenses, namely, the Perfect and Pluperfect Indica- 
tive; and the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Subjunctive, are com- 
posed of the perfect participle, declined with the tenses of the verb 
Sum. 


Imperative Mode. 
The Imperative Passive is the same as the Infinitive Active. 


Infinitive Mode. 


The Present tense of the Infinitive mode is formed from the Infi- 
nitive Active, by changing e, in the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, into z; as, amar-e, amar-t; docér-e, docér-t ; audir-e, audir-i; 
and in the third conjugation, by changing ére into t; as, leg-ére, 
leg-t. 


The Future Infinitive is composed of the former supine, and iri, 
(which is the infinitive passive of the verb eo, to go,) as, amatum 
art; doctum tri; lectum tri, 


Participles. 


The Perfect Participle is formed from the former supine, by 
changing m into s; as, amdtu-m, amdatu-s; doctu-m, doctu-s ; 
lectu-m, lectu-s ; auditu-m, auditu-s. 


The Future Participle is formed from the present active participle, 
by changing s into dus; as, amans, amandus; docens, docendus ; 
legens, legendus; audiens, audiendus. 


SIGNIFICATION OF THE TENSES IN THE VARIOUS MODES. 


The tenses formed from the present of the indicative or infinitive, signify in 
general the continuance of an action or passion, or represent them as present at 
some particular time : the other tenses express an action or passion completed ; 
but not always so absolutely, as entirely to exclude the continuance of the same 
action or passion ; thus, Amo, I love, do love, or am loving ; amabam, I loved, did 
love, or was loving, &c. 
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Amdavi, I loved, did love, or have loved, that is, have done with loving, &c. 

In like manner, in the passive voice; Amor, I am loved,I am in loving, or 
in being loved, &c. 

Past time in the passive voice is expressed several different ways, by means of 
the auxiliary verb sum, and the participle perfect; thus: 


Indicative Mode. 


Perfect. Amdatus sum, I am, or have been loved, or oftener, I was loved. 
Amdatlus fui, I have been loved, or 1 was loved. 


Pluperfect. Amdtus eram, I was, or had been loved. 
Amdatus futram, I had been loved. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Perfect. Amdtus sim, I may be, or may have been loved. 
Amdatus fuérim, I may have been loved. 


Pluperfect. Amdtus essem, I mich, could, would, or should be, or have been 
oved. 
Amatus fuissem, I might, could, would, or should have been 
loved ; or I had been loved. 


Future. Amatus futro, I shall have been loved. 


The verb sum is also employed to express future time in the indicative mode, 
both active and passive; thus: 


Amatirus sum, I am about to love, I am to love, I am going to love, or I will 
love. We chiefly use this form, when some purpose or intention is sig- 


nified. 
Amadatus ero, I shall be loved. 


Obs. 1. The participles ama@tus amatirus are put before the auxiliary verb, 
because we commonly find them so placed in the classics. 


Obs. 2. In these compound tenses the learner should be taught to vary the 
ticiple like an adjective noun, according to the gender and number of the dif- 
erent substantives to which it is applied; thus, amdtus est, he is or was loved, 
when applied to a man; amdZia est, she was loved, when applied to a woman ; 
amatum est, it was loved, when applied to a thing ; amati sunt, they were loved, 
when applied to men, &c. The connecting of syntax, so far as is necessary, 
with the inflection of nouns and verbs, seems to be the most proper method of 
teaching both. 


Obs. 3. The past time and participle perfect in English are taken in different 
meanings, according to the different tenses in Latin which they are used to ex- 
press. ‘Thus, “I loved,” when put for amabam, is taken in a sense different 
from what it has when put for amavi ; #0 amor, and amdtus sum, I am loved ; 
amabar and amdatus eram, I was loved; amer, and amdlus sim, &c. In the one, 
loved is taken in a present, in the other, ina past sense. This ambiguity arises 
from the defective nature of the English verb. 


Obs. 4. The tenses of the subjunctive mode may be variously rendered, ac- 
cording to their connexion with the other of a sentence. They are often 
expressed in English as the same tenses of the indicative, and sometimes one 
tense is apparently put for another. 


é 
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Thas, Quasi intelligant, qualis, sit, As if they understood, what kind of person 
he is. Cic. In ‘factnus jurdsse putes, You would think, &c. Ov. Eléquar an 
sileam? Shall I speak out or be silent? Nec vos arguérim, Teucri, for arguam, 
Virg. Siqutd te fugéret, ego periérim, for peribo. Ter. Hunc ego si potui tan- 
tum sperare dolérem; Et eer erre, soror, potéro: for potuissem and possem. Virg. 
Singula quid reftram? hy should I mention every thing? Id. Predicéres 
mihz, You should have told me beforehand. Ter. Attu dictis, Albane, manéres, 
Ought to have stood to your word. Virg. Cuitius, credidérim, I should sooner be- 
lieve. Juv. Hauséret ensis, The sword would have destroyed. Virg. Futrint 
tratz, Grant or suppose they were angry. Szid fecisset, If he did or should do 
that. Cic. The same promiscuous use of the tenses seems also to take place 
sometimes in the indicative and infinitive; and the indicative to be put for the 
subjunctive; as, Animus meminesse horret, luctiique refugit, for refugit. Virg. 
Fuérat melius for fuisset. Id. Invidie dilapsa erat, for fuisset. Sall. Quamdiu 
in portum venis? for venisti. Plaut. Quam mor navigo Ephésum, for navigabo. 
Id. Tu st hic sis, alter sentias. Ter. for esses and sentires. Cato affirmut, se 
vivo, illum non triumphdére, for triumphatirum esse. Cic. Persuddet Castico, ut 
occupGret, for occipet. 


Obs. 5. The future of the subjunctive, and also of the indicative, is often ren- 
dered by the i shea of the subjunctive in English ; as, nist hoc faciet, or fecérit, 
unless he do this. Ter. 


Obs. 6. Instead of the imperative we often use the present of the subjunc- 
tive; as, valeas, farewell ; huc venias, come hither, dc. And also the future both 
of the indicative and subjunctive; as, non occides, do not kill; ne fecéris, do not 
do ; valébis meque amabis, farewell, and love me. Cic. 


The present and the preter-imperfect of the infinitive are both expressed under 
the same form. All the varieties of past and future time are expressed by the 
other two tenses. But in order properly to exemplify the tenses of the infinitive 
mode, we must put an accusative, and some other verb before each of them ; 
thus: 


Dicit me scribére ; he says that I write, do write, or am writing. 
Dizit me scribére ; he said that I wrote, did write, or was writing. 
Dicit me scripsisse ; he says that I wrote, did write, or have written. 
Dixit me scripsisse ; he said that I had written. 

Dicit me scriptirum esse ; he says that 1 will write. 

Dixit nos scriptiros esse ; he said that we would write. 

Dicit nos scriptiros fuisse ; he says that we would have written. 
Dicit littras scribi ; he says that letters are written, writing, or in writing. 
Dixit litéras scribi; he said that letters were writing, or written. 
Dicit literas scriptas esse ; he says that letters are, or were written. 
Dicit littras scriptas fuisse ; he says that letters have been written. 
Dizit littras scriptas fuisse ; he said that letters had been written. 
Dicit litéras scriptum irt ; he eays that letters will be written. 

Dixit littras sertptum irt ; he said that letters would be written. 


The future, scriptum iri, is made up of the former supine, and the infinitive pas- 
sive of the verbeo, and therefore never admits of any variation. 


The future of the infinitive is sometimes expressed by a periphrdsis, or circnm- 
locution ; thus, scio fore or futiirum esse ut scribant,—ut littre scribantur; I know 
that they will write,—that letters will be written. Scivi fore or futurum esse ut 
scribérent,—ut litére scriberentur ; I knew that they would write, &c. Scivi fu- 
turum # heard ut littr@ scriberentur ; 1 knew that letters would have been writ- 
ten. This form is necessary in verbs which want the supine. 


L 
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Obs. 7. The different tenses, when joined with any expediency pr necessity, are 
thus expressed : 


arora est mihi, putro, nobis, &c., litéras ; I, the boy, we, &c., must write 
etters. 

Scribendum fuit mihi, puéro, nobis, &c., I must have written, d&c. 

Scribendum ertt mihi; I shall be obliged to write. 

Scio scribendum esse mihi litéras ; 1 know that I must write letters. 

— scribendum fuisse mihi ; —— that I must have written. 

Dixit scribendum fore mihi; he said that 1 should be obliged to write. 


Or with the participle in dus: 


Litére sunt scribende mihi, putro, homintbus, &c., or a me, puéro, &c., letters are 
to be, or must be written by me, by the boy, by men, &c. So, litére scribende 
erant, fuérunt, erunt, &c. Si litér@ scribende@ sint, essent, forent, &c. Scio lite- 
ras scribendas esse ; I know that letters are to be, or must be written. Scivi laté- 
ras scribendas fuisse ; I knew that letters ought to have been, or must have been 
written. 


FORMATION OF THE PRETERITE AND SUPINE. 


GENERAL RUBEES. 


1. Compound and simple verbs form the preterite and supine in the 
game manner; 4s, 


Voéco, vocavt, vicdtum, to call; so, révéco, revdcdvi, revdcatum, to 
recall, 


Exc. 1. When the simple verb in the preterite doubles the first 
syllable of the present, the compounds lose the former syllable; as, 
pello, pépiili, to beat; répello, répiili, never repépiili, to beat back. 
But the compounds of do, sto, disco, and pasco, follow the general 
rule; thus, édtsco, édidici, to get by heart; déposco, dépdposci, to de- 
mand: 80, precurro, precicurrt ; répungo, répipigt. 


Exc. 2. Compounds which change a of the simple verb into 7, have 
e in the supine or perfect participle; as, facio, féci, factum, to make ; 
perficto, perfect, perfectum, to perfect. But compound verbs. ending 
in do and go; alsothe compounds of habeo, placeo, sapio, salio, and 
stdtuo, observe the general rule. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 


_ I. Verbs of the First Conjugation have dre in the 
infinitive, @vi in the Perfect, and dtus in the Per- 
fect Participle passive; as, 


Amo,! amare, amavi, amatus, R. D. love. 


Verbs marked thus * have no Perfect Participle 
passive, and those thus marked + have no Perfect 
active. The Futures rus and pus are expressed 
by R. and D.; and the Supines um and v. by m. and 
u.; those verbs, therefore, which have not one or 
more of these letters prefixed to them, are deficient 
aye parts respectively which those letters sig- 
nify.. 


*A bundo,2 r. overflow. Amplio,9 p. enlarge. 
Accuso,3 R. D. M. accuse. *Angario,|0 press for public service. 
Adumbro,4 delineate. Appello,i p. call. 
fEdifico,5 R. D. build. Apto,!2 p. fil. 
7Equ0,5 R. D. level. Aro,!3 R. D. plough. 
/Estimo,’ R. D. value. *Ascio,}4 chip with an aze. 
*Ambiulo,8 D. M. walk. *Ausculto,15 listen. 


In the following Notes are contained such Par- 
ticiples in Rus and Dus, and Supines of the verbs, 
as are found in the classics now extant; together 
with the less frequent and irregular formations. 


1 Amatirus, Gell. 1.3. 4. Amandus, Ovid. Amasse, Gell. Amasso, Plaut.— 
2 Abundatirus, Tertull.—3 Accusdtum, Terent. Accusatirus, Liv. Accusandus, 
Cic.—4 The Participles in ns, rus and dus, do not occur.—5 Acdificalirus, Cic. Verr. 
fEdificandus, Cic. Fam.—6 Aiquatirus, Claud. Aiquandus, Ovid.—7 4stima- 
turus, Quintil. AE stimandus, Gell—8 Ambulatum, Plaut. Obambulatum, Plaut. 
Deambulatum, Terent. Ambulandus, Cels. Ambulatur, impers. Varr.—® Ampli- 
andus, Cels.—10 Angario has no participles.—!! A ndus, Cic. Appellassis 
for appellavéris, Terent.—12 OF aaah laud.—i3 The Participle Arans occurs 
only in Cic. de Senect. c. 16. Araturus, Tibull. Arandus, Virg.—\4 Of this 
verb Asciéter only is found, Vitruv. vii. 2.—15 None of the Participles are to be 
found. Ausculigbitur, impers. Plaut. 
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*Autumo,! sis a Considéro,20 r. p. consider. 
+Basio,2 p. 288. Cremo,2! p. burn. 
*Bello,3 pn. M. wage war. Creo,?2 R. D. create. 
Beo,‘4 bless. Crucio,23 p. torment. 
*Boo,5 bellow. | Culpo,% rk. p. blame. 
Brevio,é shorten. Cuneo,25 D. wedge. 
Cexco,7 blind. Curo,26 rR. D. care. 
Celo,7 carve. Damno,27 R. D. M. condemn. 
Calceo,§ D. : shoe. Decoro,28 D. _ adorn. 
*Calciiro,’ kick. Decurio,® divide into ai aie 
Canto,9 M. sing. *Delineo,30 delineate. 
Capto!0 D. M. seize.  Desidéro,3! R. D. desire. 
Carmino," card wool. Dest¥no,22 p. tie, design. 
Castigo,!2 p. M. chastise. Dico,33 Rp. D. M. dedicate. 
t*Catomidio, flog an the shoulders. _Dicto,34 dictate. 
Celébro,!3 p. make famous. _ Dolo, hew, cut. 
€elo,!4 p. conceal. Dono,36 R. D. bestour. 
Centurio,!5 divide into centuries. | Duplico,37 R. D. double. 
Certo,16 D. B. ive.  Duro,38 R. harden. 
Cogito,!7 think. — Effigio,39 portray. 
Comparo,!8 p. compare. tEmacio, emaciate. 


Concilio,!9 Rk. D reconcile. | tKnucleo,4! D. explain. 


1 None of the Participles exist: autumantur, . Plaut.—2 Basiavi seems nut to 
exist: Basiatus, Mart. x11. 59. Basiandus, Mart. 1. 95.—3 Bellatum, Nep. Debel- 
latum, Liv. Bellaturus, Claud. Bellantur, ‘ they fight,’ Virg. A&n. xi. 660.— 
4 Bedsti Ter. Andr. Bedtus, said to be the Perfect Participle of Beo, is used as 
an adjective.—5 Bount, as if from Boo, bois, Pacuv. Bovantes, as if from Bovo.— 
6 Breviavit, Quint. x11. 10. Breviatus, Sidon.—7 The Participles in ns, rus, and 
dus, of Caco, Celo, and Calcitro, do not occur in the classics. Celassis for 
Celaviris, Festus.—8 Calceandus, Phedr.—9 Cantatum, Terent.—10 Captatum, 
Plaut. Captandus, Plaut.—'! The Participles ns, rus, and dus are not to be found. 
Carminatus, Plin. N. H. 1x. 38.—12 Castigatum, Plaut. Castigandus, Liv. xxx1x. 
25.—13 Celebrandus, Catul.—4 Celandus, Just.—15 Centuriavit, Val. Max. ‘Centu- 
riatus, Liv.—16 Certaturus, Ces. Certandus, Liv. Certdtus, ‘ contended for,’ 
Sil. Multum certato, ‘after much contention,’ Tacit. Ann. like audito, ‘it being 
heard ;’ comperto, ‘it being discovered.’ Certétur, impers. Pacuv.—!7 Cogztati- 
rus, Hirt.—18 Comparandus, Terent. Comparassit for Comparavérit, Plaut.— 
19 Conciliaturus, Cesar. Conciliandus, Ovid.—2# Consideraturus, Curt. Consi- 
derandus, Apul. Flor. Consideravisse pro considerasse, Quint.—2\ Concrematu- 
rus, Liv. Cremandus. Ovid.—2 Creaturus, Liv. Creandus, Gell. The Partici- 
ple in ns does not occur.—23 Cruciandus, Ovid.—% Culpatiirus, Apul. Ctlpan- 
dus, Apul.—25 Cuneandus, Plin.—26 Curatirus, Plaut. Curandus, Cels. Curassis, 
for curavéris, Plaut.—27 Damnatum. Quint. Damnatirus, Ovid. Damnandus, 
Ovid.—28 Decorandus, Cic.—% Decuriasse, Cic. pro Planc. Decuriatus, Liv.— 
30 The simple Lineo, ‘I draw lines,’ has no Perfect now extant. Lineatus is found 
in Plaut. Delineavit, Plin. It has no participles.—31 Desideratiirus, Plin. Dest- 
derandus, Cic.—%2 Destinandus, Vitruv. % Dicatum, Liv. 1.7. Dicatirus, Plin. 
Dicandus, Plin.—34 Dictatus, Juv. v1. 390.—35 The Participles in ns, rus and dus, 
do not occur. Dolavit, Cic. Dolatus, Juv. x11. 57. ltre, 3d Conjugation, 
Lucr.; hence, dolttus, Varr.—% Donatirus, Apul. Met. Donandus, Hor.—3! Du- 
plicaturus, Cic. Att. v.18. Duplicandus, Liv. xxvu. 11.—38 Duratérus, Lucan. 
39 Effi giatus, Apul.—4 Emaciatus, Colum.—4! The perfect of this verb cannot be 
found: Enucleatus, Cic. pro Planc. Enucleandus, Cic, 
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Equito,! ride.  tFurio,?! madden. 
Erro2 wander. tGaleo,22 put on a helmet. 
Existimo,3 r. D. vu. _ think. Gesto,% pb. bear. 
-Exploro,4 p. m. search. tGlacio, to eal. 
- TExsanio, squeeze oul blood. Gravo,* D. to wagh down. 
- Exulo,5 rR. a. be banished. Gusto,25 D. to taste. 
Fabrico p. frame. Habiio,26 p. m to dwell. 
tFascio,7 swathe. t*Halo, breathe. 
F atigo,8 R. D. weary. *Hio,27 D. to gape. 
Festino,9 R. hasten. Humo, R. p. to bury. 
Firmo,!0 R, p. strengthen. Hyémo,?9 m. winter. 
Flagito,1 p. demand. Ignoro,% R. p. be ignorant. 
*Flagro,!2 p. be on fire. Impéro,3! R. p. command. 
Flo,!3 p. low.  Impétro,2 R. p. obtain by : 
Formo!4 R. p. form, frame. _Inchoo,<3 r. pr aes 
tForo,'5 pn. bore. Indago,34 R. D. trace out. 
Freno,16 bridle. IndYco,35 R. D. M. show. 
Frando,!7 p. defraud tInebrio,36 tnebriate 
Ht rio,18 crumble Initio,37 nate 
ngo,!9 R. D. ut to flight. Inquino, ute. 
Fundo,® r. : pee Instauro,% pb. poste 


1 Equitatus, ‘ridden over; Claud. £quitdata cohors, ‘infantry intermixed with 
cavalry ;’ Inseript. ap. Murat.—2 Errdtus, ‘ wandered over ;’ Virg. Ain. 111. 690. 
Errdatur, impers. Virg. G. 11. 249. Errato mihi, for cum erravéro, Cic.—3 Existimé- 
tu, Liv. Existimatirus,Cic. Existimandus, Val. Max.—4 E-rploradtum and 
randus, Liv.—5 Exulatum, Liv. Fxrulatiirus, Justin —6 Fabricor, deponent, Cic. 
Off. 1.41. Fabricandus, Sil.—7 Fasciatus, Mart.—8 Fatigandus, Cic. Of€ m1. 18. 
9 Festinatérus, Plin. Festinarentur, Tacit. Hist. 111.37. Festinantur, Tacit. Germ. 
c. 20.—10 Firmatirus, Justin. Firmandus, Colum.—!| Flagitdtus. Tacit. Fla- 
gudatum, Cic. Flagitandus, Justin.—'2 Flagratirus, Cic. Deflagratus, Cic. Cat. 
iv. 6.—13 Flatus, ‘blown;’ Flatus, ‘ cast,’ ‘coined ;’ Gell. Flandus, Cic. Con- 
flandas, ibid.—14 Formatirus, Justin. Formandus, Stat. Syl.—15 The Participles 
ns and rusare notin use, Forditus, Vitruv. Forandus, Cels.—'6 The Participles 
ns, rus, and dus, do not occur. Frendtus, Hirt. 17 The Participles ns and rus 
ate not in use. Frausus,* having committed a fraud ;’ Plant. Asin. Fraudar- 
dus, Quint. Curt. Fraudassis for Fraudavéris, Plaut.—18 Fridtus. Lucr. 19 Fu- 
gatiérus, Ovid. Fugandus, ibid.—% The Participles ns and rus do not occur,— 
21 Furiatus, Virg. Ain. 11. 407.—2 Galedtus, Juv. —23 Gesiandus, Stat. Theb. 
% Gravatus, ‘ weighed down,’ ‘overpowered ;’ Liv. xxv. 24. Gravdtus, ‘ indig- 
nant,’ ‘ weary of bearing,’ ‘ disdaining to carry ;’ as if from a deponent Gravor, 
Hor. rv. Od. 11. 27. Gravandus, Propert.—2% The Participle Gustans occurs only 
in Petron. c. 33. and Gallus 1.98. The Participle in rus is not in use. Gustan- 
dus, Cels.—2 Habitatum, Plaut. Habitandus, Ovid. 27 Hiandus, Pers.—28 The 

- Participle ns is not to be found in the classics. Humatirus, Sueton. Human- 
dus, Virg. Ain. vi. 161.—29 Hyematum, Nepos.—® Ignoratus, ‘ not known;’ Cic. 
. Ignoratus, ‘ undiscovered ;’ Salust.—3! Imperatirus, Cesar.— The Participle in 
- ns seems not to exist. IJmpetratirus, Liv. Impetrandus, Val. Max. Impetras- 
sere for imperaturum esse, Plaut.—33 Inchoaturus, Curt. Ad inchoandam rem, Liv. 
-84 Indagatur, depon. The Participle in ns does not occur. dndagaturus, Apul. 
-Indagandus, Gell.—%5 Indicatum, Liv. Indicatirus, ibid. Indicasso for indica- 
vero, Plaut. 36 {nebriatus Plin.—31 Initiari, depon. ‘to begin.” Iniva@tus. Cic, 
"Fasc. Initiantes for qui initiantur, Vitruy. No other participle.—%8 Instauran- 
dus, Gell. mt = a 

L 2 
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intro,! R. D. enter. Loco,2 R. pb. place, let. 
Invito, p. invile. Lustro,23 p. survey. 
Irrito,3 p. ovoke. Luxurio, be wanton, abound. 
Itéro,4 p. vu. 0 again. Macto.24 pD. slay. 
Jacto,5 R. D. trie boat Maculo, stain. 
Judico,6 R. p. judge. Mando,25 R. D. command. 
Jugo,7 pD. couple. §Manduco,?6 chew. 
Jugilo,§ D. Mm. butcher. *Mano, 

Juro,® p. swear. Maturo,27 D. ripen, hasten. 
Laboro,!° x. p. labour. |Mem@ro,28 pD. vu. tell. 
Lacéro,!! p. tear. *Meo,2 £0, pass. 
*Lacto, suckle, wheedle. *{Meridio,30 m. sleep at noon. 
Lanio,!2 p. butcher. *Migro,3! p. vu. depart. 
Laqueo,'3 ensnare. *Milito,2 R. Mm. serve in war. 
Latro,!4 bark. tMinio,33 p. paint red. 
Laudo,\6 R. p. praise. Ministro,34 serve. 
Laxo,'6 p. loose. Mitigo,35 p. pacify. 
Lego,17 depute, beyueath. | Monstro,36 r. show. 
Levo,!8 R. D. lighten. Muto,37 pr. p. change. 
Libéro,19 R. D. bag Narro,38 R. D. tell. 
Ligo, ind. Nato,39 R. a. swim. 
Liquo,20 D. melt. *Nauseo,40 loathe. 
Lito,2! appease by sacrifice. 


1 Intretur, pass. Tacit. Intréri, ibid. Intrari, impers. Ces. Intraturus and 
Intrandus, Liv.—? Invitandus, Suet. Invitassitis for invitaverttis—3 Irritandus, 
Liv. ZIrritassis for irritavéris, Plaut.—4 Iteratu, Plaut. Iterandus, Colum.—5 Jac- 
talirus., Cic. Jactandus, Ovid.—6 Judicatirus, Ces. Judicandus, Cic. Judt- 
eassit for judicavérit, Cic. de Leg. 111. 8.—7 Jugandus, Hor.—8 Jugulatum, Cic. 
Jugulandus, Val. Max.—9Jurd(us, ‘sworn ;' passim. Jurdtus, ‘sworn by ;’ 
Ovid. Jurdtus, ‘having sworn ;’ Cic.—10 Laboratus, ‘wrought with labour;’ 
Virg. AEn. 1. 643. Labordtus, ‘calamitous ;’ Val. Flac. Laborandus, Plin. La- 
boratur, impers. Cxs.—l! Lacerandus, Lucan.—!2 Lanidius, Met. Laniandus, 
Liv.—13 Laquedre, Manil. Laqueans, ibid. Laqueavit, Luctat. No other parts 
of this verb are to be found. Jllaqueo is more usual, though its Perfect is not 
found. Ilaquedtus, Cic.—'4 Lairdtus, ‘ barked at.’ Latrétur, Impers.—!5 Lauda- 
turus, Ne Laudandus, Tibull.—i6 Lazandus, Plin—17The Participles in ns, 
rus, and dus, do not occur. Legatus, ‘left by will.’ Legdatus, used substantively, 
‘a person sent,’ ‘ ap ambassador ;’ passim.—!8 Levafiirus, Curt. Levandus, Virg. 
Georg. Levasso for Levavéro, Enn.—19 Liberatiirus, Liv. Liberandus, Cie. L- 
~berasso for Liberavéro, Piaut —%® Liquandus, Cels. The Participles ns and res do 
not occur.—2! Litdtus, Virg. 7En. 1v. 50. Litandum, ‘sacrifice must be made ;’ 
ibid. 4En. v. 118.—2 Locatiirus, Liv. Locandus, Ovid. Locassim for Locave- 
rim, Cic. de Leg.—23 Lustrandus, Virg. Ain.—% Mactandus, Ovid.—2%5 Mandat&- 
rus, Cic.—26 Manducatur, depon. Pompon.—27 Maturandus, Cxs.—28 Memordatu, 
Sall. Cat.c.7. Memorandus, Virg —29 Medris, Hor. 1.Od.4, 17. Meavisse, Tacit. 
Means, Lucan. No other Participles occur.—30 Meridiadri, depon. Cels. The 
Perfect is not in use. Meridiatum, Catull.—3) Migratu, Liv. Migraturus, Suet. 
Migrantur, pass. Sil. es tur, impers. Cic. Migratum est, impers. Liv. 1. 11. 
2 Militatum, Terent. Muilttaturus, Liv. Militabitur, ‘shall be served ;’ Plaut.— 
83 The Perfect does not occur. Minidtus,Cic. Miniendus, Plin.—34 Vasa mi- 
nistrandis cibis, Tacit.—%5 Mitigandus, Liv.—36 Monstraturus, Curt.—37 Mutan- 
dus, Cic_—38 Narratirus, Stat. Narrandus, Justin —39 Nalatum, Cic. Natats- 
ase baat Natatur, Ovid.— Nauseans, Cic. The other Participles are not 
ound. 
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Navigo,! R. p. sal. = Portto.25 Rk. p. vu. carry 
Navo,2 R. p. act vigorously. Postulo,28 x. p. M. demand. 
Nego,3 zg. D. M. deny. Privo,27 p. deprive. 
*No, swim. Probo,28 R. p. M. OU. approve. 
Nomino,4 Rr. p. name. _ Profligo,® p. rout. 
Noto,5 p. mark. Propeéro,30 p, hasten. 
Novo,é r. pb. renew. *Propino,3! drink to. 
Nudo,7 p. make bare. tPropitio,2 p, appease. 
Nunctpo,8 Rr. p. name Pugno,33 r, he. 
Nuntio,® rR. m. tell. Pulso,*4, p. Aight. 
*Nuto, R. nod. Purgo,35 R. p. vu. cleanse. 
Obsécro,10 R. p beseech. Puto,°6 D. prune, think. 
*Obtempéro,11 R obey. | Quasso,37 p. 

Qbtrunco,2 z. kill. — Radio,38 emit rays. 
Onéro,13 g. p load.. Rapto,39 pv. drag about. 
Opto,!4 p, wish. Recupéro, rx. p. wy. recover. 
Orbo,i5 x. deprive.  Reciso,4! Rk. p. refuse. 
Orno,16 R. p. adorn. Repudio,42 r. p. reject. 
Oro,!7 R. D. M . Reseéro,43 p unlock. 
Paco,18 subdue. *tRetalio, retaliate. 
Paro,!9 R. p. prepare. _ Rigo, water. 
Patro,20 R commit. Rogo,44 R. D. M ask, 
*Pecco,2! rR. sin. Roto, whirl. 
Pio,2 p propitiate. Sacrif'¥co,45 m. sacrifice. 
Placo,23 x. p. ae Sacro,46 p. consecrate. 
Ploro,4 p. aM. wl. == Sagino,47 p. Satten. 


1 Navigatus, ‘sailed over ;’ Tacit. Germ. c. 34. Navigandus, Ulpian. Navi- 
atur, pass. Plin. Navigatur, impers. Cic.—2 Navatirus, Curt. Navandus, ‘'acit. 
he Participle in ns does not occur.—3 Negatum, Liv. Negatiirus, ibid. Negan- 

dus, Ovid. Negassim for Negavtérim.—4 Nominatitrus, Suet. Nominandus, Curt. 
5 Notandus, Hort. Art. Poet.—6 Novatiirus, Curt. Novandus, Ov.—7 Nudandus, 
Cxs.—8 Nuncupatirus, Justin.—9 Nuntiatum, Sall. Jugur. c. 108. Nuntiatirus, 
Liv.—10 Odsecrandus, Plin. Obsecratirus, Ter.—\ Obtemperatum esset, im pers, 
Cic.—i2 Obtruncatitrus, Justin.—13 Oneratirus, Plin. Onerandus, Suet.—\4 Op- 
tandus, Stat.—15 Orbatiirus, Ovid. The Participles in ns and dus do not occur. 
16 Ornatirus, Claud. Ornandus, Gell.—17 Oratum, Cic. Oratitrus, Tacit. Oran- 
dus, Virg. /En. 11. -—18‘Ad pacandas Hispanias,’ Cas.—19 Paratirus, Justin. 
Parandus, Tibull.—20‘ Pacis patrande merces,’ Liv.—2! Peccatérus, Gell.— 
2 Piatus, Ovid. Piandus, Ovid.—2 Placatirus, Justin. Placandus, Stat. Achil. 
24 Ploratum, Cic. Plorandus, Stat. Theb.—25 Portatu, Plin. Portandus, Virg. 
En. 1x. 312.—26 Postulatum, Ces. Postulatirus, Liv. Postulandus, Cic.—21 Pri- 
vandus, Cic.— Probatum, Cic. Att. Probatu, Cic. Tusc. v. 1.—29 The Partici- 
ples ns and rus do not occur in the classics.—30 Properandus, Virg. Georg. — 
31 None of the Participles are found.—2 The Perfect does not oceur. Propitia- 
tus, Tacit. Propitiandus, Gell.—33 Pugnatiirus, Liv. Expugnatum, Justin. Op- 

ndus, Gell.— Pulsandus, Hor.—35 Purgatu, Plin. urgatu, Terent.— 
36 Putandus, Catull.—37 Quassandus, Ovid.—38 Radiatus, ‘ shining :’ passim. Ra- 
diatus, ‘illuminated ;’ Lucan.—% Raptandus, Sil.—40 Recuperatum, Justin. Re- 
cuperatirus, Ces. Recaperandus, Liv.—4\ Recusaturus, Sueton.—42 Repudiatirus, 
Sueton. Repudiandus,Cic. The Participle ns does not occur,—43 Reserandus, 
Cic.—4 Rogatirus, Sueton. Rogandus, Cic. Tusc. Rogassit for Rogavérit, Cic. 
Leg.—4 Sacrificatum, Plaut. Sacrificatus, ‘sacrificed,’ ‘slain in sacrifice.’ 
46 us, ‘&) be established,’ ‘ ratified.’—47 The Participles ns and rus do not 
occur. 
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Salto,! R. dance. *Susurro,25 whisper. 
Saluto,2 pr. m. salute. Tardo, stop, delay. 
Sano,° R. D. heal. Taxo,26 pb. rate, reprove. 
Satio, satiate. Tempéro,27 rg. p. temper. 
Saturo,4 fil, ghit. —Tento,® r. p. m. try. 
Saucio,5 p. wound. Terébro,% bore. 
tScreo,6 hawk. Tititbo,90 stagger. 
*Secundo,7 prosper. Toléro,3! r. p. v. bear. 
Sedo,’ D. M., allay. Tracto,32 p. v. handle. 
Servo,? R. D. keep.  ‘*tTripudio, dance, caper. 
*Sibylo, hiss. Trucido,33 R. p. Pi. 
Sicco,!° pb. dry. Turbo,% p. disturb. 
Signo,!! R. D. mark out. Umbro,% pr. shade. 
Similo,!2 pretend. *Vaco, want, be at leisure. 
Socio,!3 p. associate. *Vapulo,36 yg. be beaten. 
*Somnio,14 dream. _ Vario, diversify- 
Specto,15 rx. D. M. behold. Vasto,37 ‘lay waste. 
Spero,'6 p. hove. Vellico,38 pluck, rau at. 
‘*Spiro,!7 breathe. Verbéro,39 R. D. beat. 
Spolio,!8 p. m. rob. *Vestigo, search for. 
Spumo,!9 foam.  Vexo,4 p. tease, harass. 
Stillo,20 drop.  *tVindemio.4! gather grapes. 
Stimilo, goad, vex. Vibro,42 p. brandish. 
Stipo, stuff, guard. Violo,43 2. p. M. violate. 
tSirio, flute,a column. _— Vitio,44 p. vitiale. 
tSuccenturio,2! recruit. Vito,45 pb. U. shun. 
Sudo, sweat. Voco,46 R. D. call. 
Suffoco, strangle.  *Volo,47 Sty. 
Sugillo,2 p. taunt, jeer. Voro,48 R. devour. 
Supéro,23 R. p. overcome. Vulgo,49 R- D. publish. 
‘Su ppedito,% afford. Vulnero,50 pb. wound. 


1 Saltaturus, Sueton.—2 Salutatum, Sall. Salutatirus, Cic.—3 Sanaturus, Ces. 
‘Sanandus, Senec.— The Participles in ns, rus, and dus, are not found in the 
classics.—5 Sauciandus, Colum.—‘ Neither the Perfects nor the Perfect Partici- 
ples of Screo and Excreo are now in existence—7 The Participle ns only, is 
now extant.—8 Sedatum, Plaut. Sedandus, Cic.—9 Servandus, Ovid.—}0 Ad 
corpora siccanda, Plin—11 Signatiirus, Plin. Signandus, Stat.—12 Simulandus, 
Sall_—13 Sociandus, Hor.—'4 Somniatur, depon. Petron.—!5 Spectatum, Ovid. 
Spectatiirus, Suet. Spectandus, Stat. Theb—16 Sperandus, Propert.—7 The 
Participle in ns only is in use. Exspiratiirus, Liv.—'8 Spoliandus, Lucan.— 
19 Spumatus, ‘sprinkled with foam,’ ‘ fuamy ;’ Cic.—20 Stillatus, ‘ distilling,’ ‘drop- 

ing.’—2! Succenturidlus, Terent.—22 Suggillandus, Val. Max.—2 Superaturus, 
Bice 2a Su itor. depon. Cic.—25 Susurratur, impers. ‘it is whispered about ;’ 
‘Terent.—26 ndus, Senec.—27 Temperandus, Suet.—28 Tentatum, Terent. 
Tentaturus, Virg. En. Iv. 293. Tentandus, Virg. Georg. 111. 8.—22 The Partici- 
les ns, rus, and dus, are not found in the classics.—30 Tibubatus, ‘stumbling ;’ 
Virg. Ain. v. 331—31 Toleratu, Cie. Toleratiirus and Tolerandua, Ibid.—3? Trac- 
tratu, Plin. Tractandus, Juven—33 Trucidandus, Cic.—4 Turbatur, impers. 
ass. Virg. En. Ecl. 1. 12. T'urbasso for Turbavero.—35 Umbratirus, Honor. et 
fartial—38 Vapulatum, Plaut. Vapulandum, Terent.—37 Ad vastandos agros, 
Liv. x. 33.—38 The Participle Vellicatus, occurs only in Paulin. Nolan.—®% Ver- 
beraturus, Sueton. Verberandus, Apul.—410 Verandus, Cic.—4! The Participle ns 
only is found in the classics.—4 Vibratus, Virg. Vibrandus, Cland.—43 Veolatum, 
Cie. Violatiirus, Ces. Violandus, Tibull.— Vitiandus, Suet—4 Vitatu, Hor. 1. 
Sat. 4. 115. Vitandus, Hor. 11. Sat. 3, 14.—48 Vocatiirus, Liv. Vocandus, Ovid. 
47 Devolatiirus, Apul.—48 Voratirus, Justin. Devorandus, Apul.— Vulgatirus, 
Claud. Vulgandus, Suet—50 Vulnerandus, Hirt. 
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It, DEPONENTS. 


Deponent Verbs are formed like Passives; as, 


Miror,i -dri, -atus, v. k. p. admire.—So, 


Abominor,? p. abhor. Cédmitor,13 accompany. 
Adulor,3 D. fawn, flatter. Concisnor, harangue. 
4Smiulor,4 p. vee with, envy. *Confabulor,l4 91. discourse. 
*Apricor,5 bask in the sun. Conor,!5 pb. endeavour. 
Arbftror,® R. D. think.  Conspicor,}6 spy, see. 
Aspernor,7 p. despise. | Contemplor,!7 view. 
Aversor,® D. dislike. Crimfuor,!8 m. blame. 
Aucupor,? R. hunt after. Cunctor,!9 delay. 
Auxilior,10 help. Dé précor,20 M. R. entreat, pray against. 
Causor,l plead in excuse, blame. *Digladior, fence. 
Calumnior, accuse falsely, calumniate. D6 minor,2! rule. 
*Comissor,!2 M. revel. Epilor,22 r. pb. feast. 

*Famulor,33 m. wail on. 


1 Miratu, Senec. Mirdtiérus, Ovid. Mirandus, Stat. Mirandus is generaHy 
construed as an Adjective.—2 Abéminandus, Quint. Abom%narétur, pass. Verrius. 
3 Adilandus, Val. Max. Adidari, pass. to be flattered, Cic. Off 1.26.—4 AEmilandus, 
Plin. Amulavéres, act. Apul.—s Apricare, act. Pallad.—6 Arbitratirus, Apul. Ar- 
bitrandus, Ulpian. Arbttrantur, pass. Ulpian. Arbiirabunt, Plaut.-7A sperndlus, dex 

ising, having despised, Virg.Georg. 111. 393. et passim. Asperndtus, pass. despised, 

iv. xxx1v.40. Aspernandus, Virg. Acn. xi. 106. Asperndtur, pass. Cic.—8 Aversd- 
tua, disliking, Ovid. et passim. Aversdius, pass. averied, Aurel. Vict. Aversandus, 
Liv.xxx. 25.—9A uctipat#rus, Cic. The active form Auciipo occurs in Senec. Hence, 
Aucupaius, pass. sought after, Lact. Aucupdtus, in an active sense dues not 
oecur.—10 Auriliatus, having assisted, Stat. Auzilie, Gracch. Hence Aurilia- 
tus, pass. aided. Lucil.—11 Causandus, given in some Dictionaries, does not occur 
in the classics. Causébor, pass. Ovid. de Nuce, 125. where Salmas, Heins. and 
Burm. read Causa habeor.—!2 Cémissatum, Liv. xl. 7. Terent. Some write Co- 
messor, others Comissor, or Comussor ; but Comissor is generally found in an- 
cient books and inscriptions.—13 Comudtus, attending, having attended, Ces. B.G. 
vi. 7% Comito, act. Propert. Camitor, pass. Ov. Trist. m1. 7.47. Hence Comt- 
tatus, atlended.—\4 Confabilatum, ‘ferent. Confabilabunt in some old edd. of 
Plaut. Most. 11. 2. '78.; but the true reading is conturbabunt.—15 Conandus, Cxa. 
B. C. 1. 31. 1.65. Conérem for cona@rer, is quoted by some grammarians from 
Ennius ap. Prisc.; but it cannot be found either in the ed. of Putschius, Hanov. 
1605, or in that of Krehl., Lips. 1819—16 The Participles in ns, rus, dus, do not 
occur. Conspico, act. Varr. Hence Conspicatur, Varr. & Sall. Jug. c. 49. But 
Cortius in the last passage reads conspicitur.—11 Contemplo, Apul. & Plaut. passim. 
Hence Contemplatus, Secpousztvcs, Ammian, Contemplatus, Sswproas Curt. 11. 4. et 
passim. ‘In contemplandis, rebus,’ Cic. Nat. Deor. 1. 27,—18 Crimino, Plaut. 
Hence Criminatus accused, Hygin. 18. Crimindtus, having accused, passim. 
Criminatum, Liv. 11. 37.—1!9 Cuncto, Plaut. Hence ‘ Cunctata, fides,’ his faith was 
arrested, Stat. 'Theb. though it may be ennstrued actively.—20 es de oni havin 

‘ entreated, Cic. Orat. 11.49. et passim. Déprécatus, pass. deprecated, Justin. VIII. 9. 
asked, Apul. Met. 11. p. 59. Déprécalum, Cic.de Amic. c. 11. Déprécatirus, Hirt. 
‘Ad pacem déprécandum,’ Cic. ‘ Déprécande malevolentiz, causa,’ pro Balb. 
XVIII. 7.—21 Domindris, pass. Cic. Of 22 Epilatirus, Val. Max. Epitlanda, to 
be eaten, Ovid.—23 Fémulo, Tertul. Famitlatum, Sil. Fémulatus occurs only in 
Tertul. de Res. Car. c. 47. where he quotes St. Paul, Rom. vi. 22. duaraberrec de 
Te Owx.t.r. Fumilati autem Deo, &c. 
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Faris,! or fare, v. Ge cogs Lamentor,!6 p, bewail. 
Férior,2 R. keep holiday. § *LLignor,!7 a. gather fuel. 
*Frumentor,3 «. provide corn, forage, _ Luctor,18 wrestle. 

purvey. Médicor,!9 Rr. p. cure. 
Furor,4 m. steal. § Méditor,20 meditate. 
Glorior,5 R. p. boast. Mercor,?! M. R. D. purchase. 
Gratiilor,é m. p. rejoice, congratulate. | Mynor, threaten 
Hortor,7 encourage. §Myséror,22 p. puy. 
Imftor,8 uv. R. D. tmitate. Mddéror,23 vu. D. rule. 
Indignor,? p. disdain. Midiulor,% p. play a tune. 
Inf Ytior,10 p. deny. _Mdror,25 R. D. delay. 
*Injurior, injure. | Mutuor,26 borrow. 
Insector,1! pursue. Negotior, traffic. 
Insidior,12 rR. lie in wait. *Nugor,27 trifle. 
Jécilor,13 dart.  Obtestor,23 beseech. 
Jocor,14 Jest. Opéror,29 work. 
Letor,!5 Rr. p. rejoice. 


1 For, Diomed, 1. p. 375. Prisc. viii. p. 793. but without authority. Fatu, Virg. 
fEn. x1. 25. Fandus, Lucan. Famino for JSare,Cato R. R. Fatur, pass. Sue- 
ton.—2 Féridtus, Cic. Nat. Deor. 1. 37. Fériaturus, Sidon. The Participles in 
ns and dus are not found in the classics.—3 Frimentatum, Cic. Epist. ad Att. Ces. 
B. G.— Furatum, Plant. Rud. 1. 2. 23. Trin. rv. 2. 22.—5 Glériatirus, Sueton. 
Gloriandus, Cic. Tuse. v. 17.—6 Gratilatum, Cic. in Pison. c. 22. Gratulatus, 
Cic. Fam. 1. 11. Gratilandus, Fronton.—! Horto, -as, Prise. Hortor, pass. Gell. 
xv. 13. Tacit. Ann. x11.9. ‘Ad quas hortandas,’ &c. Justin. x1. 9. 13.—8 Imitatu, 
Val. Max. Imitatirus, Cic. Imitandus, Cic. Off. Imito, Var.—9 Indignandus, 
Ovid. Met—10 From in and Féteor ; some derive it from in and Facio, and write 
Inficior. Infitiandus, Ovid.—u Insecto Plaut. Hence Insectatus, BD shoes on, 
pursued, Hirt. Insectatus, having inveighed against, Tacit. Hist. 11. 96. et passim. 
Insectans dives, Cic.—12 Insidiaverint, Callistr. Insidiat, in some copies of Virg. 
/En. 1. 719. according to Servius. Anstdiadturus, Hirt. ‘In legatis insidiandis,’ 
Cie. pro Cael. c. 21.—13 Ejaciilaverat is found in Gell. xvt. 19. 4. and Jéculatus, 
pass. Lucan. 111. 568. Jéciilatus, having hurled, Virg. ZEn. 11. 276. et passim.— 
14 Jocabo, Plaut—i5 Leto, suppaive, I ladden, Liv. ap. Non. Hence Letdtus, glad- 
dened, Virg. AEn. x1. 841. Lataius, having rejoiced, Cic. Phil. x1. 4. et passim. 
Letatirus, Cic. de Div. 1. 9. Letandus, Cic. Leg. Manil.c.1. These two 
passages may be construed actively ob, or propter, being understood.—16 Lamen- 
tdatur, pass. impers. Apul. Met. Ldmentatus, lamented, Sil. Lamentatus, having 
lamented, Cic. Tusc. 1. 31. et passim. Lamentandus, Fronton. de Nep.—17 Ligna- 
tum, Liv. x. 25. This verb has no Participle.—18 Lucto, Terent. Hence Luctans, 
Virg. En. 1v. 694.—19 Medicare, iarpevty, Sil. Medicare, medicinis imbuere, tin- 
gere, Virg. Georg. 1.193. Hence Médicatus, ezpuaxevbsis Virg. Zin. vi. 420. et 
passim. Médicentur, pass. Colum. Médicatirus, Colum. Médicandus, Tibull. 
20 Meditantur, pass. Minuc. Fel, Hence, Méditatus, pass. Cic. passim. Médvta- 
tus, act. This does not occur so frequently as the other.—2! Mercatum, Plaut. 
Mercatus, having bonght, Cie. Mercatus, pass. Plin. Mercaturus, Plin.. Mer- 
candus, Cic.—22 Mitstrandus, Cic. de Or, 1. 37.—23 Modéro, Pacuv. ap. Non. vu. 
23. Hence, Médératur, pass. Moddératu, Liv. 1v.27. Modérandus, Cic. de Orat. 
1. 18.—24 Modiilatus, pass. Quint. 1x. 2. Hor. 1. Od. 32. 5. al. passim. Modilan- 
dus, Hor. 11. Ep. 2. 143.—25 Moraturus, Propert. 111. 20. 12. Mérandus, Hor. Art. 
Poét. 223.26 Mituo, Cxcil. ap. Non. Hence, Mituatus, borrowed Plin. Mi- 
cudtus, having borrowed, Val. Max. The Participles in ns, rus, and dus, are not 
found in the classics —27 This verb has no Participles.—28 Obtestatus, pass. con- 
jured, Apul. Obtestatus, having entreated, Sallust. Catil. c. 46. et passim.— 


29 Opératus, pass. exercised, Lactant, Opératus, working, sacrificing, Propert. 11, 
24. 1. et passim. 
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Opinor,! U. R. D. think. Rimor,!5 search. 
Opitiilor,2 m. help. Rixor,16 : scold. 
Opsonor,3 m. cater. *Rusticor, dwell in the country. 
Otior,4 be at leisure. Sciscitor,!7 m. inquire. 
Pabulor,s mu. D. graze, forage.  *Scitor,'8 m. ask. 
Palor,6 wander. Scrutor,!9 search. 
Percontor,7 M. enquire. Solor,20 p. comfort. 
Périclitor,8 p. make trial, bein danger. = Spatior, walk about. 
Piscor,® mM. fish. Spéculor,21 mM. R. view, spy. 
Populor,!0 R. D. lay waste. Stipulor,23 stipulate. 
Predor,!) m. plunder. Suavior, kuse. 
Prelior 12 Sight. Suspicor,23 suspect. 
Premior, make prizes. Testor,24 witness. 
Précor,13 M. U. R. D. pray. Tutor, p. defend. 
Récordor,14 remember. 


1 Opindtu, Plin. Opinatirus, Cic. Acad. Opinandus, Cic. Tusc.—% Opitila, Liv. 
Andron. ap. Non. ulatum, Plaut.—3 Opsono, Gre, avi, Glus, is more usual. 
Opsénavit, Plaut. Obsonabo, Terent. Opsonatum, Plaut. Some write Obsono ; 
but contrary to its derivation, Ofer, orbavicy, opsonium, any thing provided for food, 
except bread and wine ; and particularly fish.—4 Otiatus occurs only in Sidon, Ep. 
11.1. It has no other Participle—5 Padilatum, Plaut. Pabilandus, Colum.— 
6 ‘This Verb is chiefly used in the Present Participle, Palans, Liv. 1. 11. Virg. x11. 
738. al. passim. Palatus, dispersed, wandering, Liv. Pdldre, act. occurs in the 
Satire of Sulpicia, vs. 43.—7 Perconto, Apul. Met. Percontantur, pass. Gell. 
Hence, ‘ pretio percontato,’ Apul. Met. Percontatum, Ter.—8 Périclitatus, pase. 
Cic. de Amic. c.17. Périclitatus, having made trial, Cic. pro Quint, c. 31. al. 
passim. Périclitandus, Cic. Catil. 1.5.—9 Piscatum, Plaut. The Participle Pis- 
cans occurs only in Festus.—10 Popilavit, Propert. Hence, Popilor, pass. Liv. 
and Popilatus,Cic. Populdtus, act. Stat. Theb. et passim. Popiulatirus, Ces. 
B.G. Pépiilandus, Ovid. Met.—1! Predo, Prise. Hence Predatum iri, Plaut. 
Predatum, Liv. iv. 55.—!2 Preliant, Enn. ap. Non.—!3 Préco, Prisc. Hence 
Précantur. pass. Varr. ap. Non. and Précatus, prayed, supplicated. Précdatus, 
having prayed, Cic. Tusc. 1. 47. et passim. Précatum, Liv. vi. 31. Précatu, 
Stat. Theb. Précdtirus, Ovid. Précandus, Tacit. Ann.—'4 Récordavit, Ann. ap. 
Non. Hence, Récordalus, remembered, Sidon. Récordatus, having remembered, 
Ovid Met. et passim. ‘ Ad ea récordanda,’ Cic. pro Syll. c. 26.—15 Rimabam, Jul. 
Valer. Rimarem, Accius ap. Non. Hence, Rimd@tus, pass. investigated, Sidon. 
‘ Rimandis oftensis sagax,’ ‘Tacit. Hist. 1v. 1].—!6 Rexant, Rixent, Rizarent, Varr. 
ap. Non. ‘Cum rizatus esset,’ Cic. de Orat. c. 59.—17 Sciscitare, act. Plaut. 

ence, Sciscitdtus, asked, Ammian. Sciscitatus, having inquired, Petron. Scis- 
citatum, Gell. 18 Scitabat, Ammian.; but Vales. and Gronov. read noscitdzbat. 
Scitatum, Virg. ALn. 1. 114.—19 Scriitari, pass. Ammian. xxviil. 1. and Scritatus, 
searched after, xv. 8. Scritdtus, having searched, Plin. xx. 6. et passim. 
2 Solandus, Ovid.—2! Spécilatum, Sall. Jug. c. 116. Spécilatirus, Justin. ‘Ad 
y patra actus Hannibalis,’ Justin. —22 St%pilat, Symmach. Epist. Hence, 

tipilari, pass. Sueton. and Sfipilatus, contracted, Cic. pro Rose. Sétpuldatus, 
having stipulated, ibid. c. 4. et passim. The Participles in ns, rus, and dus, are 
not found in the classics.—23 Suspices, Plaut.—2 Testo, -as, Prisc. but without ex- 
ample. Testdtus, attested, Liv. xxx1v. 41. al. passim. Testatus, having called to 
witness, Cic. Fin. 11. 20. et al. passim. ‘Hoc testandum est,’ Cic. Orat. c. 68— 
25 Titetis, Plaut. Tita, Pacuv. ap. Non. Twlant, Nev. ibid. Twtaret. Pom- 
pon. ibid. Hence, Titantur, pass. Plaut. and Titatus, defended, Symmach. Ep. 


af at Tuldtus, having defended, Ovid. Trist. v. 6.15. et passim. Titandus, 
r. 
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Vagor,! wander. Versor,4 beemployed, frequent, haunt, 
Vénéror,? p. worship. dwell. 


Vénor,3 m. hunt. Voeff éror,5 bawl. 


1 Végant, Enn. ap. Non. vir.—2 Vénéro, Plaut. Hence, Vénératus, Hor. Sat. 
1. 2. 124. Virg. ASn. ur. 460. Vénéradtus, having worshipped, Propert. Véné- 
randus, Cic. Agr. 11. 35. Virg. Ain. 1x. 275. d&c. Venzeantes i.e. Vénéri opéram 
dantes, Hygin. Fab. Lxxv. which is not to be imitated. Yet this, according to 
some etymologists, is the original meaning of the word.—3 Véndlum, Virg. En. 
iv. 118. Plaut. Véndius, having hunted, Ovid. Fast. Vénor, pass. Enn. ap. 
Non.—4 Versor, though generally ranked with Deponents, is merely the Passive 
of Verso; ‘nam qui in aliquo loco, aut re immoratur, quodammodo in ea buc et 
illuc sese versat, et quasi volutatur, aut corpore, aut mente.’ Facciolat,—5 Voct- 
Sférant. Varr. Liv. vir. 12. vit. 38. Vocif ératus, Colum. 
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Ill, EXCEPTIONS. 


*Crépo,1 crépare, crépui, —— make a noise. 


9 

*Ctibo,? ctibare, ctibui, ——, ctibitum, lie down. 
Do,3 dare, dédi, datus, ditum, datirus, dandus, give. 
_ Dédmo,4 ddmare, ddmui, démitus, démiturus, domandus, conquer. 
Frico,s fricare, fricui, frictus, or fricatus, fricandus, rub. 
Jivo,’ jiivare, jaivi, jitus, juvatirus, jiivandus, help. 
*Labo,7 labare, —, ——, labasse, droop, totter. 

Lavo, lavare, lavi, lautus, or lotus, or lavatus, lautum, 
or lavatum, lavaturus, lavandus, wash. 
*Mico,9 micare, micui, ; vibrate, glitter. 


1So Concrépo, I rattle, ring. * Discrépo, I differ in sound, I disagree, makes 
ui, or dvi: Discrépuit, Hor. Art. Poét. 219. Discrépavit, Cic. de Or. 111. 30. In- 
crepo, I sound, strike, chide, uz, sometimes dui; Increpadvit, Plaut. Incrépitus, 
chidden, Liv. xx111. 26. Incrépatus, Prudent. Cathem. vu. 195, where the Jun- 
tine ed. has Incrépitus. The Perfect and Participles of Récrépo, I resound, do 
not occur.—2 Cibasse, Quintil. vin. 2. Cubaris, Propert. Incubavére, Plin. In- 
cibui, Virg. Ain. vir. 88. et passim. Sipercibasse, Apul. Met. Czubitum, Cic. 
pro Rose. Incibandus, Plin. When the compounds of Cibo take an M, the 
are of the third conj.—3 So four Compounds, Circumdo, I surround ; Pessumdo, 1 
destroy ; Satisdo, 1 give good bail; Vénumdo,1 set tosale. The other Com- 
pounds are of the third Conj. Détum iri, Cxs.B.C. Détirus, Catull. Dandus, 
Cic. Off. 1.21. The first person pass. Dor, does not occur except in Diomed. 1. 
p- 375.—4 Domavi, Ennius. Domavérunt, Flor. Domdatus, Petron. Hence Do- 
mator, a tamer, Tibull. tv. 116. Domiturus, Virg. Georg. 1v. 102. Domandus, 
Propert. 11. 34. 50. So Edémo,I subdue; Perdémo, I subdue wholly. Perds- 
mitirus, Justin. 11. 13.—5 Some Grammars and Dictionaries give this verb a Per- 
fect in -avi ; but no such Perfect exists now in the Latin classics. Frictus, Juv. 
Sat. v1.577. Fricadlus, Plin. Fricandus, Plin. Affricatus, Apul. Met. ye 
catus, Plin. Défrictus, Colum. Défricdtus, Colum. oe at Plin. 
Srictus, Apul. Met. Perfricatus, Vitruv. Réfricaturus, Cic. The Perfects of 
Confrico and a hee seem not to exist.—6 Juvérint, Catull. xv. 18. and in some 
edd. Juérint. Vossius quotes Jivavi from Manilius. Juvarit, Pallad. but 
Gesner reads jzvabit Jutus, Tacit. Ann. Jitirus, Colum. Jévdtirus, Sall. 
Jug. c. 47. Tevandus Ovid. Adjivi, Cic. Adjuéro, for adjivero, Cic. de Se- 
nect.c.1. Adjitus, Macrob. Adjiitum, Corn. ve Adjitirus, Liv. Adjuva- 
tiirus, Petron. c. 18. Adjuvandus, Cic—7Of the Perfect of Labo we find no 
trace in the classics, except that we read Lébasse in Plin. x1v. 28.—8 Lavo, ¥s, ére, 
&c. Hor. 111. Od. 12. 2. 1v. Od. 6. 26. 1. Sat. 5. 24. Ovid. rv. 340. Virg. Georg. 111. 221. 
fEn. 111. 663. Plaut. passim. Lévdvit, Plaut. Lautus, Cic. pro Deiot. c. 10. Hor. 
11. Sat. 3. 262. Ter. and Plaut. Lotus, Stat. Lavatus,Plaut. Lautum, Ter. and 
Plaut. Lavatum, Hor. 1. Sat. 3. 137. 1. Sat. 6. 125. & Ter. Lévatiirus, Ovid. Fast. 
11.12. Lévandus, Ovid. Fast. 1v. 136. & Plin—9 Micui, Ovid. M%cavérit, Sollin. 
c. 53. Dimico, I fight, dvi, sometimes ui: Dimicavi, Sueton. Dimicut, Ovid. 
Dimicdliirus, Ces. B. G. 11. 24. Emico, I spring forth, I shine forth, wz, ére : 
Emicui, Virg. En. 11. 174. et passim. Quintil. 1. 6. finds fault with those, who, 
too scrupulously following analogy, preferred Emicavi to Emteut. Em'catirus, 
Senec. ad Helv. 11. The Perfects of Intermico, I shine among, and Promico, I 
spring out, do notoccur. Prodmicandus, Nev. ap. Non. 1. 329. 
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Néco,1 nécare, nécavi, or nécui, nécatus, nécatirus, nécandus, kill. 


*Nexo,2 nexare, ——, ; tre, knit. 
Plico,3 plicare, ——, plicatus, or plicitus, fold. 
Potos potare, potavi, potus, or potatus, potum, or pdotatum, 

potuirus, or potatirus, potandus, drink. 
Séco,5 sécare, sécul, sectus, sécaturus, sécandus, cut, 
*Sono,§ sénare, sdnui, , Sonaturus, sOnandus, sound. 


1 Nécavi, Cic. pro Leg. Manil. c. 5. Nécui, Phedr. Nécdtus, Sall. Jug. c. 50. 
etal. passim. Nectus in some edd. of Cic. de Leg. m1. 10. ‘Proprie nécatus, 
FERRO, nectus vero ALIA VI peremtus.’ Nécalirus, Ovid. Nécandus, Juv. Sat. 
vi. 596. Enico, epyeixas. Entco, I slay, ui, clus; sometimes avi, atus: Enétcut, 
Sueton. Enécav, Plaut. Entcasso, for énicavéro, Plaut. Enectus, Cic. de 
Divin. Enécatus, Plin. Enécandus,Cels. ‘The Perfect of Internéco, I utterly 
destroy, and its Participles in ns, rus, dus, are not found in the classics. Interné- 
catus, Plaut. Internectus, quoted from Cic. Phil. x1v. 3. does not exist in correct 
copies.—2 Nero has neither Perfect nor Participle. See Necto and Nezo, third 
Conj.—3 The perfects Plicui and Plicdvi are found only in Priscian, and without 
example. Plicdtus, Lucr. v1. 1085. Plictius, Mart. Diplico, | double ; Multt- 
plico, | multiply ; Réplico, I unfold, make avi, atus. Réplicasse, Plin. Réplicatus, 
Plin. and Réplictus, Stat. Sylv. Supplico makes avi, and has no Perfect Partici- 

le. Supplicdtum, Plaut. Supplicaturus, Ter. Supplicassis, for Supplicavéris, 

lant. Diuplicatirus, Cic. At. v.18. * Ad Diplicanda verba,’ Liv. xxvut. 11. 
Applico, apply, Implico, I entangle, make wi, ttus, and dvi, dius. Complico, ui, 
ttus, and Glus. Complicavi does not occur. Applicut, Justin. Applicavi, Cic. 
Applicitus, Plin. Applicdtus, Ces. B.C. m1. 101. &e. Applicttirus, Justin. Im- 
heal Virg. Aén. x1. 751. et passim. Implicavt, Liv. Implicttus, Hor. Art. Poet. 
423. Liv. I. 31. et passim. Implicatus, Cie: B. G. vil. 73, &e. Ons. Implicittus 
morbo, not unplicatus. Implicitirus,Ov. Explico makes ut, ttus,and avi, atus. 
When it means to ezplain, dvi, Ztus, are the more usual forms: in the sense of 
unfolding, ut, ttus are more usual. Exzplicut, Petron. Virg. Georg. 11. 280. et al. 
passim. xplicavi, Plaut. and Cic. Gellius remarks, that Ezplicui was 
more usual! in the time of Cicero, than Exzplicévi. Explicttirus, Stat. Theb. 
Explicatirus, Ces. B. C.1.78. Complicut, Senec. Complicatus, Cic. Compli- 
citus, Apul. Met.—4 Potus sum, for potavi, Varr. Potus, act. Cic. Fam. vit. 22. 
Ovid. Potus pass. Cic. Ovid. Hor. Potatus. Cic. Tuse. v. 5. Poturus, Plin. 
Potatirus, Sueton. Potum, Virg. Ech. vu. 11. Poldztum, Plaut. Potandus, 
Ovid. Epoto, | drink up, makes épolavi, épotus ; Perpoto, perpotavi, and has no 
Perfect Participle, nor the Participles in rus and dus. Epéto, has not the Partici- 
ples in ns, rus and dus.—s5 Sécut, Virg. Georg. 1. 444. al. passim. Sé&cavi, men- 
tioned by the Oxford Commentators on Lily, and by some others, does not exist in 
the classics. Sectus, Cic. Tuse. 11. 53. et al. passim. Sécdéta@rus, Colum. Se- 
candus, Ovid. ‘The Compounds make wi, ctus, Prastco, | chop off, pare off, and 
Reséco, I cut off, ui ctus, rarely atus. Presétcatus, Apul. Met. Résécdtus, Apul. 
The Perfects of Circumséco, | cut about, and Interséco, intersect, are not in use; 
nor the Participles Intersectus, Persectus. Interstcandus, Colum. RKésécandus, 
Cic. Cat. 11. 5.— 6 Sonére, third Conj. Lucr. Sdnit, Accius, ap. Non. Sdnunt, 
Accius et Enn. Sonivi, Non. Sdnuz, Propert. Sonavérint, Turtull. whence 
Sonatirus, Hor. 1. Sat. 4. 43. Sonandus, Ovid. Sonantur, pass. Albinov. ad Liv. 
1. 107. For Assuno, I resound ; Circumsono, I sound around; Dissdno, I am 
discordant, we find no Perfect. Résdno, | re-echo, makes avi; Manil. Consgno, 
I sound together; Exsgno, I resound ; Inséno,I resound ; Persdno, I sound loud- 
ly ; Presono, I sound before, make uz. Yet Personavit, Apul. Met. Resonit, for 
resonat, Acciusap. Non. Resonunt, Accius et Enn. ap. Prise. 
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*Sto,i stare, stéti, , statirus, stand. 
*Tdno,? tonare, t6nul, ——, thunder. 
Véto,3 vétare, vétui, vétitus, JSorbid. 


1 Staturus, Lucan. et Liv. 1. 60. The Compounds, Consto,I consist; Ezto, 

I exist, appear; Jnsto,I press on, am near; Obsto, oppose; Persto, I persist; 
Presto, I sur make s(iii, staturus. Prestandus, Ovid. Liv. x. 36. Cic. Fam. 
vi. 8. Asto, I stand near, sftti, sfitirus ; Porcin. ap. Prisc. Prosto, I stand to be 
hired ; Resto, I remain, make sftti, without the Perfect Participle. Antesto, or 
antisto, I excel; Circumsto, I stand about: Intersto, I stand between ; Supersto, 
I stand over, make sléiz, without the Perfect Participle. See Cic. de Inv. Ces. 
B.G. Disto, I am distant, I differ ; Substo, I stand under, I bear up, have neither 
Perfect nor Perfect Participle. ‘Multa que in preteritie efferuntur, ad ssto, 
commode reduci possunt.; Facciolat. See the Compounds of Sisto, third Con). 
Prestavi, Ammian. Prestavimus, Paul. Dig. Prestiturus in some edd. of Cic. 
Fam. vr. 8.—2 Tonimus, third Conj. Varr. ap. Non. 1. 245. Tonavi, given by the 
Oxford commentators on Lily, and by Gesner in his Thesaur. Lat. and Toniwvi, 
uoted from Plautus, do not exist. Aitono,I astonish, ui, ttus; Circumtono, I 
thunder round, ui ; Inténo, I thunder on, uz, atus; Intdnavi, Paulin. Epist. Ints- 
natus, thundered on, Hor. Epod. 11. 51. Réténo, I resound, has neither Perfect 
vor Perfect Participle.—3 Véavi, Plaut. according to the Mss. of Langius and 
seven others. V2tdvisti, vs. 46. according to five Palatine Mss. and three others. 
See the Delphin Plautus printed by Valpy. Véetavit, Pers. Sat. which some have 
altered to notavit, others to rétabit. Vetavéram, Planc. ad Cic. Fam. x. 23. where the 
ed. Vindel. 1469. and the Ald. 1533. have vétutram. Some from Stat. Theb. 111. 
71. cite vétatam; but the two Mas. at Cambridge, one in the Peter-house Col. 
and the other in St. John’s, with more than twenty printed copies, have in this 


passage néigatam. 
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; SECOND CONJUGATION. 


I. Verbs of the Second Conjugation end in 
-co, and change -eo into -ére long in the Infinitive ; 
into wz in the Perfect ; and into -itus in the Perfect 
Participle Passive ; as, 7 


MOneo,' monére, mdnui, monitus, BR. D. advise. 
—So, 

Adm@6neo,? rg. D, admonish. Débeo,!4 R. pD. owe. 
Commo6neo, warn. Meéreo,165 R. deserve. 
Premineo, forewarn. Commeéreo,!6 deserve well or ill. 
*Arceo,3 D. tie hard, drive away. Démereo,!7 pb. earn. 
Coérceo,4 D. restrain. Emeéreo, merit. 
Exerceo,5 D. exercise. *Perméreo, serve in war. 
Habeo,6 R. p. have. Promeéreo,}8 deserve. 
Adhibeo,’7 rR. p. admit, use. Terreo,!9 D. terrify. 
Cdhibeo,8 p. restrain. Absterreo,20 deter. 
Inhibeo,9 p. hinder. _Conterreo,21 affright. 
ExhYbeo,}0 rR. p. show. Déterreo,22 p. deter. 
*Perhibeo,!! p. report. Exterreo, scare. 
Prohibeo,!2 rk. b. hinder. _ Perterreo, Srighten. 
Posthabeo, postpone. Taceo,23 R. p. be silent, conceal. 
Prebeo,!3 Rr. p. afford. 


1 Monitirus, Propert. 1. Monendus, Plaut—2 Admoniturus, Ovid. Admonitum, 
Cic. Adménendus, Plin.—3 Arcendus, Cic. Off. 1. 34.—4 Coércendus, Cela.— 
& Exercendus, Cic. de Orat. 1. 157.—6 Habttirus, Cic. Philip. 11. 27. Habendus, 
Ovid.—’ Adhibitirus, Curt. Adhibendus, Auson.—8 Cohibendus, Cels. Cohtbes- 
set, for cohtbuéru, Luce. 111. 445.—9 Inhibendus, Sen.—10 Exhtbiturus, Petron.— 
Exhtbendus, Plin. Epist.—11 Perhtbendus, Cic. The Perfect Participle, and the 
Participles in ns and rus do not occur.—l2 Prohibitirus, Liv. xxxI. 25. Proht- 
bendus, Cic. Off: 1.25. Prohtbesso, is, it, for prohibeam, or prohibutrim, Plaut.— 
13 Prebttirus, Liv. Prebendus, Cic. Off. 41.—14 Débtturus, Curt. Debitu iri, 
for debitum tri, ap. Ulp—15 Méritirus, Cic. Acad. 1.7. Liv. 11. 38.—16 Commért- 
tus, pass. Plaut. Comméritus, having deserved, comes from the Deponent Com- 
méréor.—!1 Dimérendus, Colum. 1. 4. The Participles in ns and rus do not occur. 
18 Proméritus, pass. Plaut. Promérttus, having deserved, from Promt?reor, Virg. 
Zn. Iv. 333. ‘ Promérendi, amoris stidium,’ Sueton. Calig. c. 3—1!9 Zerrendus, 
Aul. Gell.—20 Absterrttus, Liv.—2! Conterrittus, Virg. Ain. 111. 507.—-22 Déterren- 
dus, Hirt. B. G.—23 Tticitus, concealed, Virg. Ain. tv. 67. Tucitirus,Cic. Té- 
cendus, Hor. Oss. The Participles in xs, rus, and dus of Commoneo, Posthibeo, 
Comméreo, Eméreo, Absterreo, Conterreo, Exterreo, Perterreo, do not occur in the 
classics. Perméreo has no Participle. 


~ 
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II. Neuter Verbs of the Second Conjugation 
generally make -yz, and have no Perfect Partici- 
ple: 


*Aceo,! be sour. *LYceo,7 be put to sale, be valued. 
*Areo,2 be dry. *Madeo,!8 be wet. 
*Caleo,5 R. be warm, hot. *Nigreo,!9 be black. 
*Candeo,4 be white, hot. * NYteo,20 shine. 
*Caneo.5 behoary. *Oléo,2! emit a smell. 
*Careo,6 R. want. *Palleo,22 be pale. 
Clareo,7 be bright, renowned. = *Pareo,23 M. R. appear, obey. 
Doleo,8 R. p. grieve.  *Pateo,24 be open. 
Egeo,9 r. want. *Percalle0,2 be hurdened, understand. 
*Emineo,}0 be raised above. - well. 
*F lacceo,11 wither.  *Placeo ,26 please. 
*Floreo,!2 flourish. *Pubeo, 27 arrive at asite 
*Horreo,13 p. be rough, tremble with —*Puteo,28 stink. 

. cold. *Putreo. be rotten. 
*J&ceo,l4 Rr. lie.  *Rigeo,29 be stiff. 
*Langueo,!5 ui, languish. *Rubeo,%0 be red, 
*Lateo,16 lie hid. 


1 Acui, Ulpian.—2 Aruit, Prudent.—3 C@lui, Stat. Theb. Calitirus, Ovid.— 
4 Candui, Ovid.—5 Canut, Ovid. Fast. 111. 880. Canéret, Propert.—6 Cérui, Plaut. 
Curiturus, Ovid Met.—7 Clarui, Sueton—8 Dolui, Virg. in. 1. 673. Dolitus est, 
fur doluit, Inscr. Doleatur, for ddleat, ibid. Doléri, Stat. Dolitirus, Liv. xxx1x. 
43. Dolendus, Ovid.—9 Egui, Cic. in Brut. c. 67. Eguttirus,Tertul. Egiturus. 
See Sciop.—!0The Perfect of the simple M%neo does not occur. Eminut, Vell. 
11 Flaccuu, Varr. where Gesner reads Flacuit. ‘ Flaccenie, sententia,’ Mamert,’ 
12 Florut, Ovid.—13 Horrui, Ovid. Fast. 1. 502. Horrendus, Virg. Aén. 1x. 112.— 
14 Jécul, passim. Jdcitirus, Siat Theb.—15 Langui, three svil. Lucan. wit. 245. 
Ovid. Met.—16 Latui, Vire. Ain. 1. 134. et passim.—17 Licui, Cie. —18 Madu, Ovid. 
19 Nigrui, Colum.—20 Nytui, Tibull.—21 Olui, Hor. The compounds of Oleo, 
when they signify to smell, make ur: Adoleo, I smell, barn, uz, Varr. Adultus, 
Antias ibid. Addlendus, Ovid. Obdleo, smell, uz, Plaut. Réddlev, smell! strong- 
ly, wt; Rédodluérat, had got a scent, Capitolin. inGordian. Siddleo, smell a little, 
ui; but of this there is no classical proof: Suboléci certainly does not exist. 
Perolesse, to have smelt strongly, is cited from Lucil. by Prise. In the significa- 
tion, to grow, grow out of use, fade, &c., they make -v1: Abdleo, 1 efface, évi, 
Gell. Abolitus, Tacit. Adoliturus, Sueton. <Adbolendus, Sueton. <Adolesco, I 
row up, évi, Sall. Jug. c. 2. Adolesse, Ovid. Ezoleo occurs only in Prise. 
olesco, I fade, évi, Plin. xolétus, Cic. pro Mil. Odsoleo,or Obsolesco, 1 grow 
out of use, évz, Cic. Manil. c. 17. Obsoletus, Cic. Inolesco, I grow upon, implant. 
evi, Gell. Inolescendus, Gell. The Perfects Abolui, Adolu:, I have grown up; 
Adolévi, I have burned. Exolui, Indlui, do not occur in the entire body of clas- 
sical Latinity. Priscian, gives Abdluz, but without authorily.—2 Pallui, Propert, 
23 Parui, Mart. Pdarttirus, Justin. Parttum, Symmach.—% Pétui, Ovid. Met. 
25 Percallui, Cic. Milon. ‘The Perfect of the simple Calleo does not occur.— 
26 Placui, Ovid. —27 Pibui, Ulp. Dig. —28 Pittuit, Hor. 11. Sat. 4.66. So the Mas. of 
Cruquius, Torrentius, Bentley, three of the Harlcian Mss. in the British Museum, 
and most of the modern edd. Pittruit, one of the Harleian Mss. with the edd. 
Mediol. 1477, Florent. 1482, and some others.—2 Rigui, Ovid. Met. iv. 554, 
59 Rubui, Ovid. 
Mm 2 a 
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*Sordeo,! be filthy. *Torpeo,s be torpid, numb. 
*Squaleo? be foul. *Timeo,7 swell. 
*Siudeo,s study. *Valeo? rR. be able. 
*Stipeo,4 be amazed. *Vigeo,9 be strong. 
*Tépeo,5 be warm. *Vireo,10 be green. 


To these add the Actives T%meo,'! ére, ui, endus, fear: and Ndceo,!2 ére, ut, 
nocitum, nociturus, hurt. Also Sileo,!3 ére, ut, stlendus, keep silent, conceal. 


1Sordui, Alcim.—2 Squalui, Paulin. Nolan.—3 Stidui, Cic.—4 Stiipui, Val. 
Flac.—s Tépui, Mart.—6 Torpui, Ovid.—! Tiimui, Ovid. —8 Vala, Tibull. Vali- 
twrus, Cic—9Anciently Vigo. Vigui, Ovid. Met. xv. 426.—10 Virui, Flor.— 
i TYimui, Ces. Timendus, Hor.—!2 Nocui, Cic. Att. et im. Norim, -is, -tt, 
for nocuzrim, Lucil. ap. Fest. in‘‘Tama.’ Nocitum iri, Ces. B. G. v. 36. Nosct- 
taurus. Cic. Off. Noscitus, Vet. Interp—ts Stlui, Senec. Med. Silitum est, Au- 
gust. de Civ. Dei. Nilendus, Ovid. 


SKCOND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, 


_ EXCEPTIONS. 


III. Verbs in -deo and -ceo: 
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Jiibeo,: jiibére, jussi, jussus, jusstirus, order. 
*Sorbeo,? sorbére, sorbui, ——, sup. 
Doceo,3 décére, décui, doctus, décendus, teach. 
Miseeo,4 miscére, miscui, mistus or mixtus, R. D. mix. 
Mulceo,s mulcére, mulsi, mulsus, mulcendus, soothe. 
*Luceo,§ licére, luxi, ——, shine. 
IV. Verbs in deo: 
Ardeo,’ ardére, arsi, arsus, arstirus, burn. 
Audeo,’ audére, ausus sum, austrus, audendus, dare. 
Gaudeo, gaudére, gavisus sum, gavisurus, rejoice. 
Mordeo,'° mordére, mémordi, morsus, mordendus, bite. 
*Pendeo,!! pendére, pépendi, ——., hang. 
Prandeo,” prandére, prandi, pransus, pransirus, dine, 
Rideo,1s ridére, risi, risus, risum, ristrus, ridendus, laugh. 


1 Anciently Jési. See Quintil.1.7. Jussirus, Lucan—2 Sorbui, Plin. Sorpsi, 


Diomed. but without authority. 


Absorbui, Plin. Absorpsi, Lucan. Exsorbui, 


Plin—3 Décendus, Cic. de Or. 1. 17.—4 Mistus seems preferable to Miztus ; 
though in the ancient Mss. of Virgil and Inscript. ap. Manut. this Participle is 


written with xT. which is approved of gsi lol a ea are 
e Participle Mulsus is used only in 


cendus, Ovid.—5 Mulsi, Enn. ap. Prise. 


Lucan. Mis- 


the sense of sweet, as in Plaut. or mized with honey, as in Colum. Plin. xx11. 24., 
Mulcendus, Ovid. Permulsi, Pacuv. ap. Gell. Permulsus, Cas. B. G. iv. 6. Per- 
mulctus, Sall. in Frag. Hist. 1v. ap. prisc. |. |. Gell. 1. 11., where some read Per- 
mulsus.—6 So the Compounds, Diliceo, ‘dawn ;’ Eliceo, ‘shine forth; Pelliceo, 
‘shine through ;’ Preluceo, ‘shine before,’ without the Perfect Participle. But 
olliceo, ‘1 offer in sacrifice,’ ‘ prepare a banquet,’ ‘consecrate,’ makes zi, ctus. 
—7 Ardut, Inscr. Arduérint, [nscript. Arsus, in the sense of tostus, Plin. Arsii- 
rus, Ovid.—8 Aust, for ausus sum, Cato ap. Prisc.; hence Ausim, for ausérim, 
Liv. in Pref. Ausint, Stat.Theb. Ausérim, Lactant. where Cellarius reads au- 
sis. Ausus, Virg. Alin. vi. 624. Ausirus, Ovid. Audendus, Liv. xxxv. 35.— 
9 Gavisi, for gavisus sum, Liv. in Odyss. ap. Prisc. 1x. 868. Gavis#rus, 'Terent. 
Gaudendus, Symmach.—!0 Mémordz, Gell. The Componnds de not double 
the first syllable: Admordeo, admordi, admorsus, &c. Yet Admémordt, Plaut. 
M us, Ovid.—!1 The Participle Pensus, occurs only in the compound, Pré- 
pendeo, Pers. Sat. Pensiirus comes from Pendo, -is, of the third Conj., which also 
makes Pépendi.—12 Some give this Verb another Perfect, Pransus sum. See Liv. 
xxvii. 14. Pransitrus, Plaut—13 Rido, -is, Lucr. Jrridunt, Brut. ap. Diomed. 
Ridear, Ovid. Ridétur, Mart. Risus est, was laughed at, Val. Max. i- 
stirus, Plaut. Radendus, Hor. Risum,Cic. Jrrisum, Plaut. Dérisum, Id. 
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*Sédeo,! sédére, sédi, , sessum, sesslirus, sit. 
Spondeo,2 spondére, spdpondi, sponsus, promise. 
Suadeo,? suadére, suasi, suasus, suastrus, suadendus, advise. 
Tondeo,« tondére, totondi, tonsus, clip. 
Video,s vidére, vidi, visus, visum, visu, visurus, videndus, see. 


V. Verbs in geo: 


*Algeo,e algére, alsi, ‘ be cold, shiver with cold. 
Augeo,7 augére, auxi, auctus, auctirus, increase. 
*Fulgeo,s fulgére, fulsi, shine. 
Indulgeo,9 indulgére, indulsi, indultus, rx. p. indulge. 
*Lugeo,'0 lugére, luxi, , lugendus, mourn. 
*Mulgeo, mulgére, mulsi, ; milk. 
Tergeo,'2 tergére, tersi, tersus, wipe. 


, swell, be angry. 


*Turgeo:'3 turgére, tursi, 
, urgendus, press. 


*Urgeo,'4 urgére, ursi, 
VI. Verbs in -zeo and -leo: 


Cieo,:5 ciére, [civi,] citus, stir up. 


1 Sessum, Cic. Sessurus, Hor. Art. Poet. Sédedtur, impers. Gell.—2 Spo Ps 
Liv.; never Spospond:. ‘The Compounds do not double the first syllable: Des- 
pondeo, despundi, desponsus, Cic.; yet Despdpondi, Plaut. Spépondi, Valer. 
Spondérat, Tertull—3 Sua@sus, Plaut. Sudsurus, Quintil. m1. 8. Suddendus, 

rajan.— The Perfect, though not found in the classics, is acknowledged by all 
the old Grammarians ; and is confirmed by the Compound Détotondéral in Varr. 
ap. Prisc. 1x. p. 868., and Déque tétondit in Enn. ibid., though Détondeo generally 
makes Délondi ; see Colum. vir. 4.; and so the other compounds, without dou- 
bling the syllable to.—5 Visum, Cic. Visu, Juv. Visirus, Virg. Georg. 1. 68. 
En. v. 107. Videndus, Terent. We use the tense Vedéris, -tt, -unt, imperatively, 
when we disclaim the care of any thing, and leave it entirely to others. Vi- 
derint alii, let others look to it; for it is no concern of mine. The passive Vy- 
deor is often used in a neuter sense, I seem, I appear; and generally with the 
datives mihi, tibi, sibi: Videor mihi, Vidéris t1bi, &c.—6 Alsit, Hor. Art. Poet. 
413. Alsius, Cic. Att. iv. 8, as if from Alsus.—7 Auctirus, Liv. 1. 7. ‘Ad 
fruges augendas,’ Lucr. Auzim, -is, -it, for augeam, -as, -at, or. auzérim, -is, -tt, 
Liv. xxix. 7.—8 Fulceo, Diomed. Fulgo, Prisc. Fulgit, Lucr. Fulgére, Virg. 
Zen. vi. 827.—9 Indultus, Ovid. Indultirus, Ulpian. Indulgendus, Ulpian — 
10 Lucti, for luxisti,Catull. Ligendus, Ovid. Ligétur, impers. Catull.—u Mul- 
si, Virg. Georg. 111. 400. ‘ Mulzi, differentie causa, quidam protulerunt, quia 
Mulceo quoque Mulse facit.’ Prisc.1x. p. 870. Neither Mulxi nor Mulctus oc- 
cur in the classics.—!2 Tergunt, Cic. Terguntur, Varr. L. L. Tersti, for tersisti, 
Catull. ‘ Tergendus mensis utilis,’ Mart. ‘The Participles in 2s and rus do nut 
occur.—13 Tursérat, Enn. ap. Prisc. 1x. p. 870. Turgo and Turgit occur in the 
ancient Glossaries.—14 Some write Urgueo, contrary to the opinion of Longus, 
‘Papir., Cassiodor., Bede, Dausq.; but Pierius on Virg. Afn. v. 202., Barth., 
Heins., Cort., Drakenb. and Oudend. seem to prefer it, from its more frequent oc- 
currence in Mas. Ursi, Cic. Urgendus, Quintil.—16 Civi properly belongs to 


~~ 
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Compleo,: complére, complévi, complétus, Ail. 
Déleo,? délére, délévi, délétus, délendus, blot out. 
Fleo,? flére, flévi, flétus, flétarus, flendus, weep. 
Sdleo,4 sdlére, sdlitus sum or sdlui, be accustomed. 


VII. Verbs in -neo -queo, ~reo, -seo: 


Censeo,s censére, censui, census, censendus, think, judge. 
*Hereo,® herére, hesi, ——, hestrus, stick, hesitate. 
*Maneo,’ manére, mansi, ——, mansum, mansurus, stay, 
Neo,? nére, névi, nétus, spin. 
Séneo,? sénére, sénui, sénectus, grow old, 
Téneo,"° ténére, ténui, tentus, tenttirus, ténendus, hold. 
Torqueo,"! torquére, torsi, tortus, torquendus, whirl, 
Torreo,12 torrére, torrui, tostus, roast. 
VIII. Verbs in -veo: 

Caveo,'3 civére, cavi, cautus, cautum, cavendus, beware of. 

nniveo,'4 connivére, connivi, : wink at. 


*F’Aveo,\5 favére, favi, , fautarus, favour. 
*Ferveo,i¢ fervére, ferbui, ——, ; boil, be hot. 


Cio of the Fourth Conj., which see in List. 1. The Perfect Cii, mentioned by 
Charis. 111. init. takes place only in the Compounds. Citus,Cels. Concitus, 
Ovid. Excttus, Virg. Aun. rv. 301. 

10f the simple Verb we find only Plentur. Complérunt, for évérunt, 
Ces. B.G. ‘Ad fossas, complendas,’ Hirt. B. H.—2 Délendus, Cic. pro Leg. Mae 
nil. c. 7.—3 Flesse, for flévisse, Plin. Flétus, Virg. Ain. vi. 48I. éturus, Hor. 
Epod. v. 74. Flendus, Ovid. Trist.—4 Soluérat, Sallust, in Fragm. Soluérint, 
Cel. Antipater ap. Non. Solttus sum, Cic. de Orat. 1. 30. et im. Sdlens, 
Plaut.—5 Census, Liv. 111.3. Récensus, Sueton. Censitus, Cod. Justin; hence 
Récensitus, Sueton. Censendus, Ovid.—6 Hesirus, Ovid. 7 Mansi, for man- 
sisti, Lucil. ap. Gell. Mansum,Terent. Manstrus, Virg. Ain. 111. 85. Manen- 
da, Lucr.—8 Névit, Ovid. Nesse, Claud. in Eutrop. 1.274. Nétus, Alcim. Avit. 
—9 Sénuz, Sueton. Sénectus, Lucr. Sall. in Orat.—10 Ténuz, Virg. Georg. Iv. 
483. et passim. Tenivi, Charis. Tetini. Festus. Tetintrim, -is, -it, Accius et 
Pacuv.ap. Non. 11. 838. Tetinisse, Pacuv. ibid. Tentus, held, Ammian. Ten- 
turus, Claud. de Torp. 19. T¢nendus, Ovid.—' Tortus, Virg. Ain. iv. 575. So 
Contorquo, -st, -tus, whirl about; Delorqueo, -si, -tus, turn aside; but the Partici- 
ple Détorsus is used by Cato ap. Prisc. 1x. p. 871., and the Supine Torsum is 
given by Prise. ibid., but without authority. Torguendus, Liv. xxiv. 5.—12 Tor- 
rut, Ovid. Tostus, Cic. Tuse. 111. 19. et passim.—13 Cavi, Ter. Cic. et passim. 
Cautus, legally secured, Hor.; avoided, Plaut.; defended, Mart. Cautus isa 
contraction of Cdvitus. It is more frequently used in an active sense, cautious, 
circumspect. Cautum, Liv. Cévendus, Propert. Cic. Or. 11. 195. Cavérem, for 
céivérem, Tibull. ; hence Cavé, Hor. 11. Sat. 3.—14 Connivi, Cassius ap. Prisc. Ix. 
866. Plaut. ‘Dum ego connizi somne,’ Turpil. ap. Prisc. 1.c.; but this seems 
to come from Connivo, -is, of the third Conj. Connivére, Calvus ap. Prisc. ibid. 
At all events Conntvi is more certain, and more consonant with analogy.— 
15 Favi, Cic. pro Planc. ‘Huic Roma ita fautum est, ut,’ &c. Spartian. Fau- 
tuirus, Cic. 16 Ferbui, Pallad. Deferbui, Cato R. R. c. 96. Conferbut, Cels. Ferverit, 
Cato R. R. c. 157., where some Mss. have ferbuérit. ‘ Fervit aqua, et fervet ; fervit 
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Fdveo,' fovére, fovi, fotus, fovendus, cherish. 
Moveo,? mivére, movi, motus, moturus, mdvendus, move. 
*Paveo,> pivére, pavi, —, pavendus, Sear. 
Voveo,4 vivére, vovi, votus, vow. 


IX. The Perfects of the following Verbs are 
doubtful : 


*Diribeo,5 ui, count over, distribute. Splendeo,9 ui, shine. 
Frendeo,6 ui, fressus or fresus, gnash. _—_Strideo,!0 ui, hiss, creak. 
*Frigeo,7 frixi, be cold. —_Vieo,"1 viévi, viétus, bind with twigs 
*Frondeo,8 ui, bear leaves. hoop. 


Marceo, I fade, is said to have Marcu, which does not occur in the classics ; 
but is confirmed by the compound Emarcesco, emarcui, fade away, Plin. xv. 29. 


X. These Verbs have neither Perfects nor Per- 
fect Participles : 


*Albeo, 12 be white. *Lenteo, be slow. 
*Aveo, covet.  *Liveo, be black and blue. 
*Calveo,13 be bald. *Miiceo, * be lean. 
*Céveo,14 fawnasadog. *Mereo,!7 grieve. 
*Clueo, be famous, exist, *Miuceo,!18 be mouldy. 
spn gat isa *Nideo,19 ie ie 

aiveo, yellow. *Polleo, powerful. 
*Feeteo, stink. * Rénideo, 20 glitter. 
*Glabreo,!6 be bare. — *Sciiteo,21 overflow. 
*Hébeo, be dull. *Uveo,2 be moist. 
*Humeo, be moist. *Végeo, be strong. 
*Lacteo, suck milk. 


nunc, fervet ad annum,’ Lucil. ap. Quintil. Fervat Pompon et Accius ap. Non. 
Fervire, Virg. Georg. 1. 455. 

1 fovi, Virg. En. x11. 420. Fotus, Vir . fin. 1. 699. Foven- 
dus, Colum. vr. 12,—2 Motiirus, Liv. Méovendus, irg. Georg. 11. 418. Mos- 
tis, for movistis, Mart. Morunt, for moverunt, Sil.—3 Pavi, Petron. Ex- 
pavi, Hor. 3. Od. 37, 23. Pévendus, Plin.—4 Votus, Cic. de Nat. Deor.—5 Dix 
rtbui is found in dictionaries only.—6 Frendui, Bibl. Vulgat, Psalms. xxxiv. 16. 
Frendi, Lowe Gramm. p. 14. Fressus, Cels. Frésus, Colum.—7 Frizxi, Diomed. ; 
also Perfrigesco makes perfrizi, Cels., and Réfrigesco, réfrixi, Cic. Att. 1.11.~ 
8 Frondui, Prisc.—9 S lendui, Charis.—10 Stridui, Prisc. Stridére, Hor. 11. Sat, 
8. 78. Vid. Heins. et Raniah. ad Ovid. Met. 1x. 171. ‘rostrisque stridenttbus,’ 
in some Mss.—11 Viévt Grammatici. Viétus, weak, flaccid, is used as a mere ad- 
jective. Vietis in Hor. Epod. x11. 7. is considered by some asan Anapest; it 
would be more correct to make it a Spondee by Synzresis.—12 Albui Gram- 
matici—13 Calvi occurs only in dictionaries —14 Cévi, Valer. Prob. in Cathol. p. 
1482. Cévo, cévis, cévi, Idem ibid. p. 1484.—15 Denseo, densi, Charis. 111. p. 233. 
See Heinsius on Ovid. Fast. 111. 820.—16 Of this verb Glabrenfibus only occurs, 
and that in Colum. 11. 9.8. ed. Gesn., where Schneider and others read cdélentt. 
bus.—17* Merui debuit facere, sed in usu non est.’ Prisc. vu. p. 817. Some 
give this Verb Mestus sum asa Perfect, which does not differ in signification 
from Mereo, since Mestus is a mere adjective.—18 Mucui is found in dictionaries 
only.—i9 This Verb occurs only in Petron. ‘ Areaqua attritis nidet,’ &c. where 
others read ridet.—20 Réniduit, Gloss. Vett.—21* Preteritum Scétui analogia de- 
fenditur, ut Patui, Latui, &c. Facciolat—2 Of this Verb the Participle Uvens 
only occurs in the classics. 
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DEPONENTS. 
Polliceor,! -éris or -ére, -éri, -Itus, promise. 
Fateor,2 fassus, R. D. confess. | *Meédeor,6 , D. cure. 
Conf Yteor,3 confessus, Dp. acknowledge. Miséreor,7 miséritus or misertus, pity. 
*Diff fteor, ; deny. Reor,’ ratus, think. 
Prof iteor,4 professus, p. declare. ‘Tueor,9 tuftus, D. see, protect. 
Liceor,5 licitus, bid a price. Véreor, véritus,!0 p. fear. 


1 Pollicttus, having promised, Ces. B.G. 11.4. Pollicttus, pass. promised. Ovid. 
Polliceor, pass. Ulpian. Pollicéres, act. Varr. ap. Non.—2 Fassus, Plaut. Fassi- 
rus, Ovid. Fdlendus, Id. Trist. 1.9.16. Fétedtur, pass. Cic. But see Ernesti.— 
3 Confessus, act. Plaut. passim. Confessus, pass. confessed, manifest, Cic. Quin- 
til. et Plin. Conf%tétur, pass. Ulpian. Conf tendus, Cic.—4 Professus, Cic. pas- 
sim. Prdéfessus, pass. Ovid. Prof ttendus, Cic.de Orat. Prof itémino, for pro- 
JS tteatur, Vet. Tab. en. ap. Murator, p. 582.—5 Licttus, Cic. Verr. v. 11.—6 Me- 
deor has no Perfect; but in its stead Médicatus from Méditcor,! heal, is used. See 
Diomed, 1. p. 376. Médendus, Stat. Theb. Médendo, pass. Virg. Ain. x11. 46. 
‘Ut huic vitio médediur,’ that this fault may be obviated, Vitruv.—7 ‘ lpse sui miséret,’ 
Lucr. Miséritus, Phedr. Misertus, Justin. Misérérier, for miséréri, Lucr. Misérea- 
tur, pass. Cic —8 Of this Verb the following forms only are tound in the classics : 
Reor, Hor. 11. Ep. 1. 69. Réris, Virg. Ain. vi. 96. Rérin, for réris ne? Plaut. 
Rére, Virg. En. vi. 437. Rétur, Stat. Theb. Rémur,Cic. Off RémIni, Armob. 
Rentur, Plaut. Rébar, Cic. Rébdre, Virg. Ain. x. 608. Rébatur, Cic. Réba- 
mur, Plaut. Rébantur, Cic. de Nat. Deor. Rébor,Senec. Reébttur, Plaut. Rear, 
Id. Redre. Rearis, Auson. Reantur, Plaut. Ratus,Cic. See Quintil. vr. 3. 
and Cic. Or. 111. 38. Wherefore this and many other Verbs might, with as much 
propriety, be classed among the Defectives, as Azo, Inguio, &c.—9 Tuor, Stat. 
Theb. Wence Titus, protected, Sall. Jug. c. 56. Liv. x. 37. Zwitus, Quintil. v. 
13. Tuentur, pass. Varr. Tuendus, Cic. Virg. Ain. Ix. 175.—10 Véritus, Cic. 

Verendus, Ovid. Met. Vérért, pass. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


Décet,! décére, décuit, ' it becomes. 
Libet, libére, libuit or libitum est, it pleases. 
Litbet,? liibére, libuit or libitum est, it pleases. 
Licet,« licére, licuit or licitum est, at ts lawful. 
Liquet,5 liquére, liquit or licuit, at is clear. 
Miséret,s misérére, miséruit or miséritum est, ut prties, 
Oportet,7 Sportére, Sportuit, at behoves, 
Piget,® pigére, piguit or pigitum est, tt grieves. 
Peanitet,? penitére, peenituit, it repents. 
Piidet,'0 ptidére, ptiduit or piditum est, it shames. 
Tredet,') tedére, teeduit or tesum est, at wearies. 


1 Déceant,Cic. Décuérint, Sall. Jug. c. 53. ‘Si non dédécui,’ If I have not 
dishonoured, Stat. Theb.—2 ‘ Sciendum, quod hec omnia inveniuntur perfecto- 
rum declinationem, habentia in usu veterum, teste, Capro, Pigeo, Pideo, Tadeo, 
Peniteo, Liqueo, Liceo, Libeo, Oporteo, quomodo, Pliéceo, Contingo,’ &c. Priscian. 
rr. p. 528. -Libitum érit, Plaut. Asin. 1. 1. 9.—3 Lubet is the ancient form for 
Libet, especially in the comic writers. Libet, Plaut. Lubuit, Pseud. Ludére, 
Cic. Att. 4Licessit, for Mcuérit, Plaut. Licitum, érit, Cic. Licttum esset, Id. 
Att. 1. 1.—5 Liquéret, Cic. Nat. Deor. 1.42. Licuérit, Ulp. Dig. For licuit some 
write liquuit. Licttum, which some give to this Verb, belongs to Licet.—6 Mise- 
rete, Enn. ap. Non. Misérérent, Enn. ap. Prisc. ‘Ipse sui miseret,’ Lucr. Misé- 
ruit, Apul. Met. Miserttum est, Terent.—7 Oportebant, Terent. Oportent, Id. 
Andr. uérint, Cecil. ap. Priac. eto, for oporteat, Vet. Leg.—8 a 
Petron. Pigitum, Sil. Ptgens, Apul. Met. Ptgendus, Propert.—9 Poenitebunt, 
Pacuv. ap. Non. Penttens, Cic. Phil. xu. 2. Panttiirus Quintil. Pamnitendus, 
Colum. Liv. 1. 35. Some write Penttet with 4; and so it is in an Inscript. ap. 
Grut. p. 502., and in some ancient Mss. of Virgil. Gellius seems to have written 
it in the same manner, since he derives it, xv11. 1., not from Pena, but from Pene, 
or Peniria.—° Pideo, Plaut. Pident, Terent. Pidébunt, Lucan. Piditum 
est, Plaut. Pidttum esset, Cic—! Tadui, Sidon. Ep. Toesum est, Plaut. Mostel. 
So Pertedet, pertedutt, pertesum est, Cic. Virg. En. v. 714. Perteduissent, Gell. 
1.2. Some of the ancients used to write Pertisum, (as from Cado, Concisum,) 
which is disapproved of by Cic. Orat. 159. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 


I. Verbs of the Third Conjugation end in -o, 
and change -o into -2 or -sz in the Perfect; into -%re 
short in the Infinitive ; and into -itus, -tus, or -sus 
in the Perfect Participle Passive ; as, 

Tribuo, tribuére, tribui, tributus, R. D. give, divide. 


II. Verbs in -co, -cto, and -go generally take -s7; 
but the letters cs and gs unite to form 2; as, Dico, 
I say, (dicst) dizi; Régo, I rule, (reest,) rezt. 

III. G before -tus becomes c ; as, Légo, I read, 
(légitus, leetus) lectus ; Jungo, I join, (jungitus, 
jJunctus) junctus, &c. | 

IV. B before -st and -tus becomes p ; as, Nibo, 
I veil, nupst, nuptus; Scribo, I write, scripsi, 
scriptus. 

V. R before -sz and -tus becomes s ; as, aro, I 
burn, usst, ustus; Géro, I carry, gesst, gestus. 


VI. Dandéare generally dropped before -s¢, 
-sus, -tus ; as, Claudo, 1 shut, claust, clausus, Di- 
vido, I divide, divist, divisus ; Lado, I hurt, lesz, 
lesus ; Lido,.1 play, list, lisus ; Plaudo, I ap- 
plaud, plaust, plausus ; Rado, I shave, rast, rasus; 
Trido, I thrust, triist, triisus; Vado, I go, vast; . 
Flecto, | bend, (flecst,) fleat, (flecsus,) filexus, &c. 


VII. Dand ¢ sometime become s before s; as, 
Cédo, 1 yield, cesst, cessus ; Mitto, I send, mist, 
missus ; Quatro, I shake, quasst, quassus, &c. 


VIII. G is sometimes dropped before -sz and 
N 
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-sus; a8, Spargo, I scatter, sparst, sparsus; Vergo, 
I incline, verst, versus; Mergo, I dip, merst, mer- 
sus, &c. So Parco, I spare, drops cin parsirus; 
and Pasco, I feed, drops c in pastus. 


IX. Verbs in -sco change -sco into -v for the 
Perfect, and drop sc before -tus; as, Cresco, I grow, 
crévi, crétus; JNosco, I learn to know, névt, ndtus. 


X. mand n are frequently dropped both in the 
Perfect and Perfect Participle Passive; as, Temno, 
I despise, temsi; Frango, 1 break, frégt, fractus; 
Rumpo, 1 burst, riipt, ruptus, &c. M becomes s 
before -sz in Prémo, I press, presst, pressus: » be- 
comes s in Péno, I place, pésut, positus. 


XI. Verbs changing -o into -2 for the Perfect, 
and into -2tus, -tus, or -sus, for the Perfect Partici- 
ple Passive : 


*A bnuo,! abnuére, abnui, , abnuitirus, abnuendus, refuse. 
Accendo,? accendére, accendi, accensusg, set on fire. 
Acuo,3 acuére, acui, aciitus, icuendus, sharpen. 
Appendo, appendére, appendi, appensus, weigh. 
Arguo,4 arguére, argui, argutus, argutum, arguiturus, 

arguendus, show, prove, accuse. 
*Batuo,s batuére, batul, , batuendus, beat, 
Bibos bibére, bibi, bibitus, bibendus, drink. 
*Congruo,’ congruére, congrui, , come together, agree. 
Défendo,® défendére, défendi, défensus, R. D. ward off. 
*Dégo,® dégére, dégi, , dégendus, live, dwell. 


1 Neither the Participle Aénitus nor the Supine Abniitum are found except in 
dictionaries. Abnutturus, Sallust. Fragm. Hist. 1. Adbnuendus, Senec.—2 ‘Accen- 
dendis offensionibus callidi,’ Tacit. Ann.—3 Acitus, Prisc.; but it is used as a 
mere Adjective. Acuendus, Cic. Phil. 1.—4 Argui, Liv. Argiutus, Plaut. Ar- 

utum, Supine, Festus. Arguttiirus, Sallust. Arguendus, Tacit.—5 Batui. Cie. 

am. Batuendus, Nev. ap. Fulgent. 21. Some incorrectly write Battuo ; hence 
Battitum, Vett. Gloss.—6 Brbitus, Plin. Valer. Bibendus, Ovid.—7 Congrut, Val. 
Flac.—8 Défensitrus, Claud. Défendendus, Ces. B. G. & Terent. Défensum, Nepos. 
Défensu, Sallust—9 The Perfect of Dégo occurs only in Auson. Epist. xvi1. ad 
Symmach., where some copies have Déguimus. Dégendus, Cic. de Amic. 
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Edo,' Edére, édi, €sus, Esum, éstirus, Edendus, eat. 
Emo,2 Emére, émi, emtus, emturus, Emendua, buy. 
Exctido,3 exctidére, exctidi, exctisus, shake out, stamp. 
Exuo,! exuére, exui, exttus, exuendus, put off, strip. 
Fervo. See Ferveo, Second Conj. List vir. 

Findo,5 findére, fidi, fissus, findendus, cleave. 
Fundo,é fundére, fadi, fusus, fasdrus, fundendus, pour. 
Ico,’ icére, ici, ictus, icturus, strike. 
Imbuo,3 imbuére, imbui, imbitus, imbuendus, imbrue. 
Induo,9 induére, indui, indutus, pul on. 
Insuo,'0 insuére, iasui, insutus, sow in, join to. 
*Lambo, lambére, lambi, : lich. 
Légo,2 légére, légi, lectus, lecttirus, legendus, gather, read. 
*Linquo,'3 linquére, liqui, , linquendus, leave. 
*J,uo," luére, lui, , luitarus, luendus, pay, atone. 
Mando, mandére, mandi, mansus, mandendug, chew. 
Métuo,'6 métuére, métui, métutus, métuendus, fear. 
Minuo,!7 minuére, minui, minutus, minuendus, lessen. 
Pinso,is pinsére, pinsi or pinsui, pinsitus, pinsus or pistus, bake. 


4 See Irregular verbs. —2 Emtus, not Emptus; because P. is never inserted in 


the Present Emo. So Sumtus, Comtus, Demtus, &c. 
Terentius Scaurus and Marius Victorinus. 


See the old Grammarians, 
Emltrus, Justin. 


Emendus Cie. 


Emissim, for émérim, Plaut—3The Perfect of the simple Cudo does not occur. 
It makes Cisi according to some; according to others, Cudi. See Priscian. x. p. 
889. In Colum. x1. we have Excidit, and vin. 5. Percudirint. The Participle 
Ciisus does not occur in the classics; yet we find Ezcisus, hatched, Varr. R. R. 
Incisus, Virg. Georg. L 275. « Pullis excudendte triginta diebus opus est.’ Colum. 
4‘ Fxruendam ad fidem, hostes emercari, Tacit. Ann. x11. 14.—5 * Findo quoque 
Sidi facit; licet quidam f7si putaverunt.’ Prisc. x. p. 890. Frdzrit, Cels. "Bin. 
dendus, Cels.—6 Fixsitrus, Lucan. Fundendus, Curt.—7 Of this Verb the follow- 
ing forms only are found: Icére, infin. Plaut. Jcit, Lucr. Icttis, Cel. ap. Prise. 
x. p. 686. Icttur, Plin. Jcimur, Luce. Ict, perf Plaut. Icéras, Cie. in Pison. 
Icéris, Turpil. ap. Non. Icisse, Cic. pro Balb. Jctus, passim. Ictiiri, Senec. 
8Imbui, per£ Catull. Imbuendus, Curt.—9 Indui, Cic. Tuse. Inditus, Virg. 
4in. 1. 27& [thas no other Participle-—1 The Perfect of the simple Suo occurs 
only in Prisc; but we have Insuére, Plin. Insuisses, Cic. and Jnsuérat, Liv. 
Situs, Ovid. Suendus, Cels. Assiitus does not occur. Censitus, Plaut. Cir- 
cumsuo is not found in the classics; yet Circumsiius, Plin. Dissiztus, Ovid. 
Dissuendus, Cic. OF 3. 33. —11 Lambérat, Lucil. ap. Prise. Lambui, Bibl. Vulgat. 
Priscian ibid. gee the supine Lambitum, but without authority. Lambo, -is, -zv/, 
Cassiodor. de Orthogr. p. 2309. Putsch.—12 Lectiirus, Ovid. Met. Ligendus, Ovid. 
13¢ Tictus, particip. quidam putant jegi ap. Capitolin. in M. Anton. Philose. C.1., 
sed locus ille incertus valde est, et mendo corruptus.’ Facciolat. Rélictus, Virg. 
Georg. iv. 127. et passim. Linguendus, Ovid. Met—4 Luz, Justin. ‘In preteri- 
tis U dicimus longum. lit, pliit; in presenti breve, liit, plu.’ So writes 
Varro, Luitlxrus, Claud. Luendus, Tacit. £luendus, Cic. Off. Ablutirus, Au- 
gust. Abluendus, Plin. Diluendus, Liv.—t5‘ Quidam preteritum mandut, alii 
mandidi esse voluerunt; sed neutrum obtinult.’ Priscian. Mandisset, Liv. 
Mangus, Quintil. Mandendus, Cels.—1\6 Métui. Terent. Métutus, Lucr. Me- 
tuendus, Senec.—17 Mjnuendus, Cic. Off—'8 Pinsérunt, Varr. R. R. Pinsui, 
Pompon. ap. Diomed. Pinsittus,Colum. Pinsus, Vitruv. Pistus, Plin, 
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*Pluo,: pluére, plui or pluvi, ——, rain. 
Préhendo,? préhendére, préhendi, préhensus, R. D, or 

Prendo, prendére, prendi, prensus, B. D. take, seize. 
*Psallo, psallére, psalli, ; play on an instrument. 
Rumpo,3 rumpére, rupi, ruptus, rupturus, D. break. 
Ruo,4 ruére, rui, rittus, ruitarus, rush, fall. 
*Scibo,5 scabére, scabi, ; scratch. 
*Scando,§ scandére, scandi, ———, scandendus, climb. 
+Sido,7 sidére, sidi, : sink down. 
Solvo,’ solvére, solvi, sdluitus, sdliturns, p. loose. 
*Spuo,9 spuére, spul, ; spit. 
Statuo,)0 statuére, statui, etatitus, statuendus, place. 
*Sternuo,'! sternuére, sternul, ; sneeze. 
Strido,!2 stridére, stridi, ——, hiss, creak. 
Tribuo,'5 tribuére, tribui, tribatus, tribittirus. pb. five. 
Verro,'4 verrére, verri, versus, verrendus, brush. 
Verto,'5 vertére, verti, versus, versirus, vertendus, turn. 
Vinco,'6 vincére, vici, victus, victurus, D. conquer. 
Volvo,'7 volvére, volvi, volutus, volyendus, - oll: 


XII. Verbs changing -o into -sz for the Perfect, 
and into -tus, or -sus, for the Perfect Participle 
Passive: | 


1 Pluisse, Cic. Div. Pluvérat, Plaut. The Perfect Pluit according to Varro 
L. L. vi. 60, had the first syllable long. See Luo.—2 Prendérat, Stat. Theb. 
Prehensiirus, Ovid. 10. Prthendendus, Ovid. Some write Prehendo, others 
Preendo. See Dausqu. in Orthogr.—3 Ruptirus, Plaut. Rumpendus, Justin.— 
4Thisa Verb is mostly used in the imperfect Tenses. Kuérant, Claud. Riutus is 
found only in the Neut. pl. Rita cesa, Cic. Varrode L. L. vii. 60., makes 
the U long inthesimple Rutus. Ruitirus,Ovid. Diruendus,Vell. Obruendus, 
Colum.—5 Scabérat, Lucil. None of the Participles are found.—6 The Perfect 
Scandi cannot be found : Ainsworth cites scandisse, Liv, xx1, 62,; but the reading is 
escendisse, ascendisse,Cic. Conscendérut, Virg. En. 1v. 646. Descendérit. Liv. xxxv1. 
7. Yet Descendidit, Gell. Descendidérat, ibid. Ascendi, Cic. pro Dom. c. 28. Scan- 
dendus, Propert. Ascensurus, Tibull. Ascendendus, Ces. B. C.—7 Sidérat, Stat. 
Sylv. Sidérit, Colum. Considérant, Tacit. Ann. ‘The Perfect Sédi given in 
grammars ani dictionaries does not come from S7do, but from Sédeo,-—8 Solvi, Cic. 
Off. 111. 12. et passim. Soluisse, Tibull. Solu/urus, Cic. Off. Solvendus, Plin. 
Epist—9 Sputsse, Solin. ‘This Verb has no Participle. Respuérit, Cic. Nat. 
Deor. Respuendus, Aul. Gell.—10 Statutus, Varr. Stdtuendus, Colum. Consft- 
tuendus, Aul. Gell.—1! Slernuérit, Plin.—!2 Stridérat. See Strideo, Second Conj. 
List 1x.—13 Tribitzrus, Ovid. Met. Trtbuendus, Lucr.—\ Verrérint, Hieronym. 
in Helvid. in fin. The Perfect Verri occurs nowhere else, except in Charis. 111. 

. 218.; and in Prisc. x. p. 900. But Servius on Virg. Amn. 5. 63. gives Verst. 

ersus, Propert. Vorsus, Plaut. Verrendus, Ovid.— 5 Verti, Cic. Propert. The 
Perfect Versi, found in Ovid. ex Pont. 1. 9. 52., does not come from Verto, as some 
suppuse, but from Vergo. See Heinsius and Burman on the passage. Versus, 
Hor. 111. Od. 29. 2. et passim. Verstirus, Liv. Vertendus, Colam.—'6 Victtrus, 
Liv. Vineendus, Martial.-17 Volvi, Virg, vi. 748. Volitus, Virg. Georg, 111. 
621. Volvendus, Cic. 
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Carpo,! carpére, carpsi, carptus, carpendus, pluck. 
Cédo,2 cédére, cessi, cessus, cessurus, | . yield. 
Clauda,? claudére, clausi, clausus, claustrus, claudendus, shut. 
*Clépn,4 clépére, clepsi, ——, steal. 
Cowmo,5 comére, comsi, comtus, , deck. 
Démo,¢ démére, demsi, demtas, demttrus, demendus, take away. 
Divido,7 dividére, divisi, divisus, divisurus, pb. divide. 
Géro,’ gérére, gessi, gestus, gestirus, gérendus, carry. 
Ledo,? ledére, lesi, lesus, lesum, estrus, - durt. 
Lido, lidére, lisi, lisus, Jistrus, _ play. 
Mergo,!° mergére, mersi, mersus, mersurus, dip. 
Nubo,u nabére, nupsi, nuptus, nuptum, R. vetl, marry. 
Plaudo,!2 plaudére, plausi, plausus, plaudendus, applaud by clapping 

2 the hands. 
Prémo,!3 prémére, pressi, pressus, pressurus, D. press. 
Promo,'* prémére, promsi, promtus, promturus, promendus, bring out. 
Rado,'s radére, rasi, rasus, radendus, shave. 
*Répo,'6 répére, repsi, : creep, 
Rodo,"" rédére, rdsi, rosus, rostirus, gnaw. 
Scalpo,'s scalpére, scal]psi, scalptus, , scratch, 
Scribo,19 scribére, scripsi, scriptus, scripturus, D. write. 


1 Carptus, Ovid. Carpendus, Cic. de Orat. 111. 49.—2 Cessi, Ovid. Cesse, for 
cessisse, Lucr. Cessus, Liv. Cessuzrus, Tacit. Ann.—3 Clausi, Hor. 11. Od. 4. et 
assim. Clisi, Nummus Neronis, ap. Patin. Clauda, -is for claudus sum, I am 
Jame, has no Perfect. Clausus, Virg. Ain. vi. 734. et passim. Clisus, Senec. 
Clausirus, Ovid. Claudendus, Ovid. Cludendus, Scribon. Larg. c. 42. The 
Compounds drap A of the root.—4 Clepsi, Manil. Clepasit, for clepsérit, Liv. xx11. 
10. The Perfect Clépi is found in Cic. de Leg. 11. 9. This Verb has no Partici- 
ples. Cleptus is found only in dictionaries.—5 Comsi, Tibull. See note on Emo, 
foregoing list —§ Demsi Liv. Demlirus,Justin. Démendus, Cels.—’ Divisse, for 
divisisse, Hor. II. Sat. 3. 169. Divisirus, Liv. Dividendus, Dividundus, Aul. 
Gell.—8 Gesturus, Lucan. Gérendus, Cic. de Senec.—9 Lesum, Cic. Fam. Le- 
surus, Lucan. ‘he corapounds make lidi; Allido, I dash against; Colldo, I 
dash together; £@ido, I dash out; IJliido, I dash 5 aaa Lisus, played, Ovid. 
Trist. deluded. Id. Fast. Lusérus, Id. Trist—11 Mersiirus, Ovid.—12 Nupsi, Cic. 
passim. Nuzbui, Valer. Prub. in Cathol. Nupta sum, Cic. ‘Novus nuptus,’ 
Plaut. Nuptum, Ces. B. G. We should always say, ‘ Nuptum dire colldcare,’ 
never Nuptui, as is found in some grammars and dictionaries. See Drakenborch 
on Liv. 1.49. Nupturus, Ovid—'3 Plausus, Virg. Georg. m1. 185. Plaudendus, 
Ovid. Plodére, Varr. ap. Non. whence the compounds, Complodo,I clap toge- 
ther; Explodo, J hiss or clap off, explode, &c.—4 Pressurus, Ovid. Prémendus, 
Cie. Tusc. The Compounds make primo, pressi, pressus ; Compr¥mo, I press to- 
gether ; Exprimo, I squeeze out, &c. Dépressum eunt, Plaut—15 Premturus, 
Apul. Florid. Promendus, Cie. Dépromtum, Plaut. See note on Emo, fore- 
going List.—I6 Rast, Plin. xxvit.4. Rddendus, Tacit. Ann.—17 Résisse, Plin. 
Circumrosérit, Plin. Corrdsérint, Cic. de Divin. 11. 27. Perroéstrint, Cels. 
Rosus, Stat. Rosiirus, Phedr. The Perfects of Abrado, Arrédo, Erddo, Obré- 
do, Prerédo, are not found in the classics—18 Scalpsi, Plin. Scalplus, Cic. 
Acad. Circumscalptus, Plin. Inscalptus, Plin. though Circumscalpo, Inscalpo, 
do not occur. mee Varr. L. L. Quintil. Exscalptus, Cato, R. R.—-19 Scripsti, 
for scripsisti, Plaut, Scripse, for scripsisse, Auson. Scriplirus, Tacit. Ann. Dee 
eemvir legibus scribendis Sueton. Describendus, Aul. Gell. 
N2 
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Sculpo,1 sculpére, sculpsi, sculptus, scu]pendus, carve. 
*Serpo,? serpére, serpsi, ——, creep. 
Spargo,3 spargére, sparsi, sparsus, sparstirus, D. 

Sumo,‘ sumére, sumsi, sumtus, sumturus, D. take. 


*Temno,; temnére, temsi, , temnendus, despise. 
Tergo. See Tergeo, Second Conj. List V. 


Trudo,‘ trudére, triisi, trusus, thrust. 
Uro,’ urére, ussi, ustus, Urendus, burn. 
*Vado,® vadére, vasi, 4 go. 
Vergo, vergére, versi, versus, —- tneline. 


XIII. Verbs making -zz in the Perfect, and -zus, 
or -ctus in the Perfect Participle Passive : 


*Ango,}0 angére, anxi, ; strangle, vex. 
Cingo," cingére, cinxi, cinctus, cingendus, surround, 
Coquo,'2 coquére, coxi, coctus, coctum, cdquendus, cook. 
Dico,!3 dicére, dixi, dictus, dictu, dicturus, dicendus, say. 
Diligo,1 diligére, dilexi, dilectus, love dearly. 
Duco,15 ducére, duxi, ductus, ductum, ductirus, p. lead. 


1 Diomed. 1. p. 574., does not admit of a aed but derives the Compounds, 
Exsculpo, Insculpo, from Scalpo. 1t is rejected also by Gesner in his Thesaur. 
L. L. Sculpsit, Ovid. where some read Scalpsit, others Sipe or Scalpit. Scul- 
pendus, Vitruv. ‘ Scul is gemmis laus,’ Apul. where others read Scalpendis. 
Cf. Plin. xxxv31. 4.—2 Serpsi is found only in Festus, lib. xvi, where he says, 
: sit, anliqui pro serpsérit usi sunt.’ —3 Sparsi, Virg. Georg. Iv. 28. Sparsi- 
rus, Ovid. Spargendus, Vell. The Compounds make spergo, si, spersus.— 
4 Sumse, for sumsisse, Nev.ap. Gell. Sumturus,Ovid. Siu us, Sueton. The 
difference between Simo and AccYpio is this: Sumtmus, 1psi; accipimus, aD 
ALIO.—5 Temsére, Lucil. where Scaliger reads Temnére, supposing the Perfect to 
be Temnit. Temsi does not occur elsewhere in the classics, except in the Com- 
pound Contemsi, Cic. pro Mur. Tibull. Temtus oecurs only in the Compound 
Contemtus, Cic. Temnendus, Ovid.—6 Trisi, Claud. Trusus, Tacit—7 Ussi, 
Plin. Urendus, Hor.—8 Vasit, Tertull. It occurs nowhere else, except-in the 
Compounds Evési, Cic. Catil. Invasi,Cic. Phil. Pervasi, Tacit. Ann. Evaet- 
rus, Liv. xxv. 11. Invdsirus, x. 35. Invadendus, xx111. 44. Pervadsurus, xxxvi1. 
25.—9 Versi, Ovid. See note on Verto, foregoing List. Verzi, Diomed. but with- 
out example. The Compounds, Dévergo, I incline downwards, Evergo, I send 
forth, Invergo, | invert, pour out, have neither Perfect nor Perfect Participle. 
Yet we read in Festus, ‘ Deversus, dicebant, deorsum versus.’ Versus, Liv.— 
10 Anzit, Gell. The Participles Anzus and Anctus,and Supine Anzum, given by 
Prisc. do not exist elsewhere, though Scaliger would read, ‘Anctos, excruciatos,’ 
in Festus, where others read Antios.—11 Cinzi, Virg. Ain. v. 13. Cingendus, 
Ovid.—12 Cori, Cic. Tuse. Coctum, Plaut. Céquendus, Id, —'8 Diztt, dizis, for 
dixisti, dixéris, Gell. Dize, for diztsse, Varr. ap. Non. Dice, for dic, Plaut. 
Dictu, Plin. Dicturus, Liv. Dicendus, Vell.—\4 An irregular compound of 0. 
Dilezi, Cie. Fam. So Colligo, I collect, collexi. Collectu, Plin.—15 Duce, for duc, 
-Plaut. Ducti, for duzisti, Varr.ap. Non. Ductum, Ces. B.C. Ductiirus, Liv. 
1.44. Ducendus, Cels. 
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1 émungére, €munxi, €munctus, wipe. 
Extinguo,2 extinguére, extinxi, extinctus, R. D. quench. 
Figo,3 figére, fixi, fixus, fixtirns, Iix, fasten, 
Fingo,‘ fingére, finxi, fictus, fingendus, Seign, form, 
Flecto,5 flectére, flexi, flexus, flectendus, bend, 
*F ligo,s fligére, flixi, ——, dash. 
Fluo,’ fluére, fluxi, fluxus, fluxtrus, flow. 

- Intelligo,® mtelligére, intellexi, intellectus, intellectu, 

intellecttrus, intelligendus, understand. 
Jungo,® jungére, junxi, junctus, juncturus, p. join. 
*Mingo,10 mingére, minxi, ——, mictum, make water. 
Mungo. See Emungo. 
Necto,"' nectére, nexui or nexi, nexus, nectendus, knit. 
Negligo,” negligére, neglexi, neglectus, R. D. neglect, 
Pango,13 pangére, panxi or pégi, pactus, pancturus, 

pangendus, drive in, fix, fasten. 
Pecto,14 pexui or pexi, pectére, pexus or pectitus, pec- 

tendus, comb, dress, beat. 
*Pergo,'5 pergére, perrexi, , perrecturus, go forward, 


~ 


1 Emunzti, for émunzisti, Plaut. The simple Mungo occurs only in the Vett. 
Gloes., and in the various reading of a Fragment of Cato, where the text has 
émungentur.—2 Some derive Extinguo from Tinguo, ‘quia ignis aqua tinctus op- 
primitur.” Extinzit, for extinzérit, Plaut. Extinctirus, Liv. Extinguendus, Cic. 
de Orat. 1. 14.—3 Firus, Virg. Ain. tv. 495. et passim. Fictus, for flew, Varr. R. 
R. So‘ confictus sagittis, Scaur. ap. Diomed. Fizrurus, Ovid. Affirit, for affiz- 
assel, Sil.—4 Fingendis, Auson.—5 Flectendus, Plin.—6 Flixi, Lucr. Some cite 
Flictus from Virgil, but no such Participle occurs in that poet. Afflictus, Cas. 
B. G. et im. Conflictus does not occur.—? Fluxus, Apul. Met. Fluzicrus, 
Lucan. Fluctiirus, Prisc—$ An irregular compound of Lago Intellexi, Cic. 
Entellexti, for intellexisti, Cic. Intellexes, for intellexisses, Plaut. Intelligi, for 
intellexi, Ulpian. ap. Voss. Intellectus, Ovid. Intellectu, Nepos. JIntellecturus, 
Ovid. Intelligendus, Cic.—9 Juncttrus, Liv. xxtx. 5. Jungendus, Cels. Ad 
junctum iri, Cic. Fam.—!0 The imperfect tense of Mingo and its Compounds are 
scarcely ever found. Minzi, Hor. Art. Poét. 471. Meio, which is of more fre. 

uent use, has no Perfect, though Valer. Prob. Cathol. p. 1483, gives it Mezi, and 
iomed. 1. p. 366, Meiavi. The latter also gives Mio, -i2, -it, but cites no exam- 
pe to prove either. Mictum, Hor. 1. Sat. 8. 38.—1! Nexut, Sailust. hay ig Nexi, 

ropert. Annexui, Plin. Connerui, Claud. Rufin. IZnnerui, Virg. . Vv. 425. 
Nexus, Cic. Tusc. Annerus,[d. de luv. Connerus, Id. Nat. Deor. et passim. 
Innezus, Virg. Ain. v. 510. Nectendus, Hor.—'!2 An irregular Compound of Ligo. 
Neglexi, Cic. Fam. et passim. Neglégi, for ‘ipa Emil. Macer ap. Diomed. 
Neglectiirus, Ces. B. &: Negligendus, Id. B. G.—13 This Verb should be care- 
fully distinguished from Pago, List xvi. Panzi, Colum. Pégérit, Cic. de Leg. 
at Steph. et al. Pépigérit); Pégi,-Pacuv. ap. Fest. Pactus, fixed, fastened, 

allad. Pancttirus, id Pangendus, Colum.—4 Pezisti, Mecenas. ap. Prise. 
Pezui, plerique ap. Prise. Pecfivi, Asper. J. c. et ap. Prise. The Perfects of 
Dé , I trim, I curry, and Répecto, I comb again, do not exist. Pexus, Hor. 1. 
Epist. 1. 95. et passim. Pectitus,Colum. Pectendus, Ovid. Imperus, Hor. though 
Impecto does not occur in the classics.—15 Porgo, Lucr. 1. 930. Perrezi, Cic. pro 
Planc. ferrectirus, Cic. Tusc. 
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*Plango,'® plangére, planxi, , plancttirus, beat, bewarl. 
Plecto,2 plectére, plexi, plexus, plectendus, twine. 
Régo,3 régére, rexi, rectus, recturus, régendus, rule. 


Stinguo. See Extinguo, _ 
Stringo,‘ stringére, strinxl, strictus, stricturus, 


stringendus, tie hard, graze, strip. 
Struo, 5 struére, struxi, structus, struendus, build. 
Stgo,* sugére, suxi, suctus, suck. 
Surgo,’ surgére, surrexi, surrectus, surrecturus, rise. 
Tégo,’ tégére, texi, tectus, tecturus, tégendus, cover. 
Tingo,® tingére, tinxi, tinctus, tincturus, bD.. dip, dte. 
Traho,'° trahére, traxi, tractus, tractirus, D. draw. 
Ungo,'' ungére, unxi, unctus, ungendus, anoint. 
Vého, véhére, vexi, vectus, vecturus, carry. 


*Vivo,'3 vivére, viXl, , Victurus, live. 


XIV. Verbs changing -o into -wz: 


*Accumbo,'4 accumbére, acciibui, ; lie down. 
Alo,'5 alere, dlui, alitus or altus, alendus, nourish. 
Ass€ro,16 assérére, assérul, assertus, R. D. assert, claim. 


1 Planzi, Stat. Theb. Planctiirus, Germanic. in Arat. 198.—2 Plecto, in the 
sense of implico, necto, texo, has the Perfect Plexi, Liv. Erotopean. oP Prise. 1x. 
p. 903. The Perfect Plerui, given by Voss. Gram. v. 31, is found only in St. Je- 
rome’s translation of the Bible, called the Vulgate, Jud. xvi. 13. Plecto, in the 
sense of verbéro, has no Perfect, and is scarcely ever used in the Active. ‘ Plec- 
tére eum,’ Impp. Dioclet. et Maxim. Cod. ‘ Fustis plecfito,’ Plaut. ‘ Plecte pug- 
nis,’ Id.; but the true reading is pectito, pecte. Plexus, Lucr. Plectendus, Solin. 
xv. 25.—3 Rezi, Propert. passim. ectus, Sidon. Carm. Rectirus, Manil. Re- 
gendus, Ovid. So the Compounds Arrigo and Erigo, I raise up; Dirigo, I 
direct; Corrigo, | correct; Surrigo, I raise up; Perrigo, 1 stretch out, some- 
times contracted to Porgo, whence Porzit, Stat—4 Strinzi, Stat. Strictus, Id. 
Stricturus, Sueton. Stringendus, Cic. Off —5 Struzi, Ovid. Met. Struendus, 
Tacit. Ann. Obstructum iri, Justin —6 Suzisse, Cic. Tuse. Suctus, Pallad.— 
7 Surrexi, Cie de Inv. Surrezxti, for surrezisti, Martial). v.80. Surrectus, Liv. 
passim. Surrecturus, Colum.—s8 Terxi, Propert. Tectiirus, Lucan. tae 
Ovid.—9 Manut. Pier. on Virg. Dausq. and Broukhus. on Propert. prefer Tinguo. 
‘Tinzi, Ovid. Met. Tinctus, Hor. 11. Od. 10. 14. et passim. Tnctirus, Ovid. 
‘Tingendus, Propert.—10 Trazi, Senec. Tractus, Ovid. Met. Tractirus, Liv. 
xxx. 9. Tréhendus, Plin. Altractum iri, Cie. Att. Distréhendus, Gell.— 
41 Some write Unguo, whence the Perfect Ungui, ap. Prisc. but without autho- 
rity. Unzi, Ovid. Unctus, Hor. Ungendus, Cels.—i2 Veri, Cic. Nat. Deor. 
‘Vectus, Virg. Aun. 1. 528. et passim. Vectirus, Claud.—13 Vizi, Cic. Off. 111. 2. 
et passim. Vizet, for vixisset, Virg. Aun. x. 118. Vivébo, Nonius ap. Vos. v. 35. 
‘Victurus, Cic. Verr. 1v. 47. Cas. B.C.—14 The Compounds of Cibo, of this Con- 
jugation, take M in the imperfect Tenses, and drop it in forming the Perfect and 
Supine. Accidui, Liv. xxvii. 18. Discibui,Cic. Discibitum, Plaut.—5 Alui, 
Hor. Alitus, Curt. Altus, Cic. Nat. Deor. Alendus, Ovid.—16 The Perfect of 
the simple Séro, 1 knit, does not exist now. Its Participle is Sirtus, Lucan. pas- 
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CGlo,t cdlére, cdlui, cultus, cdlendus, till, adorn, worship. 
*Compesco,? compescére, compescui, , compescendus, restrain. 
Conséro,? consérére, consérui, consertus, consertirus, jotn together. 
Consiilo,4 constilére, constilui, consultue, consultum, 


consulttrus, constilendus, consult. 
Depso,5 depsére, depsui, depstus, knead, tan leather. 
Déséro,¢ desérére, désérui, desertus, désertirus, Sorsake, 
*Desterto,7 destertére, destertui, . cease snoring. 
*Disséro,8 dissérére, dissérui, ; discourse, debate. 
Excello,® excellére, excellui, excelsus, be raised high, excel. 
Exséro,” exsérére, exsérui, exsertus, put forth. 
*Frémo,"! frémére, frémui, , frémendus, roar. 
*Gémo,"2 gémére, gémui, ——, gémendus, groan. 
Géno,'3 génui, or 
Gigno, gignére, génui, génitus, génittirus, beget, produce. 
Inséro,4 insérére, insérui, insertus, insérendus, ingraft. 
*Malo, See Irregular verbs. 
Molo,1s mélére, molui, mdlitus, grind. 
*Nolo. See Irregular Verbs. 
Occiilo,'* occiilére, occtilui, occultus, hide. 


sim. Asstrui, Ovid. Assertus, Sueton. Assertirus, Sueton. Claud. Asséren- 
dus, Sueton. Jul. So the other Compounds, Conséro, I join together Déséro, t 
forsake ; Disstro, I discuss; Edisséro, 1 declare, discourse of; Ezstro, I put 
forth; Inséro, I ingraft. 

1 Colui, Virg. Ain. 1.19. et passim. Cdlendus, Curt.—2 Compescuit, Ovid. The 
Perfect Participle does not occur in the classics: yet we have ‘saxo compesctia,’ 
in an ancient inscription. ‘The Supine Compescttum is found only in Priscian, x. 
p. 887. Compescendus, Plin. Epist—3See Asstro. Consertérus, Liv. v1. 12.— 
4 Constilui, Ces. B.C. Consultus, Stat. Achill. Consultum, Plaut. Bacch, Con 
sultirus, Tacit. Ann. Consiilendus, Aul. Gell. Consiliturus, ap. Fortunat, 
Carm., is a barbarism not to be imitated.—5 Depsui, Cato R. R. Depst, Varr, ap. 
Non. Condepsui, Pompon. ap. Proh, Perdepsui, Catull, ee Cato R. R. 
It has no other Participle—6 Désérui, Quintil, Désertus,Cic. Fam.’ Déserttrus, 
Terent. Andr. ‘ Déstrende Italie conjuratio,’ Liv. xx1v. 43.—7 Destertui, Pers, 
This Verb has no Participles. Stertuz,the Perfect of the simple Sverto, does not 
occur in the classics; but it is given by Prisc. x. p. 903. Stertens, Cic. de Div.— 
8See Assétro. Dissertus, disputed, debated, occurs only in St. Jerome on Isaia. x1. 
4.—9 Excelleas, of the second Conj. is found in Cic. Fragm. ap. Prise. The sim- 
ple Cello does not exist; though many grammars and dictionaries give it the Per- 
fects Céculi and Cellui, Cillérentur, i. e. movérentur, is read in Serviuson Virg. 
Georg. 11. 389., and Cillentur, for moventur, inIsid. Excellui, Gell. Antécello, I 
excel; Precello, I surpass, Récello,I move or draw back, have no Perfects. 
See Percello, List xviu. Celsus and Excelsus are used adjectively.—10 See As- 
stro. Exsertus, Plin. passim.—!' Frémui, Martial. Frémendus, Stat. Theb.— 
12 Gtmut, Propert. Gémendus, Ovid.—13 Génunt, Varr. ap. Prise. Génendi, Id. 
R. R. Génui, Cic. Nat. Deor. Génitus, Virg. Ain. 1x. 642. et passim. Gén'tirus, 
Curt. ‘ Gignende herbe eae Curt.—14 See Asstro. Instrendus,Cels. See 
S2ro, List xvji1.—15 Molui, Petron. Sat. Molttus, Ces. B. G—'6 A Compound of 
Colo. Occitlui, Ovid. Met, Occultus, Virg. Georg. 111. 397. et passim, The other 
Participles do not occur. 


° 
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Pono,: ponére, pdsui, pdsitus, pdsitdrue, D. put, place. 
Sterto. See Désterto. 

*Strépo,? strépére, strépui, ; make a noise, murmur. 
Texo,3 texére, texui, textus, texendus, . weave. 
*Trémo,‘ trémére, trémui, ——, trémendus, tremble. 
*Volo. See Irregular Verbs. 


Vo6mo,5 vomére, vOmui, vomitus, vOmittirus, D. cast up. 


XV. The following make -evz: 


Arcesso,§ arcessére, arcessivi, arcessitus, arcessittirus, 


arcessendus, call, send for. 
*Ciipesso,” ciipessére, capessivi or capessii, ————, ci- 

pessiturus, cipessendus, take in hand. 
*Incesso,8 incessére, incessivi or incessi, ; attack.. 
Lacesso,® lacessére, lacessivi, lacessii or licessi, lices- 

situs, lacessiturus, lacessendus, provoke. 
Péto,10 pétére pétivi or pétii, pétitus, pélitum, pétitu, 

pétiturus, pétendus, ask. 
Quero,"! querére, quesivi or quesii, quesitus, quesi- 

tum, quesiturus, querendus, seek. 


- Féacesso,2 I execute, go away, makes facessi, facessitus. 


XVI. Verbs doubling the first syllable in the 
Perfect : | 


1 Posui, Ces. B.C. Posivi, Plaut. Pseud. So Apposivi, Plaut. Mil. 111.3. 30- 
Composivi, Inscript. Déposivi, Plaut. Cure. rv. 3. 4. Catull. xxx1v.8. Déposisse . 
for déposivisse, Catal. Virg. de Sab. Exposivi, Plaut. Impésivi, Id. Imposisse, 
for imposivisse, Most. Oppostvi, Curt. Répdsivi, Asin. Supposivi, Truc. Te- 
rent. Fun. Posttus, Virg. Ecl. 1. 54. et passim. Postus, Lucr. Postturus, Ovid. 
Met. Pdénendus, Cic. Orat. Prepdsttum iri, Terent. Eun.—2 Strépui, Virg. AEn. . 
vit. 2. The Participle in ns only is found in the classics —3 Terut, Martial. 
Some dictionaries add Tezi, which, however, does not occur in the classics, ex- 
cept as the Perfect of T%go. Tezxtus, Ovid. Fast. Texendus, Virg. Georg. II. 
371.—4 Trémui, Virg. Aun, vitt. 296. Treémendus, Stat. Theb.—4 Vomui, Pers. - 
Sat. Vomitus,Cal. Aurel. Vomitirus, Plin. Vomendus, Lucr.—S Arcesso, not 
accerso, Voss. in Etym, Arcessivi, Cie. Quint. Arcessitus, Propert. Arcess2tit- 
rus, Plaut. Cas. Arcessendus, Cels.—6 Cépessivi, Tacit. Ann. Cépessii, Ann. 
x31. 30. Cdpessitirus, Apul. Met. Tacit. Ann. Cépessendus. Plin. Paneg.— 
8 Incessivi, Plin. Incessérint, Tacit. Hist. 11. 23., which is also the Perfect of 
Incédo, 1 go.—9 Lécessiri, Colum. Lacessivi, Cic. Fam. Lécessii, Liv. xxviii. 
12. Léacessisti, Cic. Phil. Lécessttus, Virg. Abn. vu. 526. Lécessttirus, Liv.. 
Licessendus, Ces. B. G.—10 Petivi, Cie. Pétii,Ces.B.G. Pétisse,Cic. Pélitus, 
Ovid. Met. Pétitum,Catull. Péfitu,Claudian. Répéfitum, Liv.1. Pétitirus, 
Tibul]. P&étendus, Propert—!! Quesivi, Cic. Quesii, Cic. pro Quint. c. 3. 
Quesitus, Virg. Ain. vii. 758. et passim. Quesitum, Terent. Quesitirus, Cic. 
Querendus, Lucr. Exquisitum, Plaut. Inguisitum, Liv. xi. 20.—12 Facesséris, 
Cic. Fécessisset, Tacit. Hist. Neither the Perfect Facesstvi, nor the Participle 
Fécessus, given in some grammars and dictionaries, occurs in the classics. Fé- 
cessitus, Cic. Verr. 1v. 64, 
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*Cado,1 cadére, cécidi, , castrus, fall. 
Ceedo,2 cedére, cécidi, cesus, ceestrus, D. cut, beat. 
*Cano,3 canére, cécini, ——, canendus, sing. 
*Curro,4 currére, cticurri, ——, curstrus, TUN. 
*Disco,5 discére, didici, , disciturus, discendus, learn. 
Fallo,§ fallére, féfelli, falsus, fallendus, deceive. 
Pago,’ pagére, pépigi, pactus, bargain, lay a wager. 
*Parco,’ parcére, péperci or parsi, ——, parstirus, Spare. 
*Pédo, pédére, pépédi, Hor. 1. Sat. 8, 46. ——, wiedes, 
Pello,® pellére, péptili, pulsus, pellendus, drive. 
Pendo,'0 pendére, pépendi, pensus, penstrus, weigh, 
*Posco,1 poscére, pOposci, ——, poscendus, demand, 
Pungo, 1, pungére, puptigi, punctus, prick, sting. 
Tango,ig tangére, tétigi, tactus, tactdrus, tanvendus, touch. 
Tendo,14 tendére, tétendi, tensus or tentus, stretch. 
Tundo,'5 tundére, tiitiidi, tunsus or tusus, beat, pound. 


Also Parto, I bring forth, List XXV. 


1 Cécidi, Virg. Ain. 1 158. et passim. Castrus, Cic. Cédit, fur céda!t, Plaut.—2 Ce- 
cdi, Juvenal. Cesus, Liv. Cesiirus, Justin. Cedendus, Cic. Occisum iri, Cic. Att. 
3 Cécini, Virg. Georg. 1. 378. et passim. Cé&nérit, for céctnérit, Festus in ‘ Rumen- 
tum.’ Cénuz, for cécini, Serv. ad. Virg. Georg. 11. 384.: hence Caniturus, Vulgat. 
uerieed 7 vi. 13. Cante, for cénite, Carmen Saliate ap. Varr. L. L. v1. 3. Ca- 
nendus, Stat. Theb—4 Ciicurri, Cic. Cécurri, Gell. Curristi, Tertull. Cursi- 
rus, Ovid.—5 Didici, Cic. de Senect. Discttirus, Apul. Fragm. ap. Prise. Dis- 
cendus, Plaut.—6 Féfelli, Cie. Falsus sum, 1am deceived, Plaut. Fefellitus sum, 
Petron. Fallendus, Catull—7 Pégunt, Quintil. Pépigi, Quintil. Pégi, Prisc. 
but he does not prove it by any authority. Pazim, tor pépigérim, I will lay a 
wager, Plaut. Pactus, Cic off 1.10. See Pango, List x11. and Paciscor, List 
xxix.—S Pé&perci,Cic. Parsi, Terent. Parcuit, for parsit, Nev. ap. Non. Parso, 
for peppercéro, Plaut. Parctlum est, in some edd. of Plin. xxxru1. 4., where Har- 
duin reads parci. Parsurus, Liv.—9 Pépili, Liv. Pulsi, for pépuli, Ammian. 
but this is not to be imitated. Pulsus, Cic. de Orat. Pellendus, Justin.—10 Pé.- 
pendi, Justin. Pendissent, Liv. xiv. 26. So in all the Mas. and in all edd. except 
Sigonius and Drakenborch., who read from conjecture, pépendissent. See Voss. 
Gram. v. 26. Pensus, Ovid. Met. Pensirus, Liv.—i| Poposci, Cic. Péposct, 
Valer. Antias ap. Gell. vir. 9. Dépdposci, Cic. Expéposci, Liv. Répoposci 
seems not to exist in the classics. See Mordeo,Second Conj. Listiv. Poscendus, 
Sil. Poscttus, given by Priscian and other grammarians, does not exist.—12 Pi- 
piugi.Cic. Pé&pigi, Atta ap. Gell. Punzi, Diomed. I. p. 369., but without an- 
thority. Piupugérat, with the second syllable long, occurs in Prudent. Punctus, 
Cic. Of the Compound Répungo, I vex again, Répungére only is found, Cic. 
Fam. Compungo, I puncture, makes Compunzi, Senec. Compunctus, Cic. Off. 
Dispungo, I mark off, reckon. Dispunzi, Vell. 1. 13. Dispunctus, Tertull.— 
13 Tago, for tango, Pacuv. ap. Fest. Teéi%gi, Cic. Taxis, for téigéris, Varr. ap. 
Non. Tactiirus,Cic. Tungendus, Hor.—4 Tétendi, Virg. Ain. v.508. Tendisiti, 
Propert. in the Mss. and early edd., but two Vatican Mss., and the edd. since 
Scaliger have nezisti. Carbésa tendérant,Senec. Tensus, Lucan. Tentus, Lucr. 
15 Tutudi, Varr. de L. L. Tunsi, Diomed. Tusérunt, Nev. ap. Merulam in 
Collect. Fragm. Ennii p. 42. Tunsus, Virg. Georg. rv. 302. Tusus, Vitruv. 
The Compounds of Tango, Tendo, and T'undo, drop the reduplication of the Per- 
fect. The Compounds of Tundo make tzdi, tisus; yet Détunsus, Apul. Met. 
Obtunsus, Virg. Georg. 1. 252. Rétunsus, Plaut. 
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XVII. The Compounds of do make -didt, -d# 
tus: 


Abdo abdére, abdidi, abditus, abdendus, hide. 
Addo,2 addére, addidi, additus, additarus, p. add. 
Condo,3 condére, condidi, conditus, condendus, hide, lay up, build. 
Crédo‘ crédére, crédidi, créditus, crédittrus, p. believe. 
Dédo,s dédére, dédidi, déditus, déditurus, p. surrender. 
Dido,* didére, dididi, diditus, give out, divide. 
Edo,’ édére, édidi, éditus, éditirus, édendus, publish. 
Indo,’ indére, indidi, inditus, indendus, put tn. 
Obdo, obdére, obdidi, obditus, oppose. 
Perdo,® perdére, perdidi, perditus, perditum, perdittirus, 

perdendus, destroy. 
Prodo, prodére, prodidi, préditus, proditarus, proden- 

dus, betray. 
Reddo,;: reddére, reddidi, redditus, redditarus, restore. 
Subdo, subdére, subdidi, subditus, put under. 
Trado,12 tradére, tradidi, traditus, tradittrus, p. deliver. 
Vendo,13 vendére, vendidi, venditus, venditurus, D. sell. 


XVIII. Verbs that cannot be classed with any 
of the foregoing : 


*Conquinisco,4 conquiniscere, conquexi,— , stoop, sit, squat. 
Féro, ferre, [tuli,] [latus, laturus,] férendus, bear, suffer. 
Confido,'* confidére, conf issus sum or conf idi, rely on. 
Méto,'7 métére, messui, messus, métendus, mow, reap. 


1 Abdendus, Liv.—2? Additurus, Tacit. Ann. Addendus, Ovid.—3 Condendus, 
Liv.— Créditurus, Gell. Crédendus, Cic. pro Coel.—s Dédittiirus, Ces. B. G. 
Dédendus, Cic.—6 The Participles in ns, rus, and dus, do not occur.—7 Editurus, 
Sueton. Edendus, Cic. Fam.—8 Indendus, Cels.—9 Perduis, perduit, perduint, 
for perdas, at,ant, Plaut. Perduunt, for perdunt,Plaut. Perd%tum, Sallust. Catil, 
52. Perditurus, Cic. de Orat. Perdendus, Ovid.—10 Produit, in Lege Censorina 
ap. Fest. Prodtturus, Terent. Prodendus, Cic.—\1 Reddibo, Plaut. Reddit. 
iri, Paul. Dig. Redditirus, Tacit. ‘Ad vota Herculi reddenda,’ Justin —2 Tra- 
ditu iri, Paul. Dig. Tradtturus, Liv. Tradendus, Cic de Orat—i3 Venditurus, 
Plaut. Vendendus, Cic.—14 Conquexi, Pompon. ap. Prisc.—15 Tuli comes from 
the obsolete T%l6, or Tolo, whence Toléro, -as, -avi. See Diomed. Hence Te- 
tui, Plaut. Tetiélissem, Terent. Andr. Tetuléro, Plaut. Tetiélisse, Rud. See 
note on Tollo. Ferre isacontraction of Férére. Latus, seems to be formed from 
Tilatus. See Voss. Latirus, Hor. Ferendus, Cic—16 Confisus sum, Ces. 
Conf iderunt, Liv. Fisus sum, The Perfect of the simple Fido, given by Prise. 
VIII. & 818 Charis. and Diomed.does not occur. Fidéo, Nev. ap. Non.—!7 Mes- 
sui, Cato, ap. Prise. Démessui, Ces. Hemina ap. Prisc. Messum f éci, for messut, 
Charis. Another Perfect, Messivi is quoted by Prisc., but he condemns it. Messus, 
Virg. Zin. Iv. 513. Metendus, Cic. 
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Mitto,: mittére, misi, missus, misstirus, mittendus, send. 
Percello,z ‘percellére, perctili or perculsi, perculsus, strike, shock. 
*Riido,s riidére, riidivi,; ——, bray ltke an ass. 
Scindo,4 scindére, scidi, scissus, scindendus, cut. 
SéSro,5 sérére, sévi, situs, siturus, sérendus, sow. 
*Sino,6 sinére, sivi, ———, siturus, suffer. 
*Tollo,’ tollére, tolli, ———, tollendus, raise, lift up. 
Sustollo, sustollére, sustiili, sublatus, sublaturus, raise, take away. 
Vello,s vellére, velli or vulsi, vulsus, vellendus, pull, pinch, 


XIX. Verbs forming the Perfect by transposi- 
tion or elision : 


1 Misi, Ovid. Met. 111. 38. et passim. Misti, for misiati,Catull. Missus, Virg. 
4En. ur. 595. et passim. Missurus, Hor. Art. Poet. 476. Mittendus, Justin.— 
2 Percili, Val. Flac. Terent. Cic. pro Mil. Perculsit, Ammian. Perculsit in 
some ori of i 1. Od. 7. 11., and are ae 1. 1. = a the Lo read- 
ing in the two last passages is percusstt. Perciulit, passively for perculsus fuit, 
Flor. Perculsus, Catull. nami @hich is also often confounded with | ib ec fe 
Bentl. on Hor. Epod. x1. 2. Burm. on Ovid. Met. 1v. 138.—3 Persius Sat. 11. 9. 
makes the first syllable in Rudo long. Ridivi, as if from Rudio, Apul. Met. 
Ridi occurs only in grammars and dictionaries.—4 Scidi, Stat. 111. Sylv. Scisctdi, 
Afran. ap. Prisc. Scésctdi, Gell. Scissus, Liv. passim. Scindendus, Livy. Ab- 
scisstirus, Quintil. Discindendus, Cie—5Sévi, Cic. Verr. Sédlus, ‘Tibull. 
Satu#rus, Plin. Sérendus, Tibull. aera Varr. He R. Conséro, in the sense 
of sowing, planting, makes évt, Ytus; in the sense of jowning, putting together, it 
makes eels erlus; as in Quintil. Decl. 1x 3. Ovid. Heroid. Epiot. 1158, de. Yet 
‘arbdrem consérutsset,’ Liv. x. 24., where some read strutsset, others consévisset. 
Consertitrus, Liv. v1. 12. Asserttérus,Sueton. Constrendus, Armmob. So, Inséro, 
J sow, plant, évi, ius; Inséro, I ingraft, innoculate, insert, rut,ertus. Yet these 
are sometimes used one for the other. Insiti#rus,Colum. See Séro, List xvi11.— 
6 Sivi, Cic. Stturus, Cic. Plaut. Sit, for sivi, Varr. ap. Diomed. Terent. Siérit, Liv. 
Scistis, Cic. Sissem, Liv. 11.18. Sini, for stvt, in some edd. of Plaut. and Te- 
rent. Andr. 1. 2.17. But this may have arisen from the similarity of nand v in 
the ancient Mse.—7 Tollisse, Ulpian. Dig. Tollit, Pers. Sat. rv. 2., which is un- 
doubtedly a Perfect, and the reading of ail the Mss. and printed copies. See the 

e, and Scaliger on Varr. R.R. 1.69. Tetélz, Diomed. See following note. 
Tollendus, Hor. 1. Sat. 10. 51.—8 Sustollére, Plaut. Sustolle, Plaut. Pen. Sus- 
tolli, inf. Plaut. Sustollens, Catull. Sustollant, Id. Sustollut, Plaut. Sustollit, 
Seren. Samm. xxxvur. 716. Sustwzli, Cic. Sublatus, Ces. B. G. Sublatirus, 
Cic. Att.—9 Velli, Cie. Verr. Vulsi, Lucan. Vulsus, Propert. Vellendus, Colum. 
So Avello, I tear away; Avelli, Curt. Avulsi, Lucan. Avellendus, Cic. Verr. 
Divello, I tear asunder; Divelli, Hirt. B. A. Divulst, Senec. Hippol. Evello, 1 

luck up; Evelli, Cic. pro Sext. c. 28. Phedr. 11.2. 10. Evulsz, Quintil. Dec). 

vellendus, Cic. Prevello, 1 pluck before; Prevelli, Tertull. adv. Gnost. c. 13. 
Prevulsi, Labr. ap. Diomed. Révello, I tear away; Révelli, Cic. Revulsi, Ovid. 
Met. In the former passage Heins. and Burm. read révellit, and in the latter 
révelli ; which renders Révulsi doubtful ; though Pierius reads so in Virg. /En. 
Iv. 427. the Vatican Ms. Convello, I tear in pieces, makes Convelli, Cic. pro. 
Dom. c. 21. Convellendus, Cels. 111. 4. Convulsurus, Cic. 2. Dévello, I pull 
away, Dévelli, Plaut. Pen. tv. 2.50. Pervello, I twitch, Pervelli, Cic. Tusc. 11. 
Ascon. Intervello, I pluck here and there, Intervulst only, Colum. vy. 10. 


ie) 
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Cerno,: cernére, crévi, crétus, cernendus, sift, distinguish, see, de- 


cree, &c. 
Sperno,? spernére, sprévi, sprétus, spernendus, separate, spurn, des- 
| pise. 

Sterno,? sternére, stravi, stratus, sternendus, strew. 
Téro,4 térére, trivi, tritus, térendus, rub, wear. 


Sisto,s sistére, stiti, status, stop, make stand. 


XX. These change the vowel of the root: 


Ago, agére, égi, actus, acturus, Agendus, do, drive. 
Frango,’ frangére, frégi, fractus, fractirus, pD. break. 
Lino,? linére, livi or lévi, litus, anoint, daub. 


To which add Allicio, Cdpio, Facio, Jacto, and Pdrio, from List 
XXV. 


X XI. These Verbs in -sco make -v1, -tus :’ 


- 1The Perfect Crévi is nsed in the signification of I have decreed, Cic. de Leg. 
1. 3. Ihave resolved, Plaut. I have taken possession of an inheritance, Cic. Att. 
vi. 1. Ihave perceived, i. e. I have heard, Titin. ap. Prise. In this sense it occure 
nowhere else. Cerno, I see, has no Perfect. Crétus, separated, sifted, Pallad. 
Cernendus, Ovid.—2 Sprévi, Virg. En. tv. 679. Sprétus, Id. Georg. tv. 233% 
S us, Colum.—3 Stravi, Virg. Ain. vir. 719. et passim. Strarat, Manil. 
Strasset, Varr. ap. Non. Stratus, Virg. Ecl. vii. 54. et passim. Stlernendus, Liv.— 
4 Trivi. Hor. 1. Sat. 1. 45. et passim. Tristi, for trivisti, in some edd. of Catull. 
See Tergeo, Second Conj. List v. Intristt, for intrivisti, Terent. Terui, for 
trivi, Plaut. Hence Aléruzsse, for attrivisse, Tibul]l. Trztus, Ovid. Ttrendus, 
Ovid. Art. Am.—5 The Perfect Stitt eeems to be used only in the sense of appear- 
ing in court to @ summons, or of appearing to one’s recognizance. See Cic. pro 
Quint. c. 6. Corn. Nep. Att. oc. 9., and particularly Aul. Gell. 1.14. The gram- 
marians make the Perfect Stét?, when the verb is used absolutely, and Stdui, 
when it is used actively. But they adduce no authority. Sidtus, Cic. Off. & Ovid. 
These Compounds make siti, but have no Perfect Participle: * Absisto, I stand 
off, desist ; *Assisto, I stand by ; *Consisto, I stand fast, halt; *Deésisto, | desist : 
* Ezisto, I come forth, appear; *Insisto, I tread upon, insist; * Intersisto, I stop in 
the midst ; *Obsisfo, I oppose; *Persisto, I persevere ; *Résisto, I stand still; and 
*Subsisto, I stop, withstand. *Circumsisto, has neither Perfect nor Perfect Parti- 
ciple.—8 Egi, Hor. Actus, Id. 111. Od. 7. 5. et passim. Actirus, Liv. Agendus, 
Cas. B.G. Azim, for égérim, Pacuv. Vid. Voss. Gramm.—7 Frégt, Ovid. Met. 
Fractus, Cic. Phil. Fracturus,Claud. Frangendus, Vell.—8 Some grammars and 
dictionaries give us three perfects for Lino: Livi, Lévi. and Lini; and the Ox- 
ford annotators on Lily add a fourth, Lint. Livi, Juvenal. Sat. Quintil. Levi, Hor. 
(Oblévérunt, Gell.); and this seems to be the Perfect of the obsolete Leo. For Lins 
we have only the soaranly of Prisc., who quotes Oblinérunt from Varr., where 
no such word is to be found ; and of Voss. Gram. v. 29, who cites Linisti, from 
Quintil. Decl. 1. 15., where the Mass. and best edd. have Litsistz. Linii is a com 
traction of [inivi, and comes from Linio of the Fourth Conj. So Odd%niérit, for 
obltnivirit, Paul. Litus, Plin. Lisse, for livisse, Spartian. in Adrian. 
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*Cresco,1 crescére, crévi, : row. 
Nosco,? noscére, novi, notus, noscitirus, noscendus, learn to know. 
Tgnosco,3 ignoscére, ignovl, ignotus, 1gnoturus, lgno- 


scendus, . pardon. 
Agnosco,4 agnoscére, agnovi, agnitus, agnoturus, ag- 

noscendus, recognize. 
Cognosco,* cognoscére, cognévi, cognitus, cognitu, cog- 

nittrus, copnoscendus, know. 
Pasco,§ pascére, pavi, pastus, pastum, pasturus, pascen- 

dus, Seed. 
Quiesco,’ quiscére, quiévi, quiétus, quiétirus, rest. 
Scisco,’ sciscére, scivi, scitus, sciscendus, ordain. 
Suesco,® suescére, (suévi,} suétus, be accustomed. 


XXII. Inceptives in -sco, when their Primitives 
exist, have no Perfect of their own. The follow- 
ing, whose Primitives are obsolete, make -wz: 


Coilesco,10 coalescére, coalui, codlitus, grow together. 
*Consaneéco,"! consanescére, consanui, ; grow sound. 
*Consénesco,12 consénescére, consénui, ——, grow old. 
*Conticesco,13 conticescére, conticul, ; ve silent, 
*Convalesco,'4 convalescére, convalui, —— grow strong. 


1 Crévi, Cic. Crétus, born, descended, comes by Syncope from credatus ; neither 
does the Supine Crétum, nor the Participle Crét#rus, as coming from Cresco, 
occur in the classics. Cresse, for crévisse, Lucr.—2 Novi, Ter. Nosti, noram, 
nosse, norim, &c. Cic. passim. Nomus, for novtmus, Enn. ap. Diormaed. Notus, 
Cic. passim. Nosctttrus, Liv. viii. 32. ap. Ainsworth, Noscendus, Liv.—3 Ig- 
novi,Cic. Ignotus, Hirt.  liptebar teat Ignosctttirus, Piso Frugi. Ignoscen- 
dus, Virg. Georg. 1v. 489. Ignosset, fur ignovraset, Sil.—4 Agnovi, Cic. Agnérunt, 
Ovid. Agnitus, Tacit. Ann. Agnotus, Pacuv. ap. Prise. Agndtitrus., Sallust. 
Hist. 1. ap. Prisc. oy Serge Sil.—5 Cognovi, Virg. Ain. 1x. 245. Cognossem, 
Cognéram, Cognéro, &c. Cic. passim. Cognitus, Cic. Off. 1. 6. et passim. Cog- 
nitu, Val. Max. Cognilirus, Aul. Gell. Cagnoscendus, Ovid.—6 Pavi, ‘Tibull. 
Pastus, Cie. c. 25. Pastum, Plaut. Pastiirus, Varr. R. R. Pascendus, Hor. 
Pascor, in Plin. 1x. 3. Virg. Georg. m1. 314. 1v. 181. Aén. 1. 471. &c. &c., may 
he considered as a Deponent, (see Serv. on Virg. Ain. 1. 189. 11. 215.) or a8 a Pas- 
sive, with a Greek construction. But the former seems preferable. Prisc. cites 
the Supine Compescttum, but without authority. Compescita, Inscript.—7 Quiévi 
Virg. Ain. v1. - Quiétus is used as an adjective. Quiétirus, Cic. do Orat— .- 
8 Scivi, Cic. Off. Scitus, decreed, Cic. de Leg. 1. 15. Sciscendus, ibid. Sciscor, 
depon. Prise. Rescitum, Terent.—9 Suévi, dissyll. Propert.; but this seems to 
come rather from Sueo of the Second Conj., which we find in Lucr. 1. 54. 301. 
Suérunt, for suévérunt, Cic. de Nat. Deor. Suérint, dissyll. for suévérint, Sil. 
Suesti, for suévisti, Cic. Fam. xv. 8. Suétus, Lucan. or Suétus, Hor. 1. Sat. 8. 17.— 
10 Codlui, Sallust. Jug. Codlitus, Tacit. Hist. rv. 55.—11 Consdnui, Cels.—12 Con- 
stnua. Ovid.—18 Conficui, Ovid.—14 Convaluz, Ovid. 
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*Crébresco,: crébrescére, crébrui or crébui, ———, increase more and 


more. 
*Déliquesco,? déliquescére, délicui, — , become liqutd. 
* Deélitesco,3 délitescére, délitui, ——, lurk. 
*Dulcesco,« dulcessére, dulcui, ——, grow sweet. 
*Duresco,} durescére, durui, ; grow hard. 
*Elanguesco,® élanguescére, élangui, ; become feeble. 
*Emarcesco,? émarcescére, émarcui, ; Jade away. 
*Erubesco,® éribescére, értibui, ; blush. 
*Evanesco,9 évanescére, évanui, , 6vaniturus, disappear. 
*Evilesco,'0 évilescére, évilui, ’ grow cheap. 
*FExaresco,!! exarescére, exarui, ——, grow dry, wither. 
*Excandesco,!2 excandescére, excandui, ——, grow hot, be enraged. 
*Exhorresco,!3 exhorrescére, exhorrui, ——, shudder, dread. 
*Expallesco,\4 expallescére, expallui, ) turn pale, dread. 
*Extimesco,!5 extimescére, extimui, ——, _ be afraid. 
*Fricesco,.§ fracescére, friacui, ——, grow mouldy. 
*Inaresco,!7 inarescére, inarui, : grow dry, wither. 


*Incrébresco,'8 incrébrescére, incrébrui or incrébui, » increase, 


grow frequent. 
*Inddlesco,!® inddlescére, inddlui, ——, inddlescendus, grieve. 
*Innotesco,” innotescére, innotui, : become known. 
*Inttimesco,?! intlimescére, inttimui, ——, begin to swell. 
*Trraucesco,2 irraucescére, irraucui, ——, grow hoarse. 
*Miacresco,23 macrescére, macrui, . grow lean. 
*Maturesco,4 maturescére, mattrul, ; ripen. 


*Obbriitesco,>> obbriitescére, obbritui, ———, become brutish, or sense- 


less. 
*Obcallesco,26 obcallescére, obcallui, ; become callous. 
*Obdtiresco,?’ obdurescére, obdurui, grow hard. 


1 Crebresco and its Compounds make buz oftener than brut: Crebuerat, Apul. 
Met. al. crebruerat. ‘Libri et Mss. variant, et cum iis erudiforum sententiz.’ 
Facciolat.—? Delicut, Ovid. Trist.—8 Délitui, Cas. B. G. Though Diliteo does not 
exist now, yet we find its Participle Déliens in Plin. xxxv. 1.—4 Dulcuz, Paulin. 
Nolan. Dulctt occurs in Lucr. 11. 473., where some read Dulcis; others Dulcet, 
as if from Dulceo.—5 Durui, Ovid. Met. Dureo, mentioned by Prisc., and by 
Servius on Virg. Georg. 1. 91., does not exist—6 Llangut, Val. Flac. 1v. 572.— 
7 Emarcui, Plin.—8 Erubui, Ovid. Fast.—9 Evanui, Virg. Aen. 1x. 658. Evanitti- 
rus, Lactant.—!0 Evilui, Sueton. Claud. —"! Ezarut, Cie. Fom.— 2 Ezcandui, Cie. 
Tusc.—!3 Exkhorrui, Ovid. Met. Yet Exhorreat is found in Colum. x. 154.— 
1 Expallui, Hor.—'5 Extimui, Terent. Hee. FEatimérentur occurs in Tacit. Ann. 
xv. 71., but it is rendered doubtful by various readings.—16 Frécuz, Cato, R. R— 
17 Inarui, Colum.—18 Some prefer writing Incrébesco. See Crébresco. Incrébrut, 
Cie. Orat. c. 20. Phil. xv. 5.—19 Indélui, Ovid. Trist. Inddlescendus, Sidon.— 
20 Innétui, Ovid. Am.—2' Intumut, Ovid. Fast.—22 Irraucuérit, Cic. Or. 1. 61., 
where some some read trrausérit.—23 Macrui, Festus in ‘ Curionem.’—% Mattrui, 
ee Obbrittui. Festus in ‘Obrutuit.’—26 Odcallui, Cels—27 Obdérur, Cic. 

usc. 
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*Obmiatesco,: obmitescére, obmutui, ——, grow dumb, become silent. 


*Obstiipesco,? obstiipescére, obstiipui, ——, be amazed. 
*Obsurdesco,3 obsurdescére, obsurdui, ———, grow deaf. 
*Péraresco,4 pérarescére, pérarui, ——, grow dry. 
*Percrébresco,5 percrébrescére, percrébrui or percré- 
bui, be divulged, prevail. 
*Pérhopresco,6 pérhorrescére, pérhorrui, ——, shudder, dread. 
*Pertimesco,’ pertimescére, pertimui, » perti- 
mescendus, fear greatly. 
*Récridesco,8 récridescére, récridui, ——, grow raw, be sore again. 
*Rélanguesco,? rélanguescére, rélangui, ——, be languid. 
*Réviresco,° révirescére, révirui, ; become green again. 


5 become worthless. 


*Vilesco,: vilescére, vilui, 


XXIII. These make -év7: 


Addlesco, adélescére, aiddlévi, ddultus, grow up. 
ExGlesco,!3 exdlescére, ex6lévi, exdlétus, grow old. 
Mansuesco,'* mansuescére, mansuévi, mansuétus, grow mild, become 

tame ; make tame. 


To which add: 
Exxardesco,15 exardescére, exarsi, exarsus, be inflamed. 
*Réfrigesco,'6 réfrigescére, réfrixi, ——, grow cool. 
*Révivisco,” réviviscére, révixi, , révictii- ss 
rus, revive, come to life. 


XXIV. The following Inceptives, though hav- 
ing no other verbal form, want the Perfect: 


* /Egresco, grow sick.  *Fatisco, gape, grow faint. 
*Ditesco, grow rick. ™Incurvesco, he i 
*Grandesco, grow big.  *Integrasco, be renewed. 
*Gravesco, grow heavy. "*Juvenesco, grow young. 


1 Obmiitui, Plin. Virg. AEn. 1v. 279.—2 Obstiipui, Cic. de Div.—3 Obsurdut, Cie. 
Somn. Scip.— Perrarui, Colum.—5 Percrébru2, Ces. B.C. Percrébui, Cie. Verr. 
Tacit. Ann. x11. 6.—6 P&rhorrui, Ovid. Met. v1. 704.—7 Perttmui, Nepos in Alcib. 
@ 5. Yet Pertimens, Lactant. Perttmescendus, Cic. Fam. 1. 9.—8 Recridui, Liv. 
x. 19.—9 Relangui, Ovid. Amor. 11. 9. 27.—10 Révtrui, Auct. ad Heren. rv. 34. 
Révitrens occurs in Albinor. 11. 113.—1! Vilui, Avien. in Arat.318. Of this Verb 
the Perfect only is found. See Evilesco—12, 13See Oleo, Second Conj. List. 11. 
Adolui, in the same sense, Varr. ap. Prise. Adultus,Cic. Tuse. Exdleo, men- 
tioned by Prisc. does not exist in the classics.—14 Mansuevi, Lucan. aus, 
Varr. R. R.; but it is generally used as a mere Adjective —15 Ezarsi, Virg. En. 
vilr. 219. Exarsus, Cod. Justin.—\6 Réfrizi, Cie. Réfrigui, Veget. R. V.—11 Re- 
vizi, Cic. Verr. Yet Revivent, Paulin. Nolan. Revicturus, Senec. Med. 

02 
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* Lapidesco, petrify.  *Rancesco, grow mouldy. 
*Mitesco, grow mild. *Répuérasco, become childish. 
*Mollesco, grow soft. *Stérilesco, grow barren. 
*Pinguesco, grow fat. *T énérasco, or 

*P.uinesco, be fledged.  *VEné€resco, grow tender. 
*Pueérasco, play the chitd. *Uvesco, grow movst. 


XXV. Twelve Verbs of the Third Conjugation 
end in -2o: 


Allicio,! allicére, allexi or allicui, allectus, alliciendus, allure. 
Aspicio,? aspicére, aspexi, aspectus, aspiciendus, behold. 
Capio,3 capére, cépi, captus, capturus, cipiendus, take. 
Cupio, cupére, cupui or cupii, cupitus, cupiendus, desire. 
Fiacio,4 facére, féci, factus, factum, factu, factdrus, F 
faciendus, do make. 

Fodio,’ fodére, fodi, fossus, dig. 
*Piigin,’ fiigére, fagi, , fugittrus, figiendus, Sly. 
Jacio,® jicére, jéci, jactus, jaciendus, cast. 
Pario,? parére, pépéri, partus, pariturus, piriendus, bring forth, pro- 
cure, get. 


Cunciitio,? concti'ére, concussi, concussue, concti- | 
tiendus, 4 shake, move violently. 


1 Alleri, Plaut. Allicui, Piso. Hist. ap. Prisc. et Hygin, Poét. Astron. Charis, 111. 

p. 217., and Diomed. 1. p. 364., give Alliceo, -es; and the latter adds that Alliczo 
was the ancient form. Allectérus comes from se Alliciendus, Ovid. Art. Aro. 
Flicio, I draw out, makes Elicut, Liv. v. 15. t, Arnob. JIilicio, [ inveiglte, 
Lliext, Plaut. Saltust. Cat. c. 59. Pellicio, I entice, deceive, Pellezi, Cic. pro 
Cluent. Terent. Pelficui, Liv. Laodam, ap. Prise. Pelliceo, -es, Charis.—2 As- 
peri, Cic. passim. Aspezit, for asperérit, Plaut. Aspectus, Tacit. Agric. c. 40. 
Aspiciendus, Ovid. Inspectirus, Virg. Ain. 11.47. Inspiciendus, Ovid. Per- 
spectu, Festus,—3 Cépi, Propert. Captus, Cic. Cat. 111.7. et passim. Exceptum 
ari, Cw. Capturus, Suetun. Vesp. Cdaprendus, Terent. Capsis, for cdpé st via, 
Cic. Orat. 45. Quintil. 1. 5. Capso, ts, zt, for cépéro, is, it, Plaut—4 Feéci, Virg. 
-Eel. 1. 6. et passim. Fuctus, Cic. Verr. v1. 18. et passim. Factum iri, Cic. Fam. 
Faciu, Id. ibid. vir. 3. Facttrus, Liv. xxvi. 25. Féciendus, Val. Flac. Fdcé, 
for fac, Val. Flac. Faciem, for f dciam. Cato ap. Quintil. Fazo, -is,-it. See Irreg. 
Verbs.—5 Fodi, Sil. Fossus, Plin. ‘Ad f ddiendos, puteos,’ Hirt. B. Alex.—S Fugit, 
Stat. Theb. Albinov. shortens the first syllable: ‘Sic illi vixere, quibus fuit aurea 
virgo, Quz bene ‘precinctos postmudo pulsa figzt;’ unless this can be account- 
ed for by Heterosis. Figiti#rus, Ovid. Fiugiendus, Cic. Off. ‘Mors fugitur,’ 
Cic. de Leg.—7 Jéci, Liv. 1. 12. et passim. Jactus, Virg. Ecl. v1. 4]. et passim. 
Déjectum, Hor. Réjectum, Cic. Jaciendus, Curt. Aljectirus, Cic. Adjicien- 
dus, Quintil—8 Pépéri, Tibull. Paria, for pépéri, Cato, R. R. Parzbit, for pare, 
Pompon. ap. Non. Parire, for pérére, Enn. ap. Varr. L. L. Partus, Virg. En. 
v1. 89. Parius is used like the Participle of a Deponent in Colum., having 
brought forth. Péritirus, Vic. Orat. Pédri-ndus, Cic. Fam.—9 See Quatio, List 
xxvitt. Concussi, Juy. Sat. x. 328. Concussus, Virg. Georg. 1. 159. Concutien- 
dus, Cels. Discussiirus, Liv. Discitiendus, Cels. Décussu, Plin. 
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Rapio,| répére, rapui, raptus, raptirus, ripiendos, snatch. 
*Sapio,2 sipére, sapivi or sapii, ——, savour, be wise. 
XXVI. To which add four Deponents in -zor: 
Gradior,3 gradéris or gradére, [gradi,] gressus, £0, walk, advance. 

Morior,4 moréris or morére, mori or moriri, mortuus, 
moriturus, die. 
Orior,s Oréris or Orére, Sriri, ortus, Sritdrus, Sriundus, rise, 
spring up. 


Patior,s patéris or patére, pati, passus, passtirus, pati- 

endus, suffer, endure. 

XXVII. The following have neither the Perfect 
nor the Perfect Participle Passive : 


*Ambigo, doubt.  *Glisco,9 grow, increase. 
' *Clango,7 sound asa trumpet. *Gruo,!0 crunk like a crane. 
*Claudo, be lame. *Nexo,U bind, tie. 
*Cluo,8 be fumous. *Satago, be busily employed. 


Sallo,\2 I season with salt, makes salsus, salstirus ; but has no Perfect. 


XXVIII. The Perfects of the following are 
doubtful : 


Frendo,!3 frendére, frendi, fressus or frésus, gnash the teeth, break, 
18e. 


1 Rapui, Phedr. Raptus, Virg. AEn. 1. 382. et passim. Raptirus, Stat. Theb. 
Rapiendus, Ovid. Dtreptum,Sil. Ereptum, Terent. Prereptum, Plaut.—2 Sa- 
pivt, Nev. ap. Prise. Sdpisti, Mart. Sdpisset, Plaut. Rud. tv. 1. 8., where Pris- 
Cian, VII. p. 328. ed. Krehl. reads stépuisset ; but two of Krehl’s Mss. of Priscian 
have sdépisset, and another sépivisset. The editio princeps of Plautus in the 
British Museum, the Mediol. an. 1490., and the edd. of Carpentar, Lucas Olchi- 
nensis, and Lambinus, exhibit sépuisset; but the Burney Ms., No. 228., in the Bri- 
tish Museum, all the Palatine Mss. and the edd. since Lambinus, have sdpisseé. 
The Mss. of Bohte seem to have the same, since he does not mention a various 
reading. Réstpio, I savour of, makes ivi, ti, or ui: Réstpzvi, Sueton. (Sat toe 
Cic. Résipisti, Plaut. Réstpiusse,Terent. Constpui and Désipui, the Perfects 
of Consipio, I am perfectly in my senses, and Désipio, I am foolish, occur only in 
grammars and dictionaries.—3 The infinitive does not occur except in the Com- 
pounds. Gressus, Virg. Ain. vi. 633. The Compounds make grédior: Pragré- 
dior, I advance, progrédéris or progrédére, progredi, prégressus, progressitrus, &c. 
4 Morimur, Enn. ap. Prise. Mori, Tibull. Mériri, Ovid. Met. Mortuus, Cie. 

im. Moriturus, Tacit. Hist. 111. 10.—5 Oriri, Lucr. Cic. Quintil. Ortus, Hor. 
Oritirus, ibid. Oriundus, descended, Liv. 1. 49. et passim.—6 Passus, Virg. Zén. 
1. 203. et passim. Passirus, Ovid. Pd&tiendus, Id. Trist.—7 Some give this verb 
the Perfect Clanzi, others Clangui ; but we have not any authority for either.— 
8 Cluit, Prudent. Cluérent, Auson. Prof.—9 Glisco seems to be an Inceptive. 
Gliscérétur, pass. Sempron. ap. Non.—10 This Verb occurs in the Carmen de Phi- 
Jom. v. 23., and in Paul. ex Festo.—1! Neither Nero, %s, nor Nexo, @s, has a Per- 
fect. See Necto, List x111.—12 Sallérent, Sallust. ap. Prise. Sallére, Lucil. Sal- 
lunt, Id. ap. Diomed. Salsus, salted. Colum. Salsiirus, Mummius ap. Prise. See 
Sallio, Fourth Conj. Liet 1v.—!3 Frendi and Frendui are given in some grammars 
and dictionaries, See Frendeo, Second Con}. List. 1x. 
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Frigo,' frigére, frixi, frictus or frixus, Sry, parch. 
'*Fiiro, ftirére, firui, ——, be mad, rage. 
Lingo,» lingére, linxi, linctus, lingendus, lick. 
Pando,‘ pandére, pandi, passus or pansus, open. 
Quatio,’ quitére, quassi, quaesus, shake, agitate. 
*V iso, visére, visi, . go see, visit. 


\ Frizi, Diomed. Frictus,Cels. Frirus, Cels. Sidon.-2 Fiirui, Serv. ad. ZEn. 1. 45. 
Furuérunt, Sedul. 1. 196., where some read fervérunt ; Firuit, Plin. xxx11. 53. 
edd Harduin. Bipont. Miller. Franz. Fuérit in the edd. before Harduin. Fiurit, 
Brotier.; but he does not say on what authority. Furo, firttzs, and all the per- 

sons of the Futures and [Imperative are nowhere to be found. We meet with 
Furimus and fiirant in Senec. Ep. 95. Firio, ts, Sidon. Carm. xx11. 94.—3 Linzi. 
given in grammars and dictionaries, does not occur in the classics now extant. Yet 
we have Linctus, Plin. xxxv.15. and Lingendus, xxx1. 9.—4 Pandit, Prise. x. p. 
891.; but he cites no authority. Passus, Ovid. Virg. Ain. 1. 483. et passim. Pan- 
sus, Vitruv. The Compounds also want their Perfects. Di , I spread 
abroad, has only Dispansus, Plin. Expando, I spread out, E-xpassus, Tacit. Hist. 
Cecil. ap. Non. Expansus, Plin. Oppando, I spread over against, ; 
Tertull. Apol. Oppansus, Id. Propando does not occur; yet Propassus, Apul. 
Florid. Propansus, Id.—5 Quassi is found only in grammars and _ dictionaries. 
Quassus, Ovid. Décussu, Plin. See Concitio, List xxv.—6¢The Perfects Visi, 
Invisi, Révisi, are fuund only in grammars and dictionaries. . 
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XXIX. DEPONENTS. 


Amplector,! amplectéris or amplectére, amplecti, am- 

_ lexus, amplectendus, embrace, encircle. 
-Apiscor,? apiscéris or apiscére, apisci, aptus, get. 
Comminiscor,3 comminiscéris or comminiscére, com- 

minisci, commentus, devise, invent. 
Complector,s complectéris or complectére, complecti, 
complexus, embrace, compass, comprehend. 
*Défétiscor,s défétiscéris or défétiscére, défétisci, —— be weary. 
Expergiscor, expergiscéris or expergiscére, expergisci, 
experrectus, awake, rise. 
Fruor,? fruéris or fruére, frui, fruitus or fructus, frutti- 
rus, fruendus, enjoy, reap the fruits of. 
Fungor,® fungéris or fungére, fungi, functus, functirus, 
discharge, perform a duty. 


*Trascor,® irascéris or irascére, irasci, ——, be angry. 
Labor,10 labéris or labére, labi, lapsus, lapsirus, glide, slip, err, fall 
} gently, decay. 

Loquor,u ldéquéris or ldquére, ldqui, lécitus, ldcuta- 
rus, l6quendus, speak. 


Nanciscor,!2 nanciscéris or nanciscére, nancisci, nactus, 
Jind by chance, find, obtain. 


1 Amplecto, is, Prisc.and Diomed. Amplexétur, amplecti, pass. Prise. viii. p. 
791. Amplector, Gris, Prisc. ibid. Amplexus, having embraced, Ovid. Am- 
plexus, pass. Petron. ap. Prisc. Amplectendus, Manil\., where some Mss. have 
amplectandus.—2 Apiscuntur, pass. (. Fannius ap. Prise. vit. p. 791. Aytus, 
Plaut. ‘ Apiscendz, favoris facultas,’ Tacit. Ann. 1. 31. The compounds make 
-epltus.—3 Comminiscimus, act. Apul. Met. Commentus, having devised, Cic. 

at. Deor. Commentus, pass. feigned, fictitious, Ovid.—4 Complecto, act. Pom- 
pon. ap. Non. Complecti, pass. Cic. ap. Prise. Complexus, having embraced, 
Stat. Sylv. Complezus, enfolded, interwoven, Lucr. and Plaut. Amph.—s Dé- 
Jaliscens, Plin. as if from Défatiscor. Défessus isa mere adjective. The sim- 
ple Fatiscor occurs in Lucr. v. 309. Fétisco, I faint, am exhausted, Val. Flac. 
and Stat. Sylv. passim.—6 Experrectus essem, Cic. Att.—17 Fru%tus, Senec. Epist. 
Fructus, Lucr. 111. 953. Perfructus Cic. Fragm. ap. Prise. x. p. 883. Fruttu- 
rus, Cic. Tusc. Frutlirum, Apul. Apol. where some read Fructirum. See 
Voss. Anal. 111. 32. Fruendus, Ovid.—s Fungi, pass. Sex. Pedius ap. Paul. 
Dig. Functus, Hor. Functirus, Apul. Met. ‘ Ad suum munus fungendum,’ 
Cic. Tuse. 111. 7.—9 Irascére, act. for irasci, Pompon. Jratus is an adjective.— 
10 Lapsus. Val. Flac. Some Mss. of Virgil have lapsus, Georg. 111. 448. and 
élabsus, 11. 305. Lapsitrus, Ovid.—1' Loquére, loquis, act. Petron. Frag. Trag. 
socilus, Cie. Locitiirus, Ovid. Loquendus, Mart. v. 26.—12 Nactus, Cic. in 
Orat. et passim. Nanctus, optt. codd. Liv. xx11.2. and Plaut, 
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Nascor,! nascéris or nascére, nasci, natus, natu, nasci- 
turus, be born, spring up. 
Nitor,2 nitéris or nitére, niti, nixus or nisus, nisurus, 
strive, endeavour, be in labour. 
Obliviscor,3 obliviscéris or obliviscére, oblivisci, oblitus, 


obliviscendus, . forget. 
Paciscor,s picisctris or piciscere, pacisci, pactus, pé- 

ciscendus, bargain. 
Proficiscor, proficisceris or prdficiscére, prdficisci, | 

profectus, profecturua, set out on @ journey, go. 
Quéror,® quéréris or quérére, quéri, questus, questum, 

questiirus, quérendus, lament, bewail. 


*Réniiniscor,’ réminiscéris or réminiscére, réminisci, : 
call to mind, recollect. 


—_—_—, 
*Ringor, ringéris or ringére, ringi, ; grin, show the teeth. 
Séquor,® séquéris or séquére, séqui, sécutus, sécuturus, 

séquendus, follow. 
Tuor,® tuéris or tuére, ——, tutus, tuendus, see, protect. 
Ulciscor,"° ulciscéris or ulciscére, ulcisci, ultus, ultum, 

ulciscendus, ; avenge, punish, 
Utor,1! Gtéris or itére, iti, dsus, istirus, itendus, Use 


*Vescor,!2 vescéris or vescére, vesci,——-, vescendus, feed upor. 


+ Nalus, Terent.”Andr. et passim. Natu, Plin. vs. 33. Nascttirus, Pallad. 
Jun. Nascére, for nasci,Cato R. R.; but the reading is doubtful.—? Nizus, 
Ovid. passim. Nisus, Cic. pro Cluent. c. 57. Vitruv.1.2. In all the Mess. of 
Livy Nisus is more frequent than Nizus. Some distinguish them from each 
‘other, thus: Nizus CORPORE, nisus ANIMO; but this distinction does not appear 
from the classics. Nisitrus, Ces. B.C. 11. 37. Annitor, I lean upon, makes 
Annizus, Virg. /in. 1. 148, et passim ; Annisus, Liv. v. 25. Connitor, I strug- 

le, bring forth, Connizus, Liv. 1. 33. et passim ; Connisus, Val. Flac. 11. 193. - 
Senitor, ‘a struggle hard, bring forth, Enzrus, Liv. v1. 24. et passim. Enisva, Cic. 
an Q. Fr. 111.9. Diomed. 1. p. 371. confines Enirus to the labour of bringing 
forth, and takes Enisus in a sense of general exertion ; but this distinction is not 
favoured by Mss. authority. Jnnitor, [ lean upon, Innizus, Cas. B. G. 11. 27. et 
passim ; Innisus, Tacit. Obnitor, I struggle against, Obnirus, Virg. rx. 724. et 
pin Obnisus, Liv. xxx1v.46. Rénitor,I resist, has no Perfeet Participle 

assive. Subnitor is not found in the classics ; yet Subnizus, Virg. 7En.1. 510. 
et passim.—3 Oblitus, Cic. Obliviscendus, Hor—4 Pédcisco, Nev. ap. Non. Pac- 
tus sum, Cic. Servius on Virg. Ain. x1. 133. gives this Verb another Perfect, 
Pépigi. See Pango and Pago, Lists xit. xvi. Paciscendus, Ammian. xxxt. 
12.—5 Préficisco, Plaut. Mil. 1v. 8.19. Profectus sum, Cic. passim. Pro- 
fecturus, Justin.—6 Questus sum, Liv. Questum, Nepos in Chabr. Plaut. Questirus, 
Stat. Theb. Quérendus, Ovid. Met.—7 Réminisco, Rufus ap. Auson. Epigr.— 
8 Stcutus sum, Virg. Ecl. x. 23. et passim. S&ciifirus, Lucan. Séquendus, 
Ovid. S2tquo, Prise. vii. p. 799.—9 See Tueor, Second Conj. p. 140.—10 Ultus 
sum, Propert. Ultum, Sallust. Jug. c. 71. Tacit. Ann. 1v. 73. Ulciscendur, 
Cic. Fam. x11. 23. Ulcisctrem, Enn. ap. Non. Ulcisci, pass. Sallust. Jug. c. 
34. Hence Ultus, avenged, punished, Liv. 1. 17.—1! Utor, pass. Novius ap. 
Gell. Uto, ts, Cato R. R. Usus sum. Nepos Att. Usiirus, Cic. Verr. Uten- 
dus, Cic. Verr. iv. 18.—12 Vescet, Tertul. de Jejun. c. 5., quoting the Old 
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Im PERSONALS. 


Ningit,: ningére, ninxit, | 8 it snows. 
Vespérascit,2 vespérascére, ———, it draws towards evening. 


[An Alphabetical List of the preceding Verbs of 
the Third Conjugation, for easy reference. If 
the compound verb cannot be found in this 
List, look for the simple; then refer to it in its 
proper place, and the compound may be found 
in the notes. | s 


A C. 
PAGE] Cado, - - 155; Consero, - - 153 
Abdo, - - 156| Cado, - : 155] Consisto, - ° 158 
Abnuo, - : 146} Cano, . . 155] Consulo, - . 153 
Absisto, - * 158] Capesso, - : 154] Conticesco, - 159 
Accendo, - - 146} Capio, - - 162} Convalesco’ - 159 
Accumbo, - - 152} Carpo, = - ° 149] Crebresco, - 160 
Acuo, - - 146] Cedo, - ° 149| Credo,, + ° 156 
Addo, - - 156; Cerno,—- ° 156) Cresco, - - 159 
Adolesco, - - 161| Cingo, - ° 150| Cupio, - ° 162 
fEgresco, - ° 161)Clango, - - 163} Curro, - : 155 
Agnosco, - - 159} Claudo, - - 163 ; 

Ago, . - . 158| Clando, - ° 149 . Dp. 
Allicio, - - 162, Clepo, - : 149} Dedo, - 156 
Alo, - - ]52,Cluo, - - - 163} Defendo, - . - 146 
Ambigo, - - 163] Coalesco, - - 159] Defetiscor, - 165 
Amplector, - 165}; Cognosca, - - 159} Dego, - - 146 
Apiscor, - - 165} Colo, - - 153] Deliquesco, —- 160 
Appendo, - . 146| Comminiscor, - 165] Delitesco, - - 160 
Arcesso, - © 154] Compesco, - 153|}Demo, - .- 149 
Arguo, - - 146} Complector, : 165| Depso, - - 153 
Ango, - - 150} Como, - . 149| Desera, - - 153 
Apiscor, - - 165} Concutio, - . 162] Desterto, - - 153 
Aspicio, - - 162|Condo,_ - : 156} Desisto, - |. - 158 
Assero, - - 152} Confido, - : 156) Dico, : - 150 
Assisto, - -  158)Congruo, - : 146) Dido, - 156 
Conquinisco, : 156] Diligon, - - 150 
. B.. . Coquo,, - - 150] Disco, - - 155 
Batuo, - - 146] Consanesco, - 159] Dissero, - - ee 


Bibo, . : 146} Consenesco, 159] Ditesco, 


Test. Num. x1. 4., where the Vulgate has, ‘Quis dabit nobis ad vescendum 
carnesf? Vescendus, Plin. xx. 5. 

1 Ningttur, pass. impers. Apul. Florid. 1. 2. 2. Ningunt, Luer. 11. 627,, 
where sume read pingunt. Ninzérit, Accius ap. Prise. Ningutt is approved of 
v Pierius on Virg. Georg. 111. 367,; and by Prise. ibid. Ningit by Caper de 

erb. Dub. p. 2249.—2 Vesptrascit has no Perfect. Vespérascens oecurs in Ne- 
pos Pelop. c. 2., and in Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34. 


F. 


Divido, - 
Dulcesco - 
Duresco, - 
Duco, : 
Edo, . 
Edo, . 
Elanguesco, 
marcesco, 
Emo, - 
Emungo, - 
Erubesco, - 
Evanesco, 
Evilesco, - 
Exardesco, 
Exaresco, - 
Excandesco, 
Excello, - 
Excudo, - 
Exhorresco, 
Existo, - 
Exolesco, - 
Expallesco, 
Exxpergiscor, 
Exsero, + 
Extinguo, - 
Extimesco, 
Exuo, : 
Facio, ° 
Fallo, . 
Fatisco,  - 
Fervo, - 
Figo, ™ 
Findo, - 
Fingo, - 
Flecto, - 
Fligo, - 
Fino, ° 
Fodio, : 
Fracesco, - 
Fremo, - 
Frendo, - 
Frigo, - 
Fruor, - 
Fugio, - 
Fungor, - 
uro, - 
Frango, - 
Fundo, - 
Gemo, - 
Geno, . 
cro, ° 
Gigno, S 
Glisco, - 


155/Lino, 


149.Gradior, - 
160/Grandesco, 
16U|Gravesco, - 
15u/Gruo, - 


147 

156!Ico, 
160)|gnosco, 
160) [mbuo, 
147\[nduo, 
151) [ncesso, 
160|Indo, 
160|[ncurvesco, 
160) Integrasco, 
16] |{[ntumeszco, 
160}[ntelligo, - 
16U|Irascor, - 
153; lrraucesco, 
147|Insero, - 
160\[nsuo, 
158 

16) 

160|Jucio, - 


Lego, 
162) Linquo, 


15! 
151| Macresco, 
151|Mando,__- 
162) Mansuesco, 
160} Maturesco, 
153} Malo, - 
163] Mergo, 
164|Metuo, 
165} Meto, 
162) Mitto, 
165) Mingo, 
164) Minuo, 
158} Molo, 
147| Mitesco, 
Mollesco, 
ie Mas 
WAUDQZO, - 
153 


M. 


149 N. 


153} Nanciscor, 
163{Nascor, - 
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163| Necto, 
161| Negligo, 
16] | Nitor, 
163) Ningit, 
Nubo, 


147 


147/Obcallesco, 

147|Obduresco, 

154/Obdo, - 
156/Obmutesco, 
161 |Obsurdesco, 
161'Obliviscor, 

160|Obstupesco, 
151/Occulo, - 
165/Orior, - 
160 


153 P. 


147|Paciscor, - 

Pando, - 

Patior, = 
162! Pario, : 
151| Pasco, Py 

Pago, . 

Pango, - 
154! Pecto, . 
149|Pergo, 
147 Peto, . 
147|Pedo, ° 
147/Pello, ° 
158\Pendo,  - 
164;Perdo,  - 
165) Peraresco, - 


149] Percrebresco, 


147| Perhorresco, 
Pertimesco, 
inso, - 
160|Pinguesco, 
147|Plaudo,- 
161| Plumesco, - 
160) Pluo, ° 


151) Proficiscor, 
147\Premo,  - 
153/Promo, = - 
162|Prendo, - 
162! Prehendo, 
163} Psallo, - 
151|Puerasco, - 
Pungo, - 


168 
166iQuatio, - 


O. 
159/Obbrutesco, 
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149|Struo, 
148/Sterilesco, 
157 


i 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


I. Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation end in -29, 
and change -2o into -2s long in the Second Person 
Present; into -2v¢ long in the Perfect; into -zre 
long in the Infinitive, and into -ztus long in the 
Perfect Participle Passive ; as, | 


Audio,! audire, audivi or audii, anditus, auditum, auditu, 


auditurus, audiendus, hear.—So, 

 *Cio,2 civi, move, ercite. | Impédio,!0 ivi or ii, D. . entangle. 
Condio 3 ivi or ii, season. *Insanio,! ivi or ii, be mad. 
Custodio,4 ivi or ii, D. keep. _Irrétio,!2 ivi or ii, ensnare. 
*Dormio,5 ivi or ii, M. R. D. sleep. _—_- Lénio,13 ivi or ii, p. mitigate. 
Erudio 6 ivi or ii, p. instruct. Mollio,'4 ivi or ii, D. : soften. 
Ex peédio,7 ivi or ii, - disentangle. *Mugio,!5 ivi or ii, bellow. 


Finio,8 ivi or ji, R. D. finish. — Miunio,\6 ivi or ji, R. D. Sortif'y. 
*Gestio,9 ivi or ii, leap, desire. : 


1 Audzbam, Ovid. Audibis, Plaut. Many of the Verbs of this Conj. making 
-ivt, have also -i2 in the Perfect. Audii, Virg. Ecl. v1. 83. Auditum, Hor. Au- 
ditu, Ces. B. Aft. Auditirus, Lucan. Audiendus, Ces. B. G.—2 Civ, Tacit. 
Ann. xv. 33. & Plaut. The Participle C7tus exists only in the Compounds, Con- 
citus, summoned, Val. Flac. pecited: Lucan. v. 597. Excitus, called out, Virg. 
fin. x. 38. Excitirus, Liv. Excibat, Liv. xxx. 13. See Cieo, Second Conj. 
—3 Condivi, Cic. pro Cluent. Colum. Condit, Varr. R. R. Conditus, Cic. de 
Orat. 111. 25.4 Custodibant, Catull. Custodibitur, Plaut. Custddivi, Plin. 
Custodti, Sueton. Custddisset, Auson. Epist. Cusloditus, Ovid. Custodien- 
dus, Ces. B. G.—5 Dormibo, Plaut. Dormivi, Ovid. Dormii, Cic. Att. Dormi- 

_ tum, Hor.1. Sat. 5. 48. Dormitiirus, Cels. Dormiendus, Catull.—6 Eridivt, 
Cic. Tusc. 1. 26. Eridii, Val. Flac. Eriditus, Cic. passim. Eridiendue, 
Ovid.—7 Expédibo, Plaut. Expédivi, Liv. 1x.9. Expédii, Val. Flac. Expe- 
disses, Cic. éditus, Cic. Mil. c. 10. «Ad tendas pecunias,’ Sueton. Jul. 
—8 Finivi, Ovid. Met. Fini, Id. Finitus, Ovid. Trist. Fanitirus, Id. Art. 
Am. Fimiendus, Tertull. Scorp.—9 Gestibant, Plaut. Gestivi,Gell. Gestiérunt, 
Vell.—10 Impédivi, Cic. Impédii, Hor. 1. Sat. 6. 27. Ovid. Met. Impéditus, 
Cic. pro Cel. et passim. Impédiendus, Ovid. Met.—1! Insénivi, Plaut. Insa, 
nisti, Cic. Or. c. 67.—12 frrétivt, Colum. Jrrétisses, Cie. Catil. 1. 6. Irrélitus, 
Cic. Fin. v. 18. et passim.—13 Lénibam, Lénzbo, Virg. ZEn. v. 527. vi. 468. Pro- 
pert. Léntvt, Cic. Att. vi. 2. Lénii, Id. Phil. uw. 45. Lénitus, Liv.1. 16. Leé- 
niendus,Cels. Léniundus, Sallust. Cat. c. 48.—4 Molfivi, Vell. Mollii, Ovid. 
Met. Mollitus, Sil. Molliendus, Cic.—15 Migivi, Propert. Miugissent, Liv. 1. 
~—16 Menio, anciently. Méanzvi, Cic. Cat. 1. 4. Minti, Nep. Hannib. c. 3- 
Liv. 1x. 29 et passim. Miunitus, Cic. passim. Minitirus, Hirt. Miuniendus, 
Cic. Méanibis, Veget. de R. V. 
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Mutio,' ivi, mutter.  Scio,7 scivi, uv. Rr. know. 
Natrio,2 ivi or ti, D. nourish. *Servio,§ ivi or ii. M. serve, obey. 
Partio,3 ivi or ii, Rg. © divide. — Sdpio.9 ivi or ii, lull asleep. 
Polio,‘ ivi, D. polish. Srabflio,!0 ivi or il, estahlish. 
Punio,5 ivi or ii, D. / punish.” Tinnio,!! ivi or ii, R. tinkle. 
Rédimo,6 ivi, crown, encircle. Vestiv,!2 ivi or ii, clothe. 


II. The following are irregular either in the 
Perfect, or Perfect Participle Passive, or in both: 


Amicio,'3 amicire, 4mixi or Amicui, imictus, Amiciendua, clothe. 
Apério," apérire, apérui, dpertus, dperturus, apcriendus, open. 
Bullio,'5 buHire, bullti, bullitus, boil, bubble. 
Compério,'6 compérire, compéri, compertus, Jind out. 
Farcio,'" farcire, farsi, farctus, cram. 
Fastidio,'3 fastidire, fastidii, fastiditus, fastidiendug, disdain. 
Fulcio,!9 fulcire, fulsi, faltur, fulciendus, prop. 


1 Mitivi, Plant. Midttéus, Terent.—2 Nitribam, Virg. Ain. vit. 484. Nutri- 
be, Rhemm. Nétrimus, for Natrivinus. Nitritor, for nitrito, Virg. Georg. 11. 
425. Niutrivt, Senec. Nitrit, Pers. Sat. Nitrissent, Ovid. Niutritua, Hor. 
Nittriendus, Cels.—3 Partior, depon. Virg. En. 1. 198. et passim. Partivi, 
Sallust. Jug. c. 47. Partisses, Lucil. Partitus, Cic. Orat. 111.30. Partiturus, 
Ces. B..Civ.1.4.—4 Polivit, Phedr. Politus, Cic. passim. Poliendus, Vitruvy. 
Polibant, Virg. Ain. vit. 435.—5 Pinivi, Apul. Met. Puni, Sueton. Jul. c. 
7A. Pinisse, Tib. c. 6). Pinitus, punished, Cic. Inv. Punitus, having pu- 
nished, Cic. Mil. Pxniendus, Cic. Peanibat, anciently, Lucr. See Miunio in 
this List.—6 Rédimivt, Sueton, where Baumgarten-Crusius reads rédimitt. . Ré- 
Timitus, Tibull. passin. Reédtinibat, Virg. Asn. x. 538.—7 Scivi, T'erent. ‘ Pro 
scivisse, rectius dicimus scisse.’ Facciolat. Scisse, Liv. Ovid. Fast. NScis!, 
Ovid. Scissent, Cic. Att.. ‘The Participle Scitus is used in an active significa- 
tion, Anowing, shrewd. Sriturus, Liv... Senec. Epist. 6. Settu facile, Terent. 
—8 Servivi, Plant. 21. Servii, Vell. Servisset,Cic. Servistis, Liv. Servitum, 
Virg. En. 11. 756. Servitum est, impers. Cie. Or. Servibas, Plant. Serribo, 
Merc.—® Soprvi, Liv. Soput, Vell. Sopiérat, Tibull. Sopistis, Ovid. Met. So- 
petus, Virg. Ain. x. 642. et passim.— Siahilivi, Plin. Stadilisset,Gell. Stabile. 
tus, Luer.—"! Tinnivi, Tinnit, Plant. Tinxitirus, Sueton.—i2 Vestivi, Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. Vestizrint, Colum.  Vesditus, Propert. passim.—1!3 Amicui, Brut. ap. 
Diomed. Amrxi, Varr. ibid. Some add Amicivt, but without authority. Amic- 
tus, Hor. Amiciendus, Fronton. ad M. Aurel.—14 Apéribo, Plaut. Apérui, Liv. 
passim. Some think the Perfect Apérii might also be used, reading in Cic. Att. 
vil. 3. Apériérimus, where the true lection is Apéruérimus. Apertus, Cic. pas- 
sim. Apertirus, Liv. Apériendus, Sallust. Cat. c. 58.—15 Bullii, Apic. Bulli- 
tus, Veget. Veter.—16 Compéri, Cic. passim. Compertus, Cic. passim. Com- 
périor,depon. I know assuredly, Sall. Jug. c. 49. Hence Compertus est, for 
compérit, Tertull.—17 Farsi,-Senec. Epist. Farctus, Cic. passim. ‘ Ita in me- 
lioribus libris exaratum est.’ Voss. Anal. 11. 33. Some write Fartus. The 
Oxford Annotators on Lily quote Farcitus {rom Cicero ; others quote it from 
Varro; but this appears to be a mistake. Farsus, Hygin. Fab.—'8 Fastidi:, 
Mart. Fusfidivi is found only in grammars and dictionaries. Fastiditus, Ovid. 
Trist. Fastidiendus, Plin—19 Fulsi, Cic. Fulzi, Prise, Fulcivi, Vet. Inscript. sub 
Honor. et Theodos. ap. Murator. p. 466. Fultus, Virg. Ecl. vi. 53. Fulcitus, 
Cel. Aurel. Tard, ulctendus, Cels. 
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*Glutio,: glatire, glitii, ——, swallow. 
*Grunnio,? grunnire, grunnii, ——, grunt. 
Haurio,3 haurire, hausi, rarely haurii, haustus, haustirus or j 
hausurus, hauriendua, é draw, drink up, absorb. 
*Lascivio,‘ lascivire, lascivii, ——, be wanton, frisk. 
*Ligurio,s lgurire, ligurii, ——, Seed delicately. 
*Obédio,§ Sbédire, Sbédii, ——, Sbéditurus, obey. 
Opério,’ Spérire, Spérui, Spertus, Spériendus, cover, hide. 
*Prosilio,® prosilire, prosilui or prosilivi, ——, sally forth. 
Répério,9 répérire, répéri, répertus, réperturus, D. Jind. 
*Sevio,!° seevire, ssevll, ———, seviturus, rage. 
*Salio," salire, sélui or salii, ——, leap. 
Sancio,!2 sancire, sanai or sancii, eancitus or sanctus, sanci- 
endus, establish, ratify. 
Sarcio,'3 sartus, sarsi, sarcire, pateh, repair. 
Sarrio,'« sarrire, sarrivi or sarrui, sarritus, sarriendts, 
weed with a hook, hoe. 


1 Glitisse, Juv. Sat.1v. 28. Glutivi, found in grammars and dictionaries, does 
not occur in the classics. ‘ Mors glitiia,’ Tertull. adv. Mare.—2 Grunnisse, Juv. 
Grunnivi is found only in grammars and dictionaries.—3 Haust, Virg. Aén. 1. 
742. Haurit, Varr.ap. Prisc. Haustus, Val. Flac. et passim. Hauses, Solin. 
Hauyitus, Apul. Met. Hauritum, ibid. Hauritu, ibid. Haustirus, Cie. Hau~ 
surus, Virg. Afn. iv. 384. Haurittrus, Juvenc. Hauriendus, Colum. Haurt- 
bant, Lucr.—4 Lascivisset, Gell —5 Ligtrit, Hor. Oblig&rii, Cic. Catil. 11. 5. Le 
firivi, given in grammars and dictionaries, does not exist.—8 Obédzbo, A fran. ap. 
Non. Obédisse, Apul.Florid. Obdedivi is not found in the classics. Obéditirus, 
Plin.—7 Opérui, Terent. Opertus, Virg. Georg. 1. 465. et passim. Opériendus, 
Cela.—8 Prosilui, Val. Flac. Lucan. Prosilivi, Curt. vir. 4., and so some read 
in Liv. 1. c.; but the Perfect in ui seems more correct. See Sélio in this List. 
Transjlio, I leap over, makes Transtlui, Liv.1.7. TransiIivi, Plin. et Plaut. or 
Transilii, Hirt. Transvliendus, Ovid.—9 Répéri, Ovid. Met. et passim. When 
the first syllable of this Perfect is made long, some double the P. Répertus, Virg. 
ZEn. vi. 343. Répertiirus, Curt. Reéperiendus, Cic. Répéribo, Cecil. et Pom- 
pon. ap. Non.—10 Sevit, Gell. Sevit, for Saviit, Ovid. Met. Scvitum est im- 

rs. cruelty was exercised, Liv.1.1. Curt. vit. 10. 6. Sevitiirus, Liv. Sevi- 

t, Lucr.—t!! Salui, Virg. Georg. 11. 384. Ovid. Sdlii, Claud. See Heins on 
Ovid. Sd&lzvi, found in grammars and dictionaries, does not exist in the classics. 
So Dészlio, I dismount, I alight, déstlut, Virg. Amn. x1. 501. désilii, Ces. B. G. 
iv. 12. Exstho, I spring forth, exstlui, Plaut. exsilii, Sil. Substlio, I spring up, 
subsiluz, Propert. tv. 8. 46, sudstlii, Senec. Epist. 13. Three have wi only : 
Assilio, I leap upon, assilut. Val. Flac. 1. 258. Disstlio, 1 fly asunder, I burst, 
disstlui, Virg. Ain. 111. 415. Insilio, [leap upon, instlui, Ovid. Met. 111. 367. & 
Plaut. See Prostlio.—12 Sanzi, Cic. Tuse. 1. 27. Liv. xx1v. 8. Propert. Sancii, 
Pompon. ap. Diomed. Sancivi is quoted by Nizolius from Cic. pro Planc., 
where no such form is to be found; and by others from Liv. x. 9., where the 
Muss. and best edd. have sanzi. Sancitus, Cic. de Harusp. Reap. Sanctus, Liv. 
x. 9. & Quintil. Sanciendus, Liv. vi. 7.—13 Sarci, Cato R. R. Sartus, Juve- 
wal. 111. 254. et passim. ‘ Sarciende infamiz,’ &c. Ces. B. C. m1. 74.— Sarri- 
wv, Colum. Sarrui,Cato R. R. Sarrtt, given in some dictionaries, does not 
aie except in the various reading of Cato. Sarritus, Colum. Sarriendus, 
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Sentio,! sentire, sensi, sensus, senstirus, feel, perceive. 
Sépélio,? sépélire, sépélivi, sépélii or sépéli, sépultus, ; 
sépultirus, sépéliendus, bury, inter. 
Sépio,3 sépire, sepsi, septus, hedge in, enclose. 
*Sitio,4 sitire, siti, —— thirst, thirst after. 


’ 
Suffio,s suffire, suffi, suff itus, suffiendus, fumigete. 
ay aio’ vagire, vagil, ’ - cry as a child. 
Vénio,’ venire, véni, , venturus, come. 
Vincio,® vincire, vinxi, vinctus, vincturus, vinciendus, bind. 


III. These Verbs end in -eo: 


*Fo,9 ire, ti or ivi, 


, itarus, | £0, 


*Queo,!0 quire, quivi or quil, ; be able. 
*Néqueo,!! néquire, néquivi or néquil, ——, cannot, 
*Véneo,!? vénire, vénii, ——-—, vénitirus, be sold, 


1 Sensi, Ces. B. G. v. 32. & Hor. Sensti, for sensisti, Terent. Sensus, Arnob. 
Sensiirus, Ovid. Met.—2 Sépélivi, Senec. Epist. Sépélit, Petron. Sépélz, 
Pers. Sat. - Stpulius, Virg. En. 11. 265. et passim. Sépélidus, Cato. ap risc. 
Sépultirus, Sidon. Carm. Sépéliendus, Cic. Tuse. 11. 13.—3 Dausqu. Cellar. No- 
ris. Pier. write Sepio, with a diphthong ; Voss. Heins. Erythreus and others 
write it with a single vowel. Sepsi, Cic. Fam. xv. 4, Nat, Deor. Virg. Ain. 
1. 415. & ‘acit. Ann. Dictionaries give Sépzvi, Sépitum; but neither sépitus, nor 
sépitum have any place in the classics; nor is sépivi tu be found, with the ex- 
ception of the contracted form sépissent in Liv. xLiv. 39., where the true reading 
is sepsissent. See Gronov. on the passage, Voss. Anal. 11. 33. Sepius, Virg. 
En. 1x. 551. et passim.—4 S%tisti, Justin. Sxzzvi, given by mmars and dic- 
tionaries, does not occur in the classics.—5 Suffi, Propert.iv.8. 83. See Broukhus 
& Burman on the passage. Suffitus, Ovid. Fast. Suffiendus, Colum.—é The author 
of the Carmen de Philom. makes the first syllable short. Vagtt, Ovid.—7 Véni- 
bo, Pompon.ap. Non. Véni, Cic. Ventirus, Virg. vi. 66. Venitur, ventum est, 
impers. passim. Inventu ardua, Plin. 1. 46.—8 inzi, Virg. Ain. xr. 81. Vene- 
tus, Ovid. et passim. Vinctiirus, Virg. Georg. 11. 94, Vinciendus, Cic.—9 Ivi is 
rare; itoccurs in Aul. Gell. x1. 15. 3. i, Liv. Cie. Fam. Virg. 4n. 1. 376. 
et passim. These Compounds make ii: Abeo, I depart, &bii; Adeo, I approach, 
adi ; Anteeo, I go before, anteit ; Coéo, I meet, cow; Ezeo,I go out, exti; In- 
téreo,L die, intérii; Introéo, I enter, introii; Prédeo, I come forth, prod ; 
Transeo, I pass over, transii. But Eneo, I enter, makes Ynzz, Cic, et passim ; int, 
Stat. Theb. Obeo,I go about, undergo, die, dbtvi, Virg. Ain. VI. 802. Obi, 
Lucr. Péreo, I perish, périi, Ovid. P%rivi occurs only in Apul. Met. Preeo,I 
go before, praivi, Plin. praii, Liv. Pretéreo, I go beyond, preterit, Ovid. Art. 
Am. et passim ; pretérivi, Apul. Met. Reédeo, I return, rédii, Cic. et passim; ré- 
divi, Lucil. ap. Non. Siibeo, | go under, subzvi, Ovid. eibii, Hor. 1. Sat. 9. 21. 
Ititrus, Cie.—10 Quivi, Virg. AEn. vi. 463. Terent. Qui, Lucr. vi. 855. See 
Irregular Verbs. Qui%tus, Accius ap. Diomed.—! Neéquivi, Virg. Ain. vi. 507. 
Nequii, Sall. Jug. c. 18. See Irregular Verbs.—12 Vénit. Cic. Cato R. R. et 
passim. Vénisse, Liv. 1. 14. Vénivi, given in grammars and dictionaries, does 
nor occur in the classics, Some give this Verba Supine, Vénum, which is a 
noun, and one of its component parts, (Vénum eo,) and of which the ablative 
¥éno occurs in Tacit. Ann. xu. 51 Vénitus, Sedul. Dyin. Vénitirus, Se- 
nec. de Const. Sap. c. 3. See ii oe Verbs. 

P 
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IV. The Perfects of the following Verbs are 
doubtful : 


*Cambio,! campsi, erchange. “*Lippio,5 ivi, R. be blear-eyed. 
*Dementio,? ivi, be mad. *Reucios rausi, R. be hoarse. 


Effutio,3 ivi, itus, speak foolishly. Sallio,7 ivi, itus, R. D. season with salt. 
*Fério,4 fSrii, D. strike. 


V. These have neither Perfects nor Perfect 
Participles : 


*Balbitio,s stammer. *Ineptio, aoa 
*Cecutio, be dimsighted. *Prurio, itch, tickle. 
*Férocio, be fierce. *Rugio, roar as a lion. 
*Gannio, - yelp, whine. *Sagio, Soresee. 
*Glocio, cluck asahen.  *Scatirio, gush out. 
*Grandio, make great. *Singultio, . 
*Hinnio, neigh. *Tussio, cough. 


Pivio, I beat, pave, has no Perfect ; but the Perfect Participle Pdvitus is 
found in Varr. R. R. 1. 51. I. and in Plin. rx. 10. 


1 Campsi, Prisc. x. p- 906.—2 Démentivi, Grammatici.—3 Effz@vi, Grammatici. 
Fffutitus, Cic. Div—4 Férti, Acron in his commentary on Hor. 1. Od. 7.11. The 
Perfect of the Compound Réfetrio, I strike again, does not occur.—s Lippi, 
Grammatici. Lippiturus, Plin—6The Perfect Rausi, and Supine Rausum oc- 
eur only in Prisc. x. p. 907. Raustrus, Lucil, ap. Prise. ibid—7 Sallivi, or sa- 
Givi, Grammatici. Sallitus, or salitus, Colum. Salliturus, Nev. ap. Prise. ibid. 
Salliendus, Colum. The Participles Salsus. Colum. and Salsirus, Mumm. ap. 
hierar 1. c. come from Sallo, is, of the Third Conjugation.—8 Balbitivi in some 

ictionaries- 
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VL DEPONENTS. 


Blandior,' -iris or -ire, -iri, -itus, soothe, flatter.—So, 
Largior2 give liberally, lavish. Partior,5 p. divide. 
Mentior,3 rR. li 


ie.  Pdtior,6 R. p. obfain, enjoy. 
Milior,« p. allempt something dificult,  Sortiur,7 x. draw ole: 
- contrive, plan. 


VII. EXCEPTIONS. 
Assentior,® assentiris or assentire, assentiri, assensus, 


assensurus, assent. 
Expérior,® expériris or expérire, expériri, expertus, 

experturus, expériendus, try. 
Métior,” métiris or métire, métiri, mensus or métitus, 

métiendus, measure, 
Oppérior," oppériris or oppérire, oppériri, oppertus or 

oppéritus, oppériendus, wait for. 
Ordior,'® ordiris or ordire, ordiri, orsus, ordiendus, begin. 


1 Blanditus, Ovid. Met. Blanditus, pass. Verrius ap. Prisc. vit. p. 792.— 
2 Largio, Accius ap. Non. Hence Largitus, pass. Tibull. Largitus, having be- 
stowed, Cic.—3 Mentio, Prisc. Hence Mentitus, pass. Virg. En. 11. 422. Ovid. 
Mentibor, Plaut. Mentitus, having lied, Propert. Menfilirus, Ovid.—s Molieba- 
tur, pass. Apnl. Met. Molitus, Ovid. Am. Virg. Georg. 1. 494. Moliendus, 
Cic. Orat.—5 Partitus, Cic. de Univ. Partiendus, Cic. See Partio, List 1.— 
6 This verb is sometimes used by the poets in the ‘Third Conj. in the Pres. Indic. 
and Imperf. Subj. See Virg. En. 11.55. Ovid. Met. x11. 130. Also in the 
Pres. Infin. Poti, Pacuv. ap. Non. vir. 66. Pottvit, Plaut. Potitus, Cas. B.G. 
et passim. PoGturus, Cic. Tusc. 1. 37. Potiundus, Ovid. Met.—7 Sorfitua, 
Virg. En. vii. 444. & Ovid. Sorfiturus, Cic.—8 Assentio, act. passim. Hence 
Assensus, pass. Cic. Acad. iv. 31. Assensus, having assented, Cic. Assensurus, 
Cic.—9 éribis, Catull. Eazpertus, Val. Flac. Ezperturus, Plaut. th 
rus, Cato R. R. ériendus, Ovid.—10 Métudtur, pass. Arnob. Henee Mensus, 
measured, Cic. N. D. 11. 27. Mensus, having measured, Val. Flac. vy. 476. 
Méfitus, Claud. Ep. Métiendus, Cic. Orat. c. 57.—11 ns aoa ‘Trent. 
ritus, Plaut. Oppérienduz, Tacit. Ann. 1v. 6.—!2 Orsus, Virg. En. vi. 125. et 
passim. Orditus, pass. Sidon. Ep. Ordiendus, Cic. Leg. 1. 7. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


The IRREGULAR VERBS are, Sum,‘lam;’ fo, 
‘Igo; Queo,‘Iam able; Volo, ‘I am willing ; 
Fero, ‘I bear or suffer;’ Fo, ‘I am made,’ ‘I 
become ;’ Edo, ‘I eat,’ and their compounds. 


SUM has already been conjugated. After the same manner are 
formed its compounds.! | 


Prosum, to do good, has a d where sum begins with e. 
Prosum, prodesse, profui. 


Indicative Mode. 


Pr. Pro-sum, prod-es, prod-est ; pro-stimus, prod-estis, dc. 
Imp. Prod-éram, prod-éras, prod-érat; prod-eramus, ge. 
Per. Pro-fui, pro-fuisti, pro-fuit ; pro-fuimus, pro-fuistis, d-c. 
Puv. Pro-fuéram, pro-fuéras, pro-fuérat; pro-fueramus, gc. 
Fur. Prod-éro, prod-éris, prod-érit ; prod-erimus, ¢e. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Pr. Pro-sim, pro-sis, pro-sit; pro-simus, pro-sitis, pro-sint. 
Imp. Prod-essem, prod-esses, prod-esset ; prod-essémus, ¢c. 
Per. Pro-fuérim, pro-fuéris, pro-fucrit; pro-fuerimus, dc. 
Piv. Pro-fuissem, pro-fuisses, pro-fuisset ; pro-fuissémus, Gre. 
Fur. Pro-fuéro, pro-fuéris, pro-fuérit ; pro-fuerimus, gc. 


1 Compounds of Sum :—Adbsum,!I am absent; Adsum, I am present; Désum, I 
am wanting ; Intersum, I am present; Obsum, I am against, I hurt; Possum, I 
am able; Presum, I am before, I preside over; Prosum,I avail, I do good; 
Subsum, I am under, I lurk; Szpersum, 1 am over and above, I survive; and 
-Insum, Iam in, which wants the Perfect. Prosum takes p after pro, when the 
simple Verb begins with © ; as, Prosum, prodest, prodesse, &c. Compounda of 
Eo :—Abeo, I depart ; Adeo, I approach; Anteeo, en before ; Coed, I assemble, 
I meet; Ezeo, I gu out; Lneo, I enter ; Intéreo, I perish, I die; Introeo, I come 
in; Obeo, [am about, I manage, I die; Péreo,1 perish; Preeo, | go before; Pre- 
ttreo, I pass by ; Prodeo, I go forth; Rédeo,I return; Suzbeo, I go under; Tran- 
sev, I pass over; Véneo, I am sold. Compound of Queo :—Néqueo, I am unable. 
Compounds of Volo—Nolo, lam unwilling; Malo,I am more willing. Com- 
pounds of Fero:—Affero, I bring; Antéféro, I preter; Auféro, I take away ; 
Circumféro, I carry round ; Conféro, 1 contribute; Déféro, | convey; Différo, { 
disperse; Efféro, I carry forth; Inféro, I bring in; Offero, I offer; Perféro, I 
carry through; Preféro,! prefer; Proféro,1 bring forward; Référo, | bring 
back; Sufféro,[ take up, Y endure. Compounds of Edo :—Adédo,I devour; 
ae: I Ge around, I gnaw ; Comédo, I cat ap; Exédo,I consume; Pérédo, { 
eat through. 
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Imperative Mode. 
Pr. 2. Prod-es or prod-esto, 2. Prod-este or prod-estote, 
3. Prod-esto ; 3. Pro-sunto. 
Infinitive Mode. 
Pr. Prod-esse. Fur. Esse pro-futirus, -a, -um. 
Per. Pro-fuisse. Fuisse pro-futurus. 


Participle. 
For. Pro-futurus, 
Possum is compounded of pdtis, able, and sum: and is thus con- 
jugated : 
Possum,! posse, potui. To be able. 
Indicative Mode. 


Pr. Possum, pdtes, pdtest;  posstimus, potestis, possunt. 
Amp. Pot-éram, -éras, -érat; -erdmus, -eralis, -érant. 


Per. Pot-ui, -uisti,  -uit; -ulmus, eUistis ae 
9 eo 
Puiv. Pot-uéram -uéras, -uérat; -uerfimus, -neratis, -uérant. 
Four. Pot-éro, -éris, = -érit; -erimus, -eritis, | -érunt. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Pr. Pos-sim, -sis, sit ; -simus, -sitis, -sint. 
Imp. Pos-sem, -6E8, -set ; -séMus, -sétis,  -gent. 


Per. Pot-uérim, -uéris, -uérit; -uerfmus, -ueritis, -uérint. 

Pru. Pot-uissem, -uisses, -uisset; -Uissémus, -uissétis, -uissent. 

For. Pot-uéro, -uéris, -uérit; -uerimus, -ueritis, -uérint. 
Infinitive Mode. 

Pr. Posse. Per. Potuisse. The rest wanting. 


Note: Possum wants the Fut. Infin. and has no Gerunds or Supines. Poten® 
is considered as a mere Adjective ; and nut as a Participle. 


i Possum is compounded of polis and sum. They sometimes occur separately, 
(Virg. Ain. 11. 671. x1. 148. Ter. Eun. 11. 2. 33. Adelph. rv. 1. 5. Luer. 1. 
451. 11. 849. 91). 1v. 718. v. 718. Catull. yxxr. 7, pxxv. 24. Varr. R. R. us. 2. Cic. 
Tuse. 11. 16. Gell. x1x. 9, &c.) and then pats is Masc, Fem, or Neut. and Plar, 
as wellasSing. Cf. Plaut. Pon. 1.2. 17. We find the following forms also;—~ 
Poessim, Plaut. Pers. 1.1. 41. Podtesset, Lucil. ap. Non. v. 98. where some read 
Potisset. Cf. Ascon. in Divin. Verr. 13. Pdtissum, Plaut. Cure. v. 3. 23, 
Possiem, és, &,Cic. in Arat. 304. Plaut. Bacch. iv. 5. 2. Most. 1. 2. 3A. Iv. 
2. 68. Pdtestur, Lucr, 111. 1024. Pacuv. ap. Non. x. 34. ef. Pier. ad Virg. ZEn. 
writ. 402. Possitur,Cat.R. R. 154. Possétur, Claud. Quadrig. Ap. Non. x. 30. 
Potesse, Lucr. 1.665. Ter. Eun. tv. 3. 24. Charis. ut. p. 231. cites, Poteste, par 
testo, potesiole, possunto, byt without authority. 
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EO,! ire, ivi, itum. . To go. 
Indicative Mode. 


Pe. Eo, is, it; imus, itis, eunt. 
Imp. Ibam, _ ibas, ibat ; ibamus, ibatis, ibant. 
Per. Ivi, ivisti, ivit; ivimus, _ivistis, ivérunt or ivére._ 
Puiu. Ivéram, ivéras, ivérat; iveramus, iveratis, ivérant. Zz 
Fut. Ibo, ibis, ibit; ibimus,  ibitis, bunt. t 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Pr. Eam, eas, eat; eamus, eatis, eant. 
Iup. Irem, ireg, iret ; irémus, irétis, irent. 
Per. Ivérim, ivéris, ivérit;  iverimus, iverilis, ivérint. 
Puiu. Ivissem, _ivisses, ivisset; ivissémus,  ivissétis, ivissent. 
Fur. Ivéro, véris, ivérit; iverimus, iveritis,  ivérint. 


Imperative Mode. | Infinitive Mode, 


| ee ite, Pr. Ire. 


Fur. Esse itdrus, -a, -um. 
Fuisse iturus, -a, -um. 


Participles. Gerunds. Suptnes. 
Pr. Iens, Gen. euntis. Eundum. 1. Itum. 
Fur. Iturus, “a, “Um. Eundi. 2, Itu. 


Eundo, &c. 


‘The compounds of Eo are conjugated after the same manner ; dd-. vb-, e2-, 
Co-, in-, wnler-, 6b-, réd-, siib-, pér-, pr@-, ante-, prod-eo; only in the perfect, and 
the tenses furmed from it, they are usually contracted ; thus, Adeo, adit, seldom 
adivt, adttum, adire, to go to; perf. Adit, adiisti, or adisti, &c. aditram, adiérim, 
&c. So likewise vENEU venti, ——, to be sold, compounded of venum and ec.) 
But aMBi0, -tvt, -itum, -ire, to surround, is a regular verb of the fourth conjuga- 
tion. 


1 Of this Verb the Infinitive Passive Iri occurs frequently joined with the 
Perfect Participle Passive of other verbs. We also find the Impereonals, Itzér, 
eadtur, thalur, irérur, ibttur, tum est, &c. Virg. 7En. vi. 179. Plaut. True. i. J. 
21. Senec. Med. 460. Cic. Att. 11.1. £undus occurs in Claud. Eutrop. 1. 
419. Issem, Isse,Cic. Phil xut. 12. Verr. ri. 44. and -in Ovid. Propert. Stat. 
Sil. passim. Istzs, Luean. vit. 834. Zam, iés, itt, Cie. Agr. 11. 25. Cf. Tibull. 1. 
4. 23. Senec. Benef. 11.1. Apul. Met. vi. p 122. Most of the Compounds of 
FEomeke wu in the Perfect, rather than zvz. Adeo, Ineo, Pretereo, Subeo, Tran- 
seo, being used transitively, are found in the Passive. Cie. Q. Fr. 1.2.5. Offic. 
1.19. Cas. B. G. vir. 9. Cic. Tuse. v.19. Manil. iv. 398. Juv. xvi. 2. Am- 
bio is conngnice regularly like Audio, Véneo, vénii is conjugated like Eo; yet 
we find Véniet, Murator. p. 1311.11. n. 2. Vénear, and Véneatur, Diomed. 1. p. 
365. Vénitus, Sedul. Hymn. 1 21. Vénttum, (Supine) Priscian. x. p. 907. 
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Eo, like other neuter verbs, is often rendered in English under a passive form 
thus, if, he is going ; zvit, he is gone; tvéral,he was gone; ivérit, he may be 
gone, or shall be gone. So, vénit, he is coming ; vénit, he has come; vénérat, he 
was come, &c. In the passive voice these verbs for the most part are only used 
impersonally ; as, ztur ab ilo, he is going ; ventum estab illis, they are come. We 
find some of the compounds of eo, however, used personally ; as, cula adeun- 
tur, are undergone. Cic. Libri sibyllini aditi sunt, were looked into. Liv. 
Flumen pedibus transiri potest. Ces. Inimicitie subeantur. Cic. 


QUEO, I can, and NEQUEO,! Tf cannot, are conjugated the same way a8 €0 ; 


only they want the imperative and the gerunds; and the participles are seldom 
used. . 


VOLO; velle, volui. To will, or to be willing. 


Indicative Mode. 


Pr. V6l-o, VIS, vult; volumus, vultis, volunt. 
Iup. Vol-ébam, -ébas, -ébat;  -ebamus, -ebatis, § -ébant. 
Per. Vol-ui, -uisti, -uit; -urmus, -uistis, } ae - 
Puv. Vol-uéram, -uéras, -uérat; -ueramus, -ueratis, -uérant. 
Fur. Vol-am, _ -es, -et; = -émus, -étia, -ent. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Pra. Velim, velis, velit ; velimus, _velitis, _velint. 

Imp. Vellem, velles, vellet; vellémus, vellétis, vellent. 
Per. Vol-uérim, -uéris, -uérit; -uerimus, -ueritis, -uérimt. 
Puiu. Vol-uissem, -uisses, -uisset; -uissémus, -uissétis, -uissent. 
Fur. Vol-uéro, -uéris, -uérit;  -uerimus, -ueritis, -uérint.. 


Infinitive Mode. Participle. 
Pr. Velle. Per. Voluisse. Pr. Volens. 
The rest not used. 


1 Of Queoand Nequeo these forms occur : Quii, Priscian, x. p. 905. 907. Quit, 
Accius ap. Macrob. vi.1. Quzstis, Juvenc. Hist. Ev. u. 679. Quissent, Auson. 
E.\pigr. cxxx1x.7. Quisse, Lucr. v. 1421. Quiens, Apul. Met. vi. 113. 1x. 206. 
Quitur, Cecil. ap. Diomed. 1. p. 380. Quitus, Id. ibid. Apul. Apol. p. 402. Te- 
rent. Hecyr. 1v. 1.57. Queuntur, Cecil. ap. Diomed. 1. p. 380. Queater, Lucr. 
I. 1043. Queantur, Plaut. Pers. 11. 2. 12. Qui-tum. (Supine) Priscian, 1x. p. 
867. Néquissent, Lu¢r. Iv. 1248. Sallust.Jug. c. 18. Nequztur, Sallust, Jug. c. 
34. Plaut. Rud. iv. 4. 20. Nequitum, Pacuv. ap. Fest. et Cato ibid. Neguitus, 
Caper Priscian. x. p. 899. Nequtens, Sallust, Fragm. Apul. Met. viii. p. 162. 
Auson. Prof. 11. sub. fin. Ammian. xv. 10. 


2 Vis, vult, vultts, or, as they were anciently written, volt, voltis, (Auson. Epigr. 
xxxix. Ter. Andr. v. 3.1. Plaut. Most. 111. 2. 68. 71. Novius ap. Non. x. 18, &c.) 
are contractions of volts, voltt, volttts. In Lueil. lib xxvir ap. Non. vir. 88. and 
_ Plaut. Asin. 1. 2. 26. we find Volam for vélim. 
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NOLO,’ nolle, nolui. To be unwilling. 


Indicative Mode. 
Pa. Nolo, non-vis, non-vult; noliimus, non-vultis, nolunt. 
Imp. Nol-ébam, -ebas, -ébat; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ébant. 
Pen. Noloi, -uisti, -uit; -nimus,  -uistia, ; 
Priv. Nol-uéram, -uéras, -uérat; -ueramas, -ueratis, -uérant. 
Fur. Nolam, poles, nolet ; nolémus, nolétis, nolent. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Pr. Nolim, polis, nolit ; npolimus, _nolitis, nolint. 

Iur. Nollem, nolles, nollet; nollémus, nollétis, nollent. 
Per. Nol-uérim, -uéris, -uérit; -uerimus, -uerilis, -uérint. 
Priv. Nol-uissem,-uisses, -uisset; -uissémus, -uissétis, -uissent. 
For. Nol-uéro, -uéris, -vérit; -uerimus, -ueritis, -uérint. 


Imperative. Infinitive. Participle. 
2 Sing. 2. Plur. 
P Noli or § noliteor Pr. Nolle. Pr. Nolens. 
a } Nolito, nolitote. Per. Noluisse. The rest wanting. 


MALO,? malle, malui. To be more willing. 


Indicative Mode. 


Pe. Mal-o, mavis, mavult; maliimus, mavultis, malunt. 
Imp. Mal-ébam, -ébas, -ébat; -ebamus, = -ebatis, -ébant. 

ni git ae, | ant pore -uérant 
Per. Mal ul, uisti, ult; uimus, ulstis, oe nets: 
Priv. Mal-uéram, -uéras, -uérat; -ueramus, -ueratis, -uérant. 
Fur. Mal-am,  -es, -et; &c. This is scarcely in use. 


1 Nolo is a contraction of nén volo. For nénvis we find névis, Plaut. Trin. 
v.2. 32. Most. 111. 2.'75. for nénvult, névolt, Plaut. Most. 1.2.29. Noltts for 
nonvultts, Lucil. ap. Diomed. 1. p. 381. Putsch. 


2 Malo is a contraction of ¥8, or magé volo. Of this Verb we find the fol 
lowing forms: Mavdlo, Plaut. Asin. v. 1. 8. Pon. 1. 2. 90. mavolet, Asin. 1. 1- 
108. mavolunt, Nav. ap. Fest. in ‘Stuprum ;’ mavoluit, Petron. Fragm. ma@v2lim 
Plaut. Truc. tv. 2.29. mdvelis, Capt. 11. 2. 20. Pseud. 1. 2. 8. mavelit, Trin 
11. 2. 25. mavellem, Plaut. Mil. 1. 2. 16. Amph. 1. 3. 14. Pseud.1z. 1 128. . 


Pr. Malim, 
Iup. Mallem, 
Per. Mal-uérim, 


Priv. Mal-uissem, 


For. Mal-uéro, 


Pr. Malle. 
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Subjunctive Mode. 
malis, malit; malimus, 
malles, mallet; mallémus, 
-uéris, -uérit; -uerfmus, 
euisses, -Uisset; -uissémus, 
-uéris. -ué?it; -uerimus, 


Infinitive Mode. 


mailitis, 
mallétis, 
-ueritis, 
-uissetis, 
ueritis, 
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malint. 
mallent. 
-uérint. 
-uissent. 
-uérint. 


Per. Maluisse. The rest not used. 


FERO, ferre, tiili, latum. To carry, to bring, or suffer. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mode. 


Pr. Féro, fers, fert ; ferfmus, _fertis, ferunt. 
Imp. Fer-ébam, -ebas, -ébat; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ébant. 
Per. Tuli, tulisti, tulit; tulimus, tulistis, } tulérunt or 
Piv. Tul-éram, -éras, -érat;  eramus, -eratis,  -érant. 
Fur. Feram, feres, feret; ferémus, ferétis, ferent. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Pr. Feram, feras, ferat; feramus, feratis, ferant. 
Imp. Ferrem, ferres, ferret; ferrémus, ferrétis, ferrent. 
Per. Tul-érim, -éris, -érit; -erimus, -eritis, -érint. 
Puiu. Tul-issem, -isses, -isset; -issémus,  -issétis, -issent. 
Fur. Tul-éro, -éris, -6rit;  -erimus, -eritis, -érint. 
Imperative Mode. Infinitive Mode. 
fi Fer, __ § ferte, Pr. Ferre. 
P ® Ferto, oH fertote, ferunto, per. Tuliase. 
; Fur. Esse Jattrus, -a, -um. 
Fuisse lattrus, -a, -um. 
Participles. Gerunds. Supines. 
Pr. Férens. Ferendum, 1. Latum, 
For. Laturus, -a, -um. Ferendi, 2. Latu. 
Ferendo, &c. 


Q 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
Féror, fersi, latus, 'o be brought. 
Indicative Mode. 


Pa. F6ror, ae  fortur ferfmur, ferim!ni, feruntur. 
Imp. Fer-dbar. pains t ebatur; -ebamur, -ebamini, -ebantur. 


Per. Latus sum, é&c. latus fui, &c. 
Pru. Latus eram, &c. latus fuéram, &¢: 


Fort. Ferar, pape  ferstar fer8mur, feremini, ferentur. 
Sudbjunctive Mode, 

Pr. Ferar, or forte, feratur ; ferimur, feram!ni, ferantur. 

Imp. Ferrer. ae ferrétur ; ferrémur, ferrem{ni, ferrentur. 


Per. Latus sim, &c. latus fuérim, &c. 
Priv. Latus essem, &c. latus fuissem, d&e: 
Four. Latus fuéro, &c. 


Imperative Mode. ~ 
Pr. Ferre or fertor, fertor ; ferimini, feruntor. 


Infinitive Mode. Participles, 


Pe. Ferri, Per. Latus, -a, -um. 
Per. Esse or fuisse latus, -a,-um, Fur. Ferendus, -a, -um. 


In like manner are conjugated the Compounds of Séro; as, afftro, attéli, alla- 
tum ; aufero, abstili, ablatum ; différo, distuli, dilatum ; conféro, contiili, collatum ; 
inféro, intuli, ulatum ; offtro, obtuli, oblatum ; effero, ext, elatum. So, circum-, 
per-, trans-, de-, pro-, ante-, pr@-, re-féro. In some writers we find adfeéro, adtili, 
adléium ; conlatum,; inlatum ; obféro, &c. for afféro, &c. ° 


Obs. 1. Most part of the above verbs are made irregular by contraction. Thus, 
nolo is contracted for non volo; malo for magis volo ;_fero, Jers, fert, &e. for feris, 
ferit, &c. Feror, ferris or ferre, fertur, for ferréris, &c: 


Obs. 2. The imperatives of dico, ditco, and ftcio; aré contracted in the same 
manner with fer: thus we say, dic, duc, fac; instead of dice, dice, fuce. Bat 
these often occur likewise in the regular form. 
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FIO,! fiéri, factus. T'o be made or done, to become. 


Indicative Mode. 


Pr. Fio, fis, fit; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 
Imre. Fiébam, fiébas, fiébat; fiebamus, ffiebatis, fi¢bant, 
Pex. Factus sum, &c. factus fui, &c. 

Puiu. Factus eram, &c. factus fuéram, &c. 

For. Fiam, fies, fiet ; fiemus, fiétis, fient. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Pr. Fiam, fias, fiat ; fiamus, fiatis, fiant. 
Imp. Fiérem, fiéres, fiéret; fierémus, fierétis, _fiérent. 
Per. Factus sim, &c. factus fuérim, &c. 

Puiu. Factus essem, &c. factua fuissem, &c. 

Fort. Factus fuéro, &c. 


Imperative Mode. Infinitive Mode, 


Fi, . fite, Pr. Fiéri. 
Pe. ; Fito, an: fitdte, fianto, Pee. Esse or fuisse factus, -a, -um. 
Fut. Factum iri. 


Participles. Supine. 


Per. Factus, -f, -umM, Factu, 
Fur. Faciendus, -a, -um. 


Note.—The Compounds of facto which retain a, have also fo in the passive, 
and fac in the imperative active ; as calefacto, too warm, calefio, culéfac: but those 
which change a into i, form the passive regularly, and have / %ce in the imperae 
tive ; as, conficto, conf tce ; conficior, conf %ci, confectus. We find, however, confit, 
it is done, and confitri ; defit, it is wanting ; inf, he begins. 


Edo?, édéré, édi, or esse, ésiis, eat. 


Infinitive Mode. 


Present. Edéré, or esse. Past. Edisse, 
Future. Esuris, or ésurum esse. 5 


1 Factor, the Passive of Fécio, very rarely occurs in the classics. Fio was used 
in its stead. Fécttur, however, is read Nigid. ap. Non. x. 19. Fdéciatur, Petron. 
Frag. Priscian. vir. p. 101. Putsch. The Indicatives, Fis, F?mus, and the Impe- 
ratives, F2, Fito, Fite, Fitote, rarely occur. Fis is read in Hor. 1. Ep. 2. 211. 
Fimus, Arnob. 11. p. 53. and in some edd. of Terent. Heaut. 111. 1. 74. ubi. al. 
Siimus. Fi, Hor. 1. Sat. 5. 38. Plaut. Cure. 1.87. Fito, 2d Pers. Cato ap. Non. 
vit. 62. Fite, Plaut. Curc. 1. 1.89. Fuéte, Cato. Crassus, Liv. in Odyss. ap. Non. 
lc. Of Fitis no trace can be found. Fiens occurs only in Diomed. 1. pp. 352. 
177. Fitur, Cato ap. Priscian. vi. p. 789. Fiébantur, id. ibid. Fitum est, Liv. 
in Odyss. ap. Non. |. c.—Fio is sometimes used impersonally: Fit, it happens ; 
Fiébat, it happened, &c. ; 

8 Edo ie a regular Verb of the third Conjugation; bat in the Infinitive and Im- 
peratiye Modes, in the Present-imperfect Indicative, and the Imperfegt Syb- 
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Indicative Mode. 
Pres. Edo, édis,orés, édYt,orest; édimus, éditis, or estis, édunt. 
ke ioe % oy -€runt 
Perf. oak -isti, “It; -Imius, -istis, oe cera. 
Plup. Ed-€ram, -€ras, -€rat; -érimius, -ératis, -érant. 
Fut. Ed-am, -68, -6t; -6mus, -€tis, -ent. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Pres. Ed-am. -is, -St;  -imiis, -itYs, -ant. 
Ed-érem, -€rés, — -€ret, -é€rémius, -€rétis, -érent. 
Imp. or or or or or or 
Essem, essés, essét; essemus, essétis, essent. 
Perf. Ed-€rim, -€ris, -€rit;  -érimus, -Eritis, -érint. 
Plup. Ed-issem, -issés, eissét; -issémus, -issétis, -issent. 
Fut. —_— Ed-€ro, -€ris, -€ril; -€rimus, -6rilis, -€rint. 
Imperative Mode. 
Singular. Plural. 
No first person. 1. *Edamis, 
2 kde, edito, or és, esto, 2. Edite, editote, or esté, estité, 
3. *Edat, édito, or esto. 3. *Edant, édunto. 
Participles. 
Pres. Edens. Fut. in -RUS, Esuris. 
Perf. Esus. Fut. in -DUS, Edendis. 
Gerunds. Supines. 
Gen. Eden-di, Former, Esum. 
Dat. g Abl. Eden-do, Latter, Esu. 


Nom. & Acc. Edendum. 


junctive, it assumes other forms, as if fromthe Verb Sum. £sse, Cic. Nat. Deor. 
ul. 3. Esse, ‘to be eaten,’ Plaut. Most. tv. 2.42. Es, Plaut. Cas. 11.3. 32. Est, 
Hor. 11. Sat. 2. 57. 1. Epist. 2. 39. Virg. Ain. rv. 66. v. 683. Essés, Val. Max. Iv. 
3. £sset, Virg. Georg. 1.151. Essémus, Terent. Eun. 11.4.2. Esto, Cato R. R. 
156. ste, Plaut. Most. 1.1. 61. Esus, Gell. 1x. 6. Estrus, Ovid. Heroid. 
Epist. 1x. 37. Edens, Ovid. Met. 11. 768. Edendus, Cic. de Amic. 69. 
Ovid. Heroid. Epist. 1 95. Esum, Plaut. Stich. 1. 3. 29. su, Plaut. 
Pseud. 111. 2. 35. Estum, Priscian. x.p 893. These forms also occur: Esus 
sum, ‘I have eaten,’ Solin. 17—27. Edim, ts, uw, for Edam, as, at, Plaut. Aul. 
ur. 2, 16. Poen. 1. 1. 34. rv. 2. 45. Capt. ur. 1. 1. Edits for Edatis, Cecil. Nov. 
and Pompon. ap. Non. u. 114. x. 18. Cf. Virg. Ain. x11. 801. Hor. Epod. u1. 3. 
Comédim, is, ut, Cic. Fam. 1x. 20. Plaut. Cure. 1v. 4.4. £sérim, for Edérim, 
Apul. Met. tv. p. 152. 32. £stur, Sen. de Ira, 11. 15. Cels. v, 27, 3. Ovid. ex. 
Pont. 1. 1. 69. Piaut. Pen. tv. 2. 13.—Of the quantity of Es no proof can be 
found. It would therefure be better to follow Servius, Vossius, Alvarex, and 


others, who suppose it long, than pronounce it short with some later gramma- 
rians. 


—_ a ee. a ee 
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NEUTER PASSIVE VERBS. 


To irregular verbs may properly be subjoined what are commonly call- 
ed Neuter Passive Verbs, which, like fio, form the preterite tenses 
according to the passive voice, and the rest in the active. These are, 
sdleo, solére, solitus, to use; audeo, audére, ausus, to dare; gaudeo, 
gaudére, gavisus, to rejuice ; fido, fidére, fisus, to trust. So, confido, 
to trust; and diffido, to distrust; which also have conf idi and d tffrdi. 
Some add mereo, merére, mestus, to be sad; but mestus is general- 
ly reckoned an adjective. We likewise say jurdtus sum and cendtus 
sum, for jurdvi and cendvi, but these may also be taken in a passive 
sense. 


To these may be referred verbs wholly active in their termination, 


and passive in their signification ; as, vapilo, -dvi, -dtum, to be beaten. 
or whipped; véneo, to be sold; exiilo, to be banished, &c. 


ca 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS are those of which several 
‘Tenses and Persons are not found in the ancient 
classics. The Verbs usually so called are, 1. Azo,: 
‘I say;’ 2. Inquto, ‘I say;’ 3. Fart, ‘to speak;’ 
4. Apiige, ‘begone;’ 5. Ave, ‘hail ;’ 6. Salve, ‘hail;’ 
7. Ausim, ‘I dare;’ 8. Cedo, ‘give me, tell me;’ 
9. Confit, ‘it is done;’ 10. Defit, ‘it is wanting ;’ 
11. Infit, ‘he begins;’ 12. Ovat, ‘he rejoices;’ 
13. Queso, ‘I pray;’ 14. Fazo, ‘I will take care;’ 
15. Odi, ‘I hate;’ Meminz, ‘I remember ;’ Capi, 
‘I have begun.’ 


1. Inv. Pres. Sing. Azo, Plaut.Capt.1. 1.3. Ads, Hor. 1. Sat.'7.67. Ait, Te- 
rent. Andr. v.4. 4. Plur. Azunt, ‘ferent. Andr. 11. 1. 21.—Imp. Sing. Atébam, 
Hor. 1. Sat. 1x. 12. Azébas, Plaut. Men. 111. 3.9. Aiébat, Cic. Verr. 111. 18. Plur. 
ran Diomed. p. 371. Putsch.] Aiéb&tis, Plaut. Capt. 111. 5. 18. Aiébant, 

llust. Cat. c. 49. [Azbant, Accius ap. Priscian. x. p. 906.]}—Perf. Sing. (Aj, 
Prob. Gram. p. 1482. Aisti, idem. ibid. et Augustin. Epist. 54. et 174. Azt, Prob. 
ibid. Plur. Azstts,Gramm. Atérunt, Tertul. de Fug. in Persec. c. 6.] 


Susy. Pres. Sing. Aias, Plaut. Rud. 1. 4. 14. Aiat, Cic. de Fin. 11. 22. Plur. 
[Azamus, Priscian. 1.1.] Aiant, Apul. Apol. p. 448. 


ImpERAT. Ai, Nev. ap. Priscian. x. p. 906. et Plaut. Truc. v. 49. 
Paxrticir. Aiens, Cic. Top. c. 11. et Apul. Met. v1. p. 118. 


The Infinitive Aitre, occurs in St. Augustin, de Trinit. 1x. 10. Ain’, do you 
Q2 
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say so? Plaut. Amph. 1. 1. 188. Apul. Met.1. p. 6. ‘The ancients wrote, Aiio, 
aus, at. See Quintil. 1. 4. Voss. Etym. Lat. p. 132. and Anal. 11. p. 140. 


2 Inp. Pres Sing. Inquio, Catul. x. 27. or Inquam, Cic. Phil. 11.44. _Inquis, 
Hor. 1. 4. 78. Inquit, Nepos Alcib. c. 8. Ingutmus, Hor. 1. Sat. 3. 66. Inquitis, 
Arnob. 11. p. 44. Inguiunt, Cic. Verr. v1. 14.—Imp. Sing. Inquiébat, al. Inquibat, 
Cic. ‘Top. 12. Plur. [Inquibant, Grammatici.J—Fut. Sing. Inquies, Catull. xxiv. 

. Lnquiet, Cic. Verr. tv. 18.—Perf. Sing. Anquisti, Cic. de Orat. 11. 64. Inquit, 
Cic. pro Cluent. c. 34. 


Susy. Pres. Sing. Inquiat, Auct. ad Heren. 1v. 3. 


Imperat. Sing. Inqué,Terent. Heaut.1v. 7.1. Jnqu%to, Plaut. Aulul. rv. 10. 
58. Rud. v. 2. 55. . 


Particip. {Inquiens, Grammatici.] 


Inquio, according to Priscian, lib. x. is of the third Conj. but according to Dio- 
med. 1. p. 375, of the fourth. Ingutit occurs in some edd. of Catull. x. 14. and 
Inquit ibid. vs. 27. Inquit and Inquam are of frequent occurrence. Vid. Voss. 
Etym. Lat. p. 133. and Anal. tr. 40. 


3. Invin. Fart, Horat. tv. Od. 6. 18. Farier, Virg. Ain. x1. 242. 
Inpic. Pres. Sing. Fatur, he speaks, Val. Flac. 111.616. Virg. Ain. 1. 131. et 


im. Fatur, is spoken, Sueton. ap. Prician. vi1. p. 793.—Fut. Fabor, Propert. 
Ny. 4.1. Fabttur, Gell. xv. 6. : - 


Susy. Imp. Farer, St. August. Conf. 1. 8. 
Imperat. Fare, Virg. Ain. v. 389. et passim. Famino, Cato R. R. c. 141. 


Particip. Pres. Fans, Plaut. Pers. 11. 1. '7. Propert. 1. 5. 19.—Perf. Fatus, 
Virg. Ain. 11. 323. et passim.—F ut. in -dus, Fandus, Pacuv. ap. Cic. de Divin. 1.31. - 


Theb. 1.655. Fando, by report, by hearsay, Cic. Nat. Deor. 1. 29 
Supine: Fatu, Virg. Ain. x11. 25. 


For and Faris do not occur in the classics, although cited by Diomed. 1. p. 375. 
and by Priscian. vii. p. 791. Neither does, Dur, nor the Subjunctives Fer, Der. 
Similarly defective are the Compounds Affari, Effari, Profari. 


Gerunps: Fandi, Virg. Ain. x. 225. et passim. Fando, in or by speaking, Stat. 


4. Imprerat. Sing. and Plur. arene is considered by some as an [nterjection. 
Apdégéte is found in Oudendorp’s ed. of Apul. Met. 1. p. 13. Elmenh. also in Cic. 
Fam. v. 10. Terent. Eun. v. 2. 65. Plaut. Cas. m. 8.24. Amph. 11. 1. 32. where 
the best Mss. and most edd. have Apdgé te. See Faciolati’s Lat. Lex. 


5. Inrin. Avére, Martial, 1. 109. 11. 5. 


ImpeRAT. Sing. Ave, Martial, 111. 95. et passim. Avito, Sallust. Cat. c. 35. 
Plur. Avété, Grut. Inscr. p. 735. n. 6. Sueton. Claud. c. 21. 


The Eton and other grammars add Avéote for which there is no authority. 
Some write Havé, havére, &c. Quintil. Inst. 1. 6. finds fault with many learned 
men of his day for writing and saying Avéle, with the second syllable long, in 
pace of Hévéte, with an aspiration and the second syll. short.—The Verb Aveo, 

covet, is complete. 


6. Inrin. Salvére, Plaut. Rud. 1. 5. 5. Petron. c. 98. 
Inp. Fut. Salvébis (for Salve) Cic. Att. v1. 2. 


ImprratT. Sing. Salve, ae Geo. 11. 173. Aun. x3. 97. et passim. Salvéto, Plaut. 
Rud. 1 4.3. Men. v. 9.17. Plur. Salvéte, Plaut. Trin. 11. 2. 39. 
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Salveo is humorously put in the mouth of a clown by Plautus, True. 11. 2.4. To 
the Defectives Ave and Salve, some add Vale, valéte, valébis, véleas; but these 
come from Véleo, I am well. 


7. Susy. Pres. Sing. Ausim, Virg. Ecl. 111. 32. et passim ; Ausis, Fest. et Lac- 
tant. de Poss. Dom. vs. 66. where some read Auséris; Ausit, Stat. Theb. 
XII. Pie oie 1.544. Plur. Ausznt, Stat. Theb. x1. 126. See Voss. de Anal. 
i. 41. p. 124. 


8. Imperat. Sing. Cédo, Cic. de Orat. c. 86. et passim. Plur. Cette, Plaut. 
Merc. v. 4. 4. Enn. ap. Non. 11. 122. Accius, ibid. 


Cédo is used in the Plur. Cic. Senect.c. 6. Cette is a contraction of Cédite 
which last some cite from the Fragm. of Plautus, p. 1216. ed. Gronov., but it is 
very uncertain. 


9. InFIN. Conf %éri, Ces. B.G. vit. 58. 


Inpic. Pres. Sing. Confit, Lucr. tv. 292. Terent. Adelph. v.8. 23. Plur. Con- 
Siunt, Arnob. vi. p. 219.—Fut. Sing. Confiet, Lucr. 111. 413. 


Susy. Pres. re Confiat, Colum. 1. 8. Imp. Sing. Conf téret, Liv. v. 50. Cic. 
ad Att. rx. 8. vir. 15. Liv. v. 50. Plur. Conf térent, Arnob. u1. p. 73. 


_ 10. Inrin. Déf téri, Terent. Hecyr. v. 2. 1. Liv. rx. 11. 


Inpic. Pres. Sing. Défit, Virg. Ecl. 11. 22. et passim; Plur. Défiunt, Gell. xx. 
8.—Fut. Sing. Défiet, Liv. 1x. 11. ubi al. Déf%czet. 


Susy. Pres. Sing. Défiat, Plaut. Men. 1. 4. 3. Rud. Iv. 4. 63. 


11. Inpic. Pres. Sing. Infit, Virg. En. v. 708. Luer. 111. 516. et passim ; Plur. 
Inf tunt. Mart. Capell. 11. in fin. 


Infio, Varr. ap. Priscian. vit. p. 818. ‘ Infe, ap£as i. e. incipe,’ in Glossis. 
Some to these add Explicit, it is finished. Ye, oF re 


12. Inpic. Pres. Sing. [Ovas, Grammatici ;] Ovat, Val. Flac. 11. 506. 1v. 342. 
Virg. Ain. x. 500. 


Susy. Pres. Sing. Ovet, Stat. Sylv. iv. 1. 8—Past-imp. Sing. Ovdret, 
Gell. vi. 7. 


Particip. Ovans, Liv. v. 31. Cic. de Orat. c. 47. et passim. Ovatus, Persius, 
1. 55. Ovdaturus, Solin. cap. 45—57. 


GERuUND. Ovandi, Sueton, Claud. c. 1. Gell. v. 6. 5. 
13. InFiIn. Quesére, Plaut. Bacch. 11. 2. 1. 
Inpic. Pres. ei Queso, Terent. Eun. m1. 2. 13. Quesit, Lucr. v. 1229. 


Plur. Quesimus, Sil. xvi. 250. et passim. 
IMPERAT. Quese, Plaut. ap. Non. 1. 213. rv. 39. 
Particip. Quesens, Apul. Met. tv. p. 70. Elmenh. 


Quesis, given in some grammars, does not occur in the classics. Quest, Perf. 
Priscian, x. p. 505. ed. Krehl. Quesivit, Sallust. ap. Priscian. ibid. who says that 
Quesivi is a perfect common to Queso.and Quero. 


14. Invic. Fut. Sing. Faxo, for faciam, or féctro, Virg. Aan. 1x. 158. et passim. 


Susy. Perf. Sing. Fazim, for féctrim, Plaut. Amph. 1. 3. 13. et passim; Fazis, 
Terent. Andr. 1v. 4.14. Fazit, Cic. de Leg. 11.8. Fazinus, Plaut. Truc. 1. 1. 
40. Plur. Faritis, Liv. xxix. 27. Farzint, Terent. Heaut. 1.1. 9. et passim.—Imp. 
Fazxim, for factrem, or fécissem, Plaut. Pseud. 1. 5. 84. 
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15. These three, Odi, Cepi, and Mémini, are only used in the preterite tenses ; 
and therefore are called Preteruive Verbs ; though they have sumetimes likewise 
& present signification ; thus, 


Odi, I hate, or have hated, odzram, odérim, odissem, odéro, odisse. Participles, 
OSUS, OSUTUS ; EXOSUS, PEeTOSUS. 


Capi, I begin, or have begun, capéram, -érim, -issem, -tro, -isse. Supine, casptu. 
Participles, captus, cepturus. 


Mémini, | remember, or have remembered, meminéram, -trim, -issem, -tro, -ts8e. 
Imperative, memento, mementote. 


Instead of odi, we sometimes say, osus sum: and always erosus, perdsus sum, 
and not exodi, perodi. We say, opus cepit fiéri, or ceptum est. 


The following forms also occur: Odio, C. Gracch. ap. Fest. Odivit, Cic. Phil. 
xu. 19. Odi, Tertul.de An. c.10. Odies, Tertul. adv. Mare. tv. 35. Osus 
sum, Plaut. Amph. 11. 2. 19. Gell. rv. 18. Oszrus, Cic. de Amic.c. 16. Odiendi, 
Apul. de D. Plat. 11. p. 631. Odiens, Petron. c. 132. Odientes, Tertul. adv. 
Marc. tv. 16. Odérem et Odére, infin. Charis. 111. p. 228. Oditur, Tertul. Apol. 
II. in fin. Odzrémur, Hieronym. Epist. 43.—Cepio, Plaut. Men. v.5. 67. Capeam, 
Cato ap. Fest. Capiat, Plaut. Truc. u. 1.23. Capéret, ‘Terent. An. 111 3. 43. 
edd. Rivii, Faérn. et Bothe ; sic. codd. Bentl. Bacl. et Donat. et Priscian. x. p. 
879. Capérit al. Capére, Plaut. Pers.1. 3. 41. Captus est, Ces. B. G. tv. 18. 
Ceptirus Quintil. x. 1. Plin. N. H. xvr. 25. Cf. Cecil. ap. Non. 1. 159.—Mém?- 
eiage Liv. ae Priscian. x1. p. 922. Auson. Prof. 1. 4. Sidon. 1. 10. ad. fin. tv. 12. 
vi. 3. vil. 6. 


Some to the Defective Verbs add Novi, I know ; but this is the Perfect of Nosco, 
Iam learning. See Voss. Anal. 111. 39. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


A verb is called Impersonal, which has only the terminations of the third per- 
son singular, but does not admit any person or nominative before it. 


Impersona! verbs, in English, have before them the neuter pronoun if, which 
is not considered as a person ; thus, délectat, it delights; décet, it becomes; 
contingit, it happens ; événzt, it happens. 


1st. Conj. 2d. Conj. 3d. Con}. 4th. Con). 
Ind. Pr. Delectat, Décet, Contingit, Evénit, 
Imp. Delectabat, Decébat, Contingébat, Eveniébat, 
Per. Delectavit, Decuit, Contigit, Evénit, 
Puiu. Delectavérat, Decuérat, Contigérat, Evenérat, 
Fut. Delectabit. Decabit. ' Continget. Eveniet. 
Sub. Pr. Delectet, Déceat, Contingat, Eveniat, 
Imp. Delectiret, Decéret, Contingéret, Eveniret, 
Per. Delectavérit, Decuérit, Contigerit, Evenerit, 
Piv. Delectavisset, Decuissct, Contigisset, Evenisset, 
Fut. Delectavérit. Decuerit. Contigérit. Evenérit. 
Inf. Pr. Delectire. Decére. Contingére. Evenire. 
Prr. Delectavisse. Decuisse. Contigisee. Eveninee. 
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"Most Latin verbs may be used impersonally in the passive voice, especially 
Neuter and Intransitive verbs, which otherwise have no passive ; as, pugndtur, 
fadvetur, curritur, vénitur : from pugno, to fight; faveo, to favour; curro, to run ; 
venio, to come. 


Ind. Pr. Pugnatur, Favétur, CurrYtur, Vénitur, 
Imp. Pognabatur, Favebatur, Currebatur, Veniebatur, 
Per. Pugnatumest, Fautum est, Cursum est, Ventum eat, 
Pru. Pugnatum erat, Fautum erat, Cursum erat, Ventum erat, 
Fur. Pugnabitur. Favebitur. Currétur. Veniétur. 
Sub. Pr. Pugnétur, Faveatur, Curratur, Veniatur, 
Imp. Pugnarétur, Faverétur, Currerétur, Venirétur, 
Per. Pugnatum sit, Fautum sit, Cursum sit, Ventum sit, 
Pru. Pugnatum esset, Fautum esset, Cursum esset, Ventum essct, 
Fur. Pugnatum fuérit. Fautum fuérit. Cursum fueérit. Ventum fuérit. 
Inf. Pr. . Pugniri. Favéri. Curri. Veniri. 
Per. Pugnatum esse. Fautem esse. Cursum esse. Ventum esse. 
For. Pugnatum iri. Fautum iri. Cursum iri. Ventum iri. 


' Obs. 1. Impersonal verbs are scarcely used in the imperative; but instead of 
that we use the subjunctive; as, delectet, let it delight; &c. nor in the supines, 
participles, or gerunds, except a few; as, penitens, -dum, -dus, &c. Induci ad 

um et pigendum. Cic. In the preterite tenses of the passive voice, the 
participle perfect is always put in the neuler gender. 


Obs. 2. Grammarians reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, and all in the 
second conjugation ; décet, it becomes ; penttet, it repents ; oportet, it behoves ; 
miséret, it pities ; piget, itirketh; pudet, it shameth ; Zicet, it is lawful ; [bet or 
libet, it pleaseth ; tedet, it wearieth ; /iquet, it appears. Of which the following 
have a double preterite ; miséret, miseruit, or misertum est; piget, piguit, or pt- 
gitum est ; pudet, puduit, or puditum est ; licet, licuit, or licttum est ; libet, libutt, 
or libitum est ; tedet, teduit, tesum est, oftener, pertesum est. But many other 
verbs are used impersonally in all the conjugations. 


In the first, Jitvat, spectat, vicat, stat, constat, prestat, restat, &c. 


In the second, Appdret, atltnet, pertinet, débet, dolet, nocet, litet, Diquet, pétet, 
plicet, displicet, stdet, sdlet, &c. 


In the third, Accidit, inctpit, destnit, suff tcit, &c. 


In the fourth, Convénit, expédit, &c. 


Also, irregular verbs, Est, obest, prodest, potest, inttrest, suptrest ; fit, prettrit, 
néquit, and nequitur, subit, confert, réfert, &c. 


Obs. 3. Under impersonal verbs may be comprehended those which express 
the operations or appearances of nature; as, Fulgurat, fulminat, tonat, grandi- 
nat, gélat, pluit, ningit, lucescit, advesperascit, &c. 


Obs. 4. Impersonal verbs are applied to any person or number, by puttin 
that. which stands before other verbs, after the impersonals, in the cases whic 
they govern ; as, placet mihi, «bi, illi, it pleases me, thee, him; or I please, thou 
pleasest, &c. pugnatur a me, a te, abillo, I fight, thou fightest, he fighteth, &c. So, 
Curritur, venitur a me, ate, &c. I run, thou runnest, &c. Favélur abi a me, Thou 
art favoured by me, or I favour thee, Wc. 


r 
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Obs. 5. Verbaare used personally, or impersonally, according to the particular 
meaning which they express, or the different import of the words with whick 
they are joined: thus, wecan say, ego placeo tibi, | please you ; but we cannot say, 
& places audire, if you please to hear, but si placet tibi audzre. So we can say, 

homini contingunt, many things happen to a man ; but instead of ego contt- 
esse domi we must either say, me it ease domi, or mihi contiget esse domt, 
perpen to be at home. The proper and elegant use of Impersonal verbs can 
only be acquired by practice. 


REDUNDANT VERBS. 


Those are called RepuNDANT VERBs, which have different forms ta 
express the same sense. Some are Redundant 1. in Signification ; as, 
Criminor, ‘1 blame or 1am blamed ;’ 2. in Termination; as, Fabri- 
co and Fabricor,‘I frame;’ 3. in Conjugation; as, Lavo, lavdre, and 
Lavo, lavére,‘I wash;’ 4. in Tenses; as, Suesco, ‘I am accustomed,’ 
Perf. Suévi and Suetus sum. 


I. Verbs of the same signification used in different Conjugations : 


Cieo, és, *Cio, is, slir up. Lyno, Ys, LYnio, is, anoint. 
Claudo, fs, Claudeo, ds, be lame, *Nexo, as, *Nexo, is, knit, 
*Denseo, és, *Denso, as, thicken. *Oleo, és, Olo, Ys, smell. 
Excello, {s, Excelleo, és, excel. *Scateo, és, *Scato, fs, abound. 
*Ferveo, és, *Fervo, fs, be hot. *Strideo, 6s, Strido, Ys, creak. 
Fddio, Ys, Fddio, is, dig. Tergeo, és, Tergo, is, wipe, 
*Fulgeo, és, Fulgo, is, shine. | Tueor, éris, Tuor, éris, behold, protect, 
vo, as, Lavo, is, wash, 


II. Verbs spelt alike, or nearly alike, but differing in sound or 
signification : ; 


Abdico, as, abdicate. Celo, as, carve. 
Abdico, is, refuse. Censeo, és, think. 
*Accido, Is, wh iia Sentio, is, Seel. 
Accidoa, is, cut short. Claudo, fs, shut. 
Addo, }s, add. *Claudo, is, te lame. 
Adeo, is, goto. Coll¥go, as. tre together. 
Aggéro, as, heap up. Colligo, is, collect. 
Aggéro, Ys, lay in a heap. Colo, as, strain. 
. Allego, as, plead, send. _ Clo, is, till, deck. 
Allégo, is, choose. | Compello, as, accost. 
Appello, as, call. Compello, is, force. 
Appello, is, drive, land. Concido, Ys, chop of. 
*Cado, ie, bow *Conceido, fs, , 
Cedo, is, at. Conscendo, Ys, climb, 
Cédo, is, pies Conscindo, fs, cut in pieces. 
*Caleo, és, e hot. Consterno, as, terrify. 
*Calleo, és, be hard Consterno, {s, strew over. 
*Cano, is, sing *Décido, is, fall down. 
*Caneo, 6s, be white Décido, ¥s, cut off. 
*Careo, és, want. Décipio, is, decetve. 
aro, card wool. ‘*Désipio, is, dote. 
Célo, as, conceal,  Déligo, as, tie up, 
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Déligo, is, 
Diltgo, is, 
Dico, ks, 


*Incido, Ye, 
Incido, {s, 
Indico, as, 
Indico, is, 

Inf cio, is, 

Inf itior, aris, 
*Intercido, is, * 
{ntercido, i is, 

J aiceo, é éa, 


Teco} 8, 
Liceo, és, 
Liceor, éris, 
Liquo, as, 
*Liqueo, és, 


*Liquor, €ris, 
*Mano, as, 
*Maneo, és, 
Mando, as, 
Mando, fs, 
Meéto, fs, 
Métor, aris, 
Métior iris, 
Métuo, fs, 
Miseror, aris, 
Miséreor, éris, 
Mo6ror, aris, 
*Moror, aris, 
Marior, éris, 
*Nicto, as, 
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choose. 


carry off, li t up. 
Se 


cut off 
strike. 


throw. 


become liquid, be ma- 
nifest. 
melt. 


stay. 
deliver. 
eat 


mow, reap. 
measure. 
measure. 


Sear. 
pity. 


ba, 
play the fool. 


wink 


Nicto, &, 
*NYteo, és, 
Nitor, éris, 
Obséro, as, 
Obséro, is, 
*Occido, Ys, 
Occida, fs, 
O rio, 18, 
périor, iris, 
Operon Gris, 
Pando, as, 
Pando, is, 
Piro, as, 
*Pireo, 6s, 
Pirio, ¥s, 
*Pario, as, 
*Pédo, Is, 
Pédo, are, 
*Pendeo, &s, 
Pendo, Ys, 
Percilo, as, 
Percdlo, is, 


*Permineo, és, 


*Permiano, as, 
PredYco, &s, 
Preedico, Ys, 
Prelégo, as, 


Prelégo, fs, 
Prodo, {s, 
*Priédeo, és, 
*Reécédo, fs, 
*Reécido, fs, 
Récido, fs, 
Reddo, is, 
*Redeo, is, 
Reféro, refers, 
*Référio, is, 
Rélégo, as, 
Rélégo, is, 
Sédo, as, 


*Succido, fs, 
Suecido, is, 
*V ado, fs, 
Vador, aris, 
*Véneo, 13, 
*Vénui0, 18, 
Vénor, aris, 
Vincio, 18, 
Vinco, Ys, 
Volo, as, 
*Vdlo, vis, 
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Ill. Verbs having the same Perfect: 


*Aceo, acui, be sharp. Acuwo, acui, sharpen. 
Cresco, crévi, grow. Cerno, crévi, take possession. 
*Fulgeo, fulsi, shine. Fulcio, fulsi, prop. 
*Luceo, luxi, shine. *Lugeo, luxi, mourn. 
Mulceo, mulsi, soothe *Mulgeo, mulsi, milk. 
*Paveo, pavi, | bias Pasco, pavi, - feed. 
*Pendeo, pépendi, ang.  Pendo, pépendi, weigh. 


To these add Sto, Sisto, and some of their Compounds. 


IV. Verbs having the same Perfect Participle: 


Cerno, crétus, sift. Pando, passus, expand. 
Cresco, crétus, grow. PAtior, passus, suffer. 
Pasciscor, pactus, barguin. Vergo, versus, incline. 
Pago, pactus, lay a wager. Verro, versus, brush. 
Pango, pactus, fasten. Verto, versus, turn. 


DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 


I. Verbs are derived either from nouns or from 
other verbs. 


Verbs derived from nouns are called Denomi- 
native ; as, 


Ceno, to sup; laudo, to praise ; fraudo, to defraud ; lapido, to throw stones; 
opéror, to work; frumentor, to forage; lignor, to gather fuel; &c. from cena, 
laus, fraus, &c. But when they express imitation or resemblance, they are call- 
ed Jmitative ; as, Patrisso, Grecor, bubila, cornicor, &c. I imitate or resemble 
my father, a Grecian, an owl, a crow, &c. from pater, Grecus, bubo, corniz. 


’ Of those derived from_other verbs, the following chiefly deserve attention ; 
namely, Frequentatives, Inceptives, and Desideratives. 


1. FREQUENTATIVES express frequency of action, and are all of the 
first conjugation. They are formed from the last supine, by changing du into 
¥to,in verbs of the first conjugation; and by changing w into 0, in verbs of the 
other three conjugations ; as, clamo, to cry, clamito, to cry frequently ; terreo, 
territo ; verlo, verso ; dormio, dormilo. 


In like manner, Deponent verbs form Frequentatives in or ; as, minor, to 
threaten ; minitor, to threaten frequently. 


Some are formed in an irregular manner; as, nato from no ; noscito, from 
nosco ; scitor, or rather sciscttor, from scio ; pavitto, from paveo, sector, from se- 
quor ; loquitor, from loquor. So, querito, fund%to, agito, fluito, &e. 


From Frequentative verbs are also formed other Frequentatives; as, curro, 
curso, cursitlo ; pello, pulso, pulsito, or by contraction pullo; capio, capto, captito ; 
cano, canto, canttlo ; defendo, defenso, defensito ; dico, dicto, dictilo; gero, gesto, 


gestito ; Yin jacto, jactilo; vento, vento, venttio; mutio, musso, (for mufito,) 
mussitlo, dc. 
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~ Verbs of this kind do not always express frequency of action. Many of them 
have ta the same sense with their primitives, or express the meaning more 
strongly... 


2. INCEPTIVE Verbs mark the beginning or continued increase of any 
thing. They are formed from the second person singular of the present of the 
indicative, by adding co; as, caleo, to be hot; cales, calesco, to grow hot. So in 
the other conjugations, labasco, from labo; tremisco, from tremo; obdormisco, 
frum obdormio. Hisco, from hio, is contracted for hiasco. Inceptives are like- 
wise formed from substantives and adjectives; as, puerasco, frum puer ; dulces- 
co, from dulcis ; juvenesco, from juvénis. 


All Inceptives are neuter verbs, and of the third conjugation. They want 
both the preterite and supine ; unless very rarely, when they borrow them from 
their primitives. 


3. DESIDERATIVE Verbs signify a desire or intention of doing a thing. 
They are furmed from the latter supine by adding rio, and shortening the u; as, 
ceenatirio, | desire to sup, from candtu. They are all of the fourth conjugation ; 
and want both preterite and supine, except these three, ésizrio, -ivi, -um, to de- 
sire a eat; parlério, -ivi,—to be in travail ; nuplurio, -ivi, —, to desire to be 
married. 


There are a few verbs in LLO, which are called DIMINUTIVE; as, canéillo, 
sorbillo, -dre, I sing, I supa little. To these some add alhico, and candico, -are, to 
be, or to grow whitish ; also, nigrico, fodico, and vellico. Some verbs in SSO 
are called Intensive ; as, Capesso, facesso, pelesso, or petisso, 1 take, I do, I seek 
earnestly. 


If. Verbs are compounded with nouns, with other verbs, with adverbs, and 
chiefly with prepositions. Many of the simple verbs are not in use ; as, Fito, 
Sendo, specio, gruo, &c. The component parts usnally remain entire. Some- 
times a letter is added ; 2s, prodeo, for pro-eo; or taken away ; a8, asporio, ometto, 
trado, pejéro, pergo, debeo, prebeo, be. for absporto, obmitto, transdo, perjiro, 
perrégo, dehibeo, prehibeo, §c. So, demo, promo, sumo, of de, pro, sub, and emo, 
which anciently signified, to take, or to take away. Ofien the vowel or diphthong 
of the simple verb, and the last consonant of the preposition is changed ; as, 
damno, condemno ; calco, conculco ; lado, collido ; audio, obedio, gc. Affero, 
aufero, collaudo, implico, &c. for adféro, abféro, conlaudo, inplico, gc. 


REMARKS ON THE VERB. 


A Vens has been defined as a word which signifies doing, suffering, or being. 
It would have been more simple and much more intelligible to have snid, A verd 
is that part of speech which MENTIONS SOME ACT, EVENT, Or CIRCUMSTANCE of or 
concerning PERSONS, PLACES, THINGS, or IDEAS; a8, Cesar vicit, Cesar conquer- 
ed; Roma ruit, Rome falls; Argentum splendet, silver shines ; Prodttas la r 
et alget, honesty is praised and starves. A Verb being the most essential word 
in a sentence, and without which a sentence cannot snbsist, any word that, placed 
after the names of Persons, Places, Things, or Ideas, will make full sense, is a 
Verb. An English Verb may be known by its making sense with the words ke 
will, or it shall, placed before it; as, He well conquer, It shall fall. 


The letters which precede the Infinitive terminations, -dre, -ére, -ére, -ire, are 
calle’ Radicals, and always remain unchanged. Thus, Am is the radical part of 
Amare ; Mon of Monére ; Rég of Régére ; Aud of Audtre. By prefixing the radicals 

R 
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to the changeable parts, or terminations, which are the same in all Verbs of a sitni- 
lar Conjugation, every person of the simple Tenses of a regular Verb may be 
formed with the greatest facility. 


Verbs seem to have had but one uncontracted Conjugation originally. At pre- 
sent there are four Conjugations ; one uncontracted in -ére, as Légérc ; and three 
contracted in (are) -dre, as Amdre ; in (-éére) -ére, as Monére; and in (ére) -zre, 
as Audire. Charis. lib. 11. and sume other ancient grammarians admit of but 
three Conjugations ; and Vossius de Anal. 111. 33. shows the fourth to be a mere 
contraction of the third. 


The Participles in -rus and -dus in the Future Infinitive and the Perfect Parti- 
ciple in the Past Intinitive Passive are used only in the Nom. and Accus. but in 
all Genders and Numbers; as, Amdlirus, -a, -um, esse; Amatur-um, -am, -um, 
esse ; Amatur-t, -@, -a esse ; Amatur-os, -as, -a esse; Amatur-us,a, -um fuisse ; 
Amatur-um, -am, -um fuisse, &c. Amat-us, -a, -um esse ; Amat-um, -am, -um esse } 
Amat-i, -@, -a esse, &c. Inthe Future Infinitive Passive the termination -um of 
the Supine remains always unchanged. The Past Infinitive Passive seems to 
have been anciently of no certain Gender. In Plautus, Amph. Prol. 33. we read, 
Justam rem et facilem esse oralum a vobis volo ; and in Cic. Att. vi. 18. Co- 
hortes ad me missum facias. ‘The Neuter of the Future in -rus is found con- 
strued in the same manner. See Cic. 11. Ver. v.65. Aul. Gell. 1. 7. Lambin. 
ad Plaut. Casin. 11. 5. 37. Jan. Gulielm. Quest. Plaut. p. 4. Voss. de 
Anal. 11. 16. Perizun. ad Sanct. Min. 1.15. p. 126. 


To the Present Infinitive Passive the syllable -er was occasionally added by 
the “ay poets; as, Amdrier fur Amari; Farier tor Fart. So Dicier, Pers. 
Sat. I. ° 


The Future Infinitive Active occurs sometimes in -ssere; as, Expugnassére, 
Plaut. Ainph. 1. 1.55. Impetrasstre, Aul. 1v. 7.6. Casin. 1. 3. 53. Mil. iv. 3. 
35. Stich. 1.2. 23. Péconciliassére, Capt. 1. 2. 65. 


The Perfect Infinitive Active is frequently contracted; the syllable vi is 
omitted before 6: as, Amasse, Complesse, Nosse, Isse,&c. Also, Cesse, Luer. 
31. 1104. Consumse, 1. 234. Divisse, Hor. uu. Sat. 3. 169. Dire, Non. v. 17. 
Préduzxe, Ter. Ad. tv. 2. 22. Promisse, Catul. cx. 5. Subduze, Varr., &c. In 
the 4th Conj. vt or v only is omitted ; as, Perisse, Plaut. Capt. mm. 5.35. Pe- 
ritsse, Aul. 1.4.21. A similar contraction takes place in the Perfects of the In- 
dicative and Subjunctive ; vt is dropped before s, and ve before r. Of Perfects 
in -ovi, Novi and Movi alone admit of contraction. Also, Dizti and Dizis, Cic. 
Re Cawcin.c. 29. Quiutil. 1x. 3. ‘erent. And. 11 1.1. Gell. vit.17. Accests, 

irg. Ain. 1. 209. 


The Imperfect Indicative in the 4th Conj. anciently ended in -zham, and the 
Future in -i40; thus, Scido, Piaut. Asin. 1.1.13. Most.1v. 3.5. Truc. 11. 6. 69. 
Servibas, Ter. And. 1. 1. 11. Plaut. Capt. u. 1. 50. Custédibant, Catull. Lxiv. 
319. Vestibat, Virg. Ain. vii. 160. Expédibo, Plaut. Truc. 1. 2. 36. Largibére, 
Bacch. 1v. 7. 30. Servibo, Terent. Hec. is. 5.45.  Mollibit, Hor. 111. Od. 23. 19. 
Reddibitur, Plaut. Bpid. 1. 1. 22. due. de. 


The termination -ére in the third Person Plur. Perfect Indicative is not s9 
usual as that in -éruzt, especially in prose. 


In the second Person Sing. of the Present Indic. Passive the termination -re 
for -risis rare. In Cicero -re for -ris in the Imperfect and Future Indicative, 
and the Present and Iinperfect Subjunctive, occurs frequently. 


The Present Subjnnctive anciently ended in -im; as, Duim, Duis, Duit, Du 
int for Dem, Des, Gc. Perduim, is, it, int, for Perdam, as, &c. Vid. Plaut. 
Amph. 1. 2. 215. Auli. 1. 23 1v. 6.6. ‘erent. Andr. 1v. 1. 42 Cie. Cat. 3. 
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9. Att. xv. 4. Deiot.c. 7 Liv. x. 19. xxi. 10, gc. We also find such forms as 
Perduunt, Plaut. Rud. Prol. 24. Creduis, Amph. m1. 2. 40. Capt. im. 4. 73. 
Truc. 11. 2. 52. Creduam, as, at, Plaut. Pen. 11. 5. 2. Trin. 111. Bacch. tv. 8. 6. 
Stem, es, et. for Sim, §c. Plaut. Amph. Prol. 57. Luer. 11. 1078. Terent. Eun. 1. 
1. 21. Fuat, for sit, Virg. Ain. x. 108. 


The Future Subj. in a few instances occurs in -sso, and the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive in -ssim ; thus, Lzvasso, Cic. de Senect.c.1. Adbjirassit, Piaut. Pers. 1v. 3. 
9. Invitassitis, Rud. 1. 5. 31. Irritassis, Amph. 1. 1. 298. Pers. v. 2. 47. 
Stich. 1. 2.2]. Servassint, Asin. m1. 3. 64. Casin. u1. 5. 16. Pseud. 1. 1. 35, 
Servassit, Cistel. 1v. 2. 76. Servasso, Most.1. 3. 71. Licessit, Asin. 111. 3. 13. 
Prohibessis, Plaut. Psead. 1.1. 11. Cic. de Leg. 1. 3. So Jusso for Jusstro, 
Virg. Ain. x1. 467. 


The Imperatives of Dico, Duco, Féro, and Fécio, drop the finale; thus, Dic, 
Dic, Fer, Fac. So Ingér, Catull. xxvu.2. But the Compounds of Facto re- 
fain the e; as Confitcé, Perficé. Dict, Dict, Facé oceur sometimes in the 
early poets. Vid. Voss. Gr. p. 131. 


The Present Subjunctive is frequently used for the Imperative; as, Né fécias, 
do not do it; and sometimes the Future-Indic.; as, Non occidés, thou shalt 
not kill. So Vélébis and Vidébis in Cic. for Vale and Vide. The Perfect Sub- 
junctive is used also in the same manner; as, 7% vidérts, see you to it; Né diz- 
2ris, do not say it. 


The termination -mtno in the second Person Sing. Passive, and -m?nor, for 
-mini, in the Plural, are exceedingly rare. Arbitraminor, Plaut. Epid. v. 2. 30. 
Progrédimtnor, Pseud. 111. 2.70. Famino for Fare, Cato, R. R.c. 141, 


The third Person in -to and -nto is used chiefly in law-giving; as, Ad Divos 
ddeunto caste, piétatem célunto, Cic. Leg. 11. 19. Sometimes in the comic writers ; 
as, Phormioénem lacessito, Ver. Phorm. v. 7. 38. 


The termination -6fe is rare. It occurs in Ennius, Cicero, Ovid, and Plautus. 
See Voss. Anal. 111. 4. 


The Participle in -rus and the Participle in -dus are found joined with most 
7 the tenses of Sum. But the Participle in -rus dve8 not occur joined with 
ueéro. 


PARTICIPLE. 


A Participle is a kind of Adjective formed from 
a verb, which in its signification implies time. _ 


It is so called because it partakes both of an adjective and of a verb, having 
in Latin, gender and declension from the one, time and signification from the 
other, and number from both. 


Participles in Latin are declined like adjectives ; and their signification is va- 
rious, according to the nature of the verbs from which they come ; only Partici- 
ples in dus, are always passive, and import not so much future time, as obligation 
or necessily. 


Latin verbs have four Participles, the present 
and future active; as, Amans, loving; dmaturus, 
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about to love; and the perfect and future passive ; 
as, amatus, loved; amandus, to be loved. 


The Latins have not a participle perfect in the active, nor a participle present 
in the passive voice; which defect must be supplied by a circumlocution. Thus, 
to express the perfect participle active in English, we use a conjunction, and the 
pluper(fect of the subjunctive in Latin, or some other tense, according to its eon- 
nexion Palas the other words of a sentence; as, he having loved ; guum ama- 
wmesel, SZC. 


Neuter verbs have commonly but two Partici- 
ples ; as, Sédens, sessiirus ; stans, staturus. 


From some Neuter verbs are furmed Participles of the perfect tense; as, Errd- 
tus, festindtus, jurdtus, laboratus, vigilélus, cessdlus, sudatus, triumphatus, regna- 
tus, decursus, destlus, emeritus, emersus, obitus, placttus, successus, occasus, &c. 
and also of the future in dus; as, Jurandus, vigilandus, regnandus, carendus, dor- 
miendus, erubescendus, &c, Neuter passive verbs are equally various. Veneo 
has no participle: Fido, only fidens and fisus ; soleo, solens, and solitus ; vapulo, 
vapiilans, and vapulatirus; Gaudeo, gaudens, gavisus, and gavisirus ; Audeo, 
audens, ausus, ausurus, audendus. Ausus is used both in an active and passive 
sense ; as, Ausi omnes immane, nefas, ausoque potti. Virg. Ain. vi. 624. 


Deponent and Common Verbs have commonly 


four Participles ; as, 


Loquens, speaking ; locutérus, about to speak ; locutus, having spoken; loquen- 
dus, tobe spoken. Lignans, vouchsafing : dignatitrus, about to vouchsafe ; dig~ 
natus, having vouchsafed, being vouchsafed, or having been vouchsafed ; dig- 
nandus, to be vouchsafed. Many participles of the nerhiet tense from Deponent 
verbs have both an active and passive sense ; as, Abomindlus, condtus, confessus, 
adortus, amplexus, blanditus, largitus, mentitus, oblitus, tes(dtus, venerdtus, &c. 


There are several Participles, compounded with in, signifying not, 
the verbs of which do not admit of such composition ; as, 


Insciens, inspérans, indicens for non dicens, inopinans and necopinans, immérens; 
Mlaesus, impransus, inconsultus, incustoditus, immelatus, impunitus, imparatus, in- 
comitatus, imcomplus, indemndtus, indolatus, incorruptus interritus, and tmperter- 
r¥ius, inlestalus, rnausus, inopindlus, tnultus, incensus for non census, not register- 
ed ; infectus for non factus; invisus for non visus ; indictus, for non dictus, &c. 
There isa different incensus from incendo ; infectus from inficio ; invisus from wnvi- 
deo ; indictus from indico, &c. 


If from the signification of a Participle we take away time, it be- 
comes an adjective, and admits the degreesof comparison ; as, 


Amans, loving, amantivr, amantissimus ; doctus, learned, doctior, doctisstmus : 
ora substantive; as, Prafectus, a commander or governor; consonans, f. sc. lité 
ra, a consonant ; continens, f. sc. terra, a continent; confluens, m.a place where 
two rivers run together ; oriens, m. sc. sol, the east ; occidens, m. the west; dic- 
tum, a saying; scriptum, &c. 


There are many words in atus, itus, and ufus, which, although resembli 
Ae : 1Us, ’ ; ’ n Te 
ticiples, are reckoned adjectives, because they come from noune and mot from 
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verbs; as, alatus, barbatus, cordalus, caudatus, cristatus, aurilus, pellitus, territus; 
astutus, cornitus, nasitlus, Gc. winged, bearded, discreet, &c. ut aurdtus, @rd- 
tus, argentilus, ferratus, plumbatus, gypsatus, calceatus, clypeatus, galeatus, tunt- 
catus, larvatus, pallidtus, lymphatus, purpurdtus, prelertatus, &c., covered with 
gold, brass, silver, d&c., are accounted participles, because they are supposed to 
come from obsolete verbs. So perhaps calamistratus, frizzled, crisped, or curled ; 
crinitus, having long hair; peritus, skilled, dc. 


There is a kind of Verbal adjectives in Bundus, formed from the imperfect of 
the indicative, which very much resemble Participles in their signification, but 
generally express the meaning of the verb more fully, or denote an abundance or 
great deal of the action; as, vitubundus, the same with valde vilans, avoiding 
much. Sal. Jug. 60,and 101. Liv. xxv. 13. Sou, errabundus, ludibundus, popu- 
labundus, moribundus, &c. 


GERUNDS AND SUPINES, 


GERUNDS are participial words, which bear 
the signification of the verb from which they are 
formed; and are declined like a neuter noun of 
the second declension, through all the cases of the 
singular number, except the vocative. 


There are, both in Latin and English, substantives derived from the verb, 
which so much resemble the Gerund in their signification, that frequently they 
may be substituted in its place. ‘They are generally used, however, ina more 
undetermined sense than the Gerund, and in English have the article always 

refixed to them. Thus, with the Gerund, Delector legendo Ciceronem, 1 am de- 
ighted with reading Cicero. But with the substantive, Delector lectidne Cicera- 
nis, [ am delighted with the reading of Cicero. 


The Gernnd and Future Participle of Verbs in -io, and some others, often take 
uw instead of e; as, faciundum, -di, -do, -dus; experiundum, pollundum, gerundum, 
petundum, ducundum, &c. for fariendum, &c. 


SUPINES have much the same signification 
with Gerunds; and may be indifferently applied 
to any person or number. ‘They agree in termi- 
nation with nouns of the fourth declension, having 
only the accusative and ablative cases. 


The former Supine is commonly used in an 
active, and the latter in a passive sense, but some- 
times the contrary; as, coctum non vapulatum, 
dudum conductus fut,i.e. ut vapularem, or verbe- 


rarer, to be beaten. Plaut. 
R 
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ADVERB. 


An Adverb is an indeclinable part of speech, 
added to a verb, adjective, or other adverb, to ex- 


press some circumstance, quality, or manner of 
their signification. 


All adverbs may be divided into two classes, 
namely, those which denote Czrcumstance ; and 
those which denote Quality, Manner, &c. 


I. Adverbs denoting CIRCUMSTANCE are 
chiefly those of Place, Time, and Order. 


1. Adverbs of Place are five-fold, namely, such as signify, 


1. Motion or rest ina el ‘pare Ilorsum, Thitherward. 
Ubi? Sursum, Upward. 
Hic, Hee. Deorsum, Downward. 
Ihlic, ) Antrorsum, Forward. 
Isthic, There. Retrorsum, Backward. 
Ibi, Dextrorsum, Towards the right. 
Intus, Within. Sinistrorsum, Towards the left. 
Foris, Without. 
Ubique, Every where. 4. Motion from a place. 
Nusquam, No where. Undet hence ? 
AlXcubi, Some where. Hine, Hence. 
Alfbi, Else where. Illine, 
Ubivis, Any where. Isthine, Thence. 
Ibidem, In the same place. Inde, 
Indidem, From the same place. 
2. Motion toa par Aliunde, From elsewhere. 
a Whither ? Alicunde, From some place. 
uc, Hither. Sicunde, If froman ieee: 
Illuc, ; Thither Utrinque, On both 
Isthuc, : Stperne, From aloes.” 
Intro, In. Inferne, From below. 
Foras, Out. Celitus, From heaven 
Eo, To that place. Funditus, From the ground. 
Alid To aholher place. 
Aliqué, To some place. A Motion thr or by a place. 
Eddem, To the same place. Onc h way? 
Hee, This way. 
9. Motion towards a place. Illac, TY, 
Quorsam Whitherward? athe, anes: 
ersus, owards. Alia, Another way. 
Horsum, Hitherward. : 
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2. Adverbs of Time are three-fold, namely, such as signify, 


1. Some particular time, either pre- Intérim, In the meantime. 
sent, past, future, or indefinite. Qudiidie, Daily. 

Nune, Now. 
Hédie, To-day. 2. Continuance of time. 
Tune, : Then Diu, . 

im, ° Quamdiu ? How long ? 
Listy Yesterday. Tanda, So long. 

um, Jamdiu, 

Pridem, Heretofore. Jumdudum, Long ago. 
Pridie, The day before. Jampridem, 
Nudius tertius, Three days ago. 
Nuper, , Lately. 3. Vicissitude or repetition of time. 
Jamjam, Presently. Qnoties ? How often? 
Mox, Immediately. Sezpe, oe 
Statim, By and by. Rard, eldom 
Protinus, Instantly. Toties, So often. 
Illico, Straightway, Aliqudties, For several times. 
Cras, To-morrow. Vicissim, But 
Postridie, The day after. Alternatim, y Leen 
Pérendie, Two days hence. Rursus, Acai 
Nondum, Not yet. [térum, eens: 
Quando? When? Siibinde, Ever and anon, 
Al¥quando, Identidem, now and then. 
Nonnunquam, Sometimes. Sémel, Once. 
{nterdum, Bis, Twice. 
Semper, Ever, always. Ter, Thrice. 
Nunquam, Never. Quiter, Four times, §c. 

3. Adverbs of Order. 
Inde, Then. Dényque, Finally. 
Deinde, After that. Postremd, Lastly. 
Dehine, enceforth. Primo, -um, First. 
Porro, Moreover. Sécundd, -um, Secondly. 
Deinceps, So forth. Tertid, -um, Thirdly. 
Dénuo, Anew. Quartd, -um, Fourthly, Sc. 


II. Adverbs denoting QUALITY, MANNER, gc., are either Absolute or 


Comparative. 
Those called Absolute denote, 


1. QUALITY, simply; as, bend, well; male, ill; fortiter, bravely; and in- 
numerable others that come from adjective nouns or participles. 


2. CERTAINTY; as, préfectd, certé, sand, plane, ne, wtique, ta, tam, 
truly, verily, yes; quidni, why not? omnino, certainly. 


3. CONTINGENCE; as, forte, forsan, fortassis, fors, haply, perhaps, by 


chance, peradventure. 


4. NEGATION ; as, non, haud, not; nequdquam, not at all; neudiquam, by no 


means ; minime, nothing less. 
5. PROHIBITION ; as, ne, not. 


6. SWEARING;; as, hercle, pol, edtpol, mécastor, by Hercules, by Pollux, ec. 


7. EXPLAINING; as, utpote, vidélicet, scilicet, nimirum, nempe, to wit, 
namely. 
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8. SEPARATION;; as, seorsum, apart; sépératim, separately; sigtl -dtim, 
one by one; viritim, man by man ; oppidatim, town by town, gc. 


9. JOINING TOGETHER; as, stmul, und, padriter, together; généraliter, 
generally ; wntversalifer, universally ; plérumque, for the most part. 


10. INDICA'TION or POINTING OUT; as, en, ecce, lo, behold. 


11. INTERROGATION ; as, cur, guare, quamobrem, why, wherefore? num, 
an, whether? quomodo, qui, how? To which add, U6éi, quo, quorsum, unde, qua, 
quando, quamdiu, quoties. 


Those Adverbs which are called Comparative denote, 


1. EXCESS; as, valde, marime, magnopére, maximopére, summopére, admo- 
dum, oppidd, perquam, longé, greatly, very much, exceedingly ; nimis, nimium, 
too much ; prorsus, penttus, omnino, altogether, wholly ; magis, more ; melius, 
better; pejus, worse , fortius, more bravely ; and optimé, best; pessimé, worst ; 
fortissimé, most bravely ; and innumerable others of the comparative and superia- 
tive degrees. 


2. DEFECT; as, Fermé, feré, prépemddum, péneé, almost; pdérum, little ; pau- 
1d, paulilum, very little. 


3. PREFERENCE; as, potius, sétius, rather ; polissimum, precipue, preser- 
tim, chiefly, especially ; amo, yes, nay, nay rather. 


4. LIKENESS or EQUALITY ; as, %la, sic, added, 80; ut, uli, sicut, secitt, ve- 
Lut, veluli, ceu, tanquam, quasi. as, as if; quemadmodum, even as; sdiis, enough ; 
itidem, in like manner; juzta, alike, equally. 


5. UNLIKENESS or INEQUALITY ; as, altter, secus, otherwise ; alidqut 
or alidquin, else ; nédum, much more, or much less. 
6. ABATEMENT;; as, sensim, ea pédétentim, by degrees, piecemeal ; 
J 


viz, scarcely ; gré, hardly, with difficulty. 


if EXCLUSION ; as, tantum, solum, mudo, tantummodo, duntaxat, démum, 
only. 


DERIVATION, COMPARISON, AND COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 


Adverbs are derived, 1. from Substantives, and end commonly in tim or tus; 
as, Parlim, partly, by parts; nominadtim, by name; generalim, hy kinds, gene- 
rally ; spectatim : vicalim, gregatim ; radicitus, trom the root, g¢c. 2. From ad- 
jectives: and these are by far the most numerous. Such as come from Adjec- 
tives of the first and second declension usually end in e ; as, liberé, freely ; plené, 
fully ; some in o, um, and ler, as, falso, fanium, graviler; a few in a, ttus, and 
im; as, recta, antiquitus, privalim. Some are used two or three ways; &8, 
primum, or -6, pure, ter; certé, -0; caule, -lim; humane, -Yer, -Itus; publice, 
publicttus, &c. Adverbs from Adjectives of the third declension commonly end 
in ter, seldom in e; as, turpiter, felictter, acriter, partter; factle, repente ; 
one in 0, omnino. The neuter of Adjectives is sometimes taken adverbially ; as, 
recens natus, for recenter ; perf tdum ridens, for perf tdé, Hor. multa_ reluctans, 
fur multum or valdé, Virg. So in English we say, tu speak loud, high, gc. for 
loudly, highly, gc. In many cases a substantive is understood; as, primo, sc. 
loco; optato advenis, sc. tempore ; hac, sc. vid, c. 


3. From each of the pronominal adjectives, tlle, iste, hic, is, idem, &c. are form- 
ed adverbs, which express all the circumstances of place; as, from le, tlic, 
illuc, illorsum, illinc, and illac. So from Quis, ubi, quo, quorsum, unde and qua ; 
also of time ; thus, quando, quamdiu, ¢c. 
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4. From verbs and participles; as, cesim, with the edge; punctim, with the 
point; strictim, closely ; from cado, pungo, stringo; amanter, properanter, dubi- 
tanter ; distincté, emendalé, meritd, inopinate ; Fc. But these last are thought to 
be in the ablative, having ex understood. 


5. From prepositions; as, tntus, intre, from in ; clancilum, fom clam ; subtus, 
from sub, §c. : 


Adverbs derived from adjectives are commonly compered like their 
primitives. The positive generally ends in e, or ter; as, duré, fa- 
cilé, acriter ; the comparative, in ius; as, durius, facilius, acrius; 
the superlative, in ime; as, durissime, facillimé, accerrimé. 


If the comparison of the adjective be irregular or defective, the comparison of 
the adverb isso too; as, bené, melizs, opfime ; male, pejus, pessimé ; parum, mi- 
nus, mintmo, F -um ; multum, plus, plurimim ; prope, propius, proxime ; ocyus, 
ocyssime ; prius, primo, -um; nuper, nuperruné ; nove, §& noviler, novissime ; 
merild, meritisstmd, Gc. Those adverbs also are compared whose primitives are 
obsolete ; as, sepe, sepius, s@pissimé ; penilus, penitizs, penitisstme ; satis, sa- 
hus ; secus, secius, Yc. Magis, mazimé; and potius, potissimum, want the 
positive. 

Adverbs are variously compounded with all the different parts of speech ; 
thus, postridie, magnopére, maximopére, summopére, lantopére, multimodis, omni- 
modis, guomodo, quare ; of postéro die, magno opére, gc. Ilivet, scilicet, videlt- 
cet, of tre, scire, vidére, licet ; illico, of in loco ; quorsum, of quo versum ; com- 
minus, hand to hand, of, cum or con and manus, eminus, at a distance, of e and 
manus ; quorsum, of quo versum ; denuo, anew, of de novo ; quin, why not, but, 
of, quine; cur,of cutrei; pedetentim, step by step, as it were, of pedem ten- 
dendo ; perendie, for perempto die ; nimirum, of ne, i.e. non, and mirum ; antea, 
postea, preterea, Fc. of ante and ea, gc. Ubivis, quovis, undeltbil, quousque, sicul, 
sicitt, velut, veliiti, desiiper, insiper, quamobrem, be. of ubi and wis, &c, nudiuster- 
fius, of nunc dies tertius ; identidem, of idem et idem; impresentiarum, i. e. in 
tempore rerum presentium, ¢c. 


Obs. 1. The Adverb is notan essential part of speech. It only serves to ex- 
press shortly, inone word, what must otherwise have required two or more; as, 
sapienter, wisely, for cum sapientia ; hic, forin hoc loco; semper, for in omnt 
tempore ; scmel. for und vice ; bis, for duabus victbus; Mehercile, for Herciles 
me juvet, §c. 


Obs. 2. Some adverbs of time, place, and order, are frequently used the one 
for the other; as, ubi, where, or when ; inde, from that place, from that time, 
_ ee next; hacténus, hitherto, thus far, with respect to place, time, oF 
order, &c. 


Obs. 3. Some adverbs of time are either past, present, or future ; as, jam, aly 
ready, now, by and by ; olim, long ago, some time, hereafler. Some adverbs of 
place are equally various; thus, esse peregré, to be abroad ; ire peregré, to ga 
abroad ; redzre peregre, to return from abroad. 


Obs. 4. Interrogative adverbs of time and place doubled, or compounded 
with cungue, answer to the English adjection soever ; as, ubii#bi, or ubicunque, 
wheresoever ; quoqud, gudcunque, whithersoever, &c. The same holds also in 
interrogative words ; as, guolquot, or quotcunque, how many soever; quantus- 
bain a quantuscunque, how great soever ; ulut, or ulcunque, however or how; 
goeve;r, ¢ 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


A Preposition is an indeclinable word which 
shows the relation of one thing to another. 


There are Thirty-two Prepositions which go- 
vern the Accusative. 


AD, expresses conjunction or propinquity, and its general signification is TO, as, 
ad Carthaginem, ‘ to Carthage ;' omnes ad unum,‘ alltoaman.’ AT or ON, a8, ad 
prestilittam, diem, ‘at the appointed day ;’ ad portam, ‘ at the gate.’ AFTER, 88, 
aliquanto ad rem avidior, ‘a little too greedy afier money.’ It is also used for se- 
cundum, ‘according to;’ as, ad cursum lune, ‘according to the course of the 
moon.’ For, as, rebus ad profectionen comparatis, ‘things being ready for a 
march. BEFORE, 08, ductus est ad magistratum, ‘he was led before a magis- 
trate.’ ABout, as, ad duo millid, ‘about two thousand.’ [N COMPARISON OF, 
nihil ad Casarem, ‘nothing in comparison of Caesar.’ But all these dif- 
ferent renderings may be referred to the simple signification of ‘ TO.’— 
Phrases. Ad summum, ‘at most, or ‘to the top;’ ad summam, ‘in the 
whule ;’ ad ulfimum, ‘at last,’ ‘finally ;’ ad judicem agére, ‘to plead before a 
judge;’ ad hoc, ‘in addition to this,’ ‘besides;’ ad decem annos, Cie. 
‘after ten yeurs,’ or ‘ten years hence,’ that is, up fo the completion of ten 
years; ad manus venire, ‘to come to a close engagement ;’ ad lunam, ‘ by the 
light of the moon ;’ ad amussim, ‘ exactly,’ (literally, ‘to a mason’s rule.’) 

ADVERSUS, or ADVERSUM. This is compounded of ad, ‘ to,’ and the parti- 
ciple versus,‘ turned.’ So we have in English the same two prepositions compound- 
ed in the word, ‘fo-wards.’ ‘The general idea of this Preposition is that of opPposi- 
TION, or tendency AGAINST something, and hence its general meaning is AGAINST ; 
as, adu-rsus hostem, ‘against the enemy;’ adversus legem, ‘contrary to law,’ 
Elence it signifies opposition of place; as, adversus Italiam, ‘ opposite Italy.’ 
From this, it signifies BEFORE, Or IN THE PRESENCE OF, OF TOWARDS ; a8, adver- 
sus me, ‘in my presence ;’ piclas adversus deos, ‘ piety towards the gods.’ To, 
as, adversus hunc logut, ‘to speak to him.’ 

ANTE denotes precedence of time or place, and hence means ‘ BEFORE.’ It is 
opposed to Post; as, ante, non posi, decimam horam, ‘ before, not after the tenth 
hour ;’ ante aciem, ‘in front of the army.’ [also signifies priority in point of de- 
gree; as, Una longé ante alias specie ac pulchutudine, ‘one far above the others in 
beauty and figure.” It is sometimes used adverbially, but in all such cases some 
noun or adjective may be supplied ; as, tl/e ante incessit, ‘he marched first,’ that 
is, ante omnes, ‘before all.’ 

¢ APUD denotes presence of place and person, and is said to be corrupted from 
ad pedes, ‘atthe feet.’ It may generaily be translated by ‘at ;’ as, apud forum, 
‘at the forum ;’ hence it is used for cum, a3, cenavit apud me, ‘he supped with 
Me; potior apud exercitum,‘in greater credit with the army.’ Hence it also 
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signifies ‘NEAR,’ or ‘ By,’ being used for juzia; as, sedens apud eum, ‘ sitting by 
him.’ From the notion of bodily presence, it comes to signify ‘ presence of mind;’ 
as, viz sum apud me, I am hardly myself ;’ tu fac, apud te ut sies, Terent. ‘ take 
care to be self-collected.’ From presence of place may easily be deduced its sig- 
Nnification of inter, ‘AMONG,’ a8, a@pud majores nostros, ‘among our ancestors.’ 
The difference between Apud and Inter is, however, very clear. Inter means. 
‘among,’ or ‘in the number of,’ as, inter amicos, ‘ among,’ or ‘in the number of 
my friends ;’ Apud means ‘among,’ ‘ with,’ ‘in the writings of,’ ‘in the cus- 
toms of;’ as, apud Ciceronem, ‘ with Cicero,’ or ‘or in the opinion of Cicero;’ 
Apud Homerum invenio, ‘I find in the writings of Homer ;’ Apud Romanos mos 
erat, ‘it was the custom among the Romans.’ Another meaning is ‘ BEFORE,’ a8, 
causam apud regem dicére, ‘ to plead before the king.’ 


CIRCA, CIRCUM. This Preposition signifies approrimation and comprehension 
of time, place, person, and number. It is derived from the Greek xipxog ‘a cir- 
cle.’ Ita generic signification is ‘ ABOUT,’ Or ‘ROUND ABOUT ;’ as, circa portas, 
‘ about the gates ;’ posléro die circa eandem horam copias admoévit, ‘ the next day, 
about the same hour, he advanced his army ;’ oppida circa septuaginta, ‘about 
seven hundred towns ;’ circa deos religionesque furt negligens, ‘about the gods and 
their worship he was negligent.’ . 


CIRCITER. This is nearly related to circa and circum, but is principally used 
in expressing approximation of time ; as, circtter idus Mai, ‘about the Ides of 
May ;’ octavam circiter horam, ‘ about the eighth hour.’ 


CIS expresses limitation of space and time, included within some distant boun- 
dary or distant time, to the place where we are, or the time when we are speaking. 
Its signification is, ‘ON T1118 SIDE,’ ‘ WITHIN ;’ as, cis Appeninum, ‘on this side the 
Appenine ;’ cis dies paucos, ‘ within a few days.’ 


CITRA,* like Cis, signifies Jimitation within a certain boundary ; as, citra Rhe- 
num, on this side the Rhine.’ It also means ‘SHORT OF,’ as, peccavi citra scelus, 
‘IT have committed an offence short of guilt.’ Hence from the signification of 
‘short of,’ it comes to imply ‘deficiency,’ and is used for sine, ‘ without,’ as, Phi- 
dias in ebore citra emulum fuit, ‘Phidias was withouta rival in ivory; cifra 
hanc necessilatem, ‘ without this necessity.’ 


* Citra is not immediately derived from Cis, but from its derivative Ciler ; and 
is, like Extra, Infra, Intra, Supra, Ultra, an ablative case feminine, governed by 
aor ab, and having parfe understood with which it agrees. It governs the accu- 
satlive not by any natural power of its own, but by an ellipsis of guoad, or gued 
ad ...attinet understood after it. ‘Thus, ciira Rubiconem, ‘on this side the Ru- 
bicon,’ when fully explained, means, @ citerd (or cufra) parle quoad Rubiconem, or, 
acittra parte quoad ad Rubiconem attinet. ‘Yhus we see how prepositions are 
used even for whole sentences, for convenience of speech, and shortening those 
circuitous expressions, the {frequent recurrence of which would be very tedivus 
and unpicasant in common discourse. | 
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CONTRA,* in its general signification, implies opposition, and hence signifies 
* AGAINST,’ Or ‘IN OPPOSITION TO ;’ as contra natiram, ‘ against nature ;’ contra 
expectationem, ‘beyond expectation ;’ Carthago est conira Italiam, ‘Carthage is op- 
posite to Italy.’ lt ia aleo frequently used adverbially, signifying, ‘ on the other 
hand ;’ as, contra etiam, &. Cic. ‘on the other hand also;’ stat contra, farique 
jwbet, ‘he stands opposite and bids me speak ;’ contra intuéri aliquem, ‘to look 
any one full in the face.’ Contra is sometimes used to express ‘ price,’ especially by 
Plautus, evidently from the idea of the value being put in the scale opposite to the 
commodity ; ae, non carus est auro contra, ‘he is not dear for so much gold,’ that 
is, ‘he is worth an equal weight of gold put in the opposite scale ;’ literally —* he 
ia notdear against gold.’ So we say, ‘ worth its weight in gold.’ 


ERGA, * TOWARDS,’ a8, erga amicos,| ‘towards his friends ;’ ‘BEFORE,’ a, que 
modo erga edes habitat, ‘ who lives now before our house.’ 


EXTRAt implies something without or beyond the limits of the thing spoken of, 
and is opposed to Intra. Its general meaning is ‘ wirHoUT;’ as, ingenium magis 
‘extra vilia, quam cum virtutibus,‘a character rather without vices than accom- 
panied with virtues.” ‘Bryonp;’ as, extra modum, ‘beyond measure.’ Hence 
it easily passes into the sense of Supra, ‘above,’ or‘ exceeding ;’ as, esse extra 
culpam, ‘to be above fault,’ ‘to be blameless.’ Hence it is elegantly used for 
Prater, ‘besides,’ ‘except;’ as, neque, extra unam anicilam, quiequam aderat, 
¢ neither was any one present, besides one poor old woman.’ Extra jocum, ‘ with- 
out a joke,’ ‘ joking apart.’ 

INFRA, expresses inferiority or lower situation, and may generally be rendered 
by ‘ below,’ or ‘ BENEATH,’ as infra tectum, * below the roof ;’ infra se, ‘ beneath 
himself ;’ magnitudine paulo infra elephantos, ‘ in size a little inferior to the 
elephant ;’ infra inftmos,‘ below the very lowest.’ Hence it means‘ WITHIN,’ 
as infra decem dies, ‘ within ten days.’ 

INTER, ‘ BETWEEN,’ a8, infer eos magna contentio fuit, ‘there was a great strife 

between them.’ As that which is between two persons may be referred to one 
or the other, inter is often used for invicem, ‘one another ;’ 08, puéri amant inter 
se,‘ the boys love one another.’ It also means ‘ among,’ ‘in the midst of;’ as, 
inter exercitum, ‘in the midst of the army;’ infer omnem vilam,‘ during their life 
time.’ 
_INTRA,t is used to express the boundary within which any thing is contained 
referring either to time or space, and hence it signifies‘ WITHIN ;’ a8, intra decem 
annos, ‘ within ten years,’ tntra muros, ‘ within the walls ;’ intra verba dempiunt, 
‘they commit offence within words ;’ that is, ‘no offence beyond words.’ 

JUXTA signifies approximation or contiguity, being derived from jungo, ‘to 
join.’ Its primary meaning is ‘ NEAR,’ or ‘ by the side of;’ as, juxta murum, cas- 


* Probably the ablative feminine of the obsolete adjective Contérus, just as, 
citra, extra, infra, intra, and supra, are the ablatives of citer, ext@rus, inferus, inté- 
rus, suptrus. JJ 7 See note on Citra. 

t See note on Citra. {See Ciira. 
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tra posuit, ‘ he pitched his camp near the wall;’ hence il means proximity of re- 
lationship; as, veluctias jurta formidinem, Tacit. ‘ rapidity is a-kin to cowardice.’ 
Also, ‘ according to,’ as, juzta preceptum Themistociis, ‘according to the instruc- 
tions of ‘Themistocles.’ It is also used adverbially for alzke, equally ; as, Eorum 
ego vitam, mortemque juzta aestimo, ‘1 esteem their life and death alike.’ Salust. 


_ OB, in its more general signification is used to express the reason or cause of any 
thing, and may be rendered by ‘ For’ or ‘ON ACCOUNT OF ;’ as, ob questum, ‘ for 
gain ;’ ob hanc rem, ‘ on account of this thing ;’ also, ‘ BEFORE,’ as, 0b ocilos ezi- 
tium versatur, ‘ destruction is before my eyes.’ 


PENES is said to be derived from perus, ‘a store house,’ being used to signify 
the absolute possession and power over a thing, as if it were laid up at our dis- 
posal. Its meaning is,‘IN THE POWER OF,’ OF, IN POSSESSION OF ; a8, me penes 
est unum vasti custodia mundi, ‘in my power alone is the custody of the vast 
world.” Also, ‘ wITH;’ as, penes te culpa est, ‘ the fault lies with you.’ 


PER, (derived probably from the Greek wagay, ‘to pasa through,’) is of exten- 
sive use. It denotes the cause, means, or instrument of an action, or transi- 
tion through some medium, and may generally be rendered by ‘THROUGH;’ as, 
per mare, per saxa, per ines, Hor. ‘ through the sea, through rocks, through fire.’ 
Also, ‘ through,’ or ‘ for,’ signifying continuation of space or time ; a8, per trien- 
nium, ‘ for the space of three years ;’ also, ‘through,’ denoting the instrument or 
subordinate ageney;’ as, per servum epistolam misit, ‘ he sent the letter through a 
servant.’ Sometimes it may be translated ‘under pretence,’ as, aliquem per fidem 
fallére, to deceive any one under colour of security.’ Per se, ‘ of himself,’ ‘ by his 
own exertions.’ Per ludum etjocum, ‘in sport and jest’ Per me, ‘ by my permis- 
sion.’ Per sientium, ‘silently.’ 


PONE is derived like post, from the verb pono, and expresses the situation of a 
thing behind or after another in point of place; but it is not used, like post, to 
signify the same relation in point of time. It is opposed to Ante. It may always 
be rendered ‘ BEHIND.’ Pone edem Castléris, ‘behind the temple of Castor.’ It 
is often used adverbially; pone sequens, ‘ following behind.’ 


POST has the same origin and general signification as Pone, but is used to ex- 
press relations of time as well as place. Applied to place, post montem, ‘ behind 
the mountain.’ In point of time, post mortem, after death.’ Post hominum me- 
morvam, ‘ since the memory of man.’ It is often joined with ea, forming the ad. 
verb postea, ‘ afterwards,’ that is, ‘after these things; and with quam, as, post 
quam, ‘ after that.’ 


PRATER implies exclusion, and may be translated ‘ Except,’ or ‘BUT;’ a3, 
omnibus sententtis preter unum condemnatus est, ‘he was condemned by all the 
votes but one;’ neque illis veslitus, preter pelles, ‘neither have they any clothing 
besides skins.’ Hence it easily passes into the sense of ‘along,’ or ‘ by the side 
of;’ as, preter oram Etrusci maris Neapolim transmisit, ‘he sent them by the 
shore of the Tuscan sea to Naples.’ Hence it means‘ befvure,’ ‘ in sight of;’ as, 
preter oculos, ‘before my eyes.’ From the sense of ‘exclusion,’ it easily comes 
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to signify, ‘ beyond,’ or ‘above ;’ as, Horum ille nihil egreyie preter cetera stu- 
débat, Terent. ‘he inclined to none of these particularly above the rest.’ Also, 
‘contrary to;’ as, preter spem, ‘ contrary to expectation.’ 


PROPE, ‘ nxak,’ is rather an adverb, and when it ie folowed by an accusative 
ad or apud, is understood. It is the neuter of the obsolete adjective propis, of which 
the comparative and superlative yet remain in proprior and proximus. Prope hos- 
tium castra, ‘near the camps of the enemy ;' prope calendas Sextilis, ‘ about the 
calends of August.’ It is often used adverbially; as, sapientia preditus prope 
singulari, ‘endowed with almost singular wisdom.’ 


PROPTER is derived from prope, and has the same genetal signification of con- 
tiguity. Its primary meaning is ‘NEAR, or ‘BY THE SIDE OF;’ as, In pratulo 
propter Platonis slatuam consedtmus, Cic. ‘we sat down in a little meadow by 
the statue of Plato.’ Also, ‘oN ACCOUNT OF,’ ‘ FOR THE SAKE OF ;’ as, Nam prop- 
ter frigora, frumenta in agris malira non erant, ‘ for in consequence of the cold, 
the fruits of the earth were not ripe.’ Propter misertcordiam, ‘ out of pity.’ 


SECUNDUM. This preposition is the neuter gender of the ordinal adjéctive se- 
cundus, ‘ SECOND,’ (which follows the first,) which itself comes from sequor, ‘to 
follow.’ Its general signification implies the notion of ‘ following after’ something 
which hae gone before. Here it is translated, ‘ next to,’ ‘after ;’ as, Secundum 
te nihil est mihi amicius solitudtne, Cic. ‘next to your company nothing is more 
agreeable to me than solitude.’ As he who follows after another goes in the same 
direction, secundum signifies ‘after,’ or ‘according to ;’ as, omnia que secundum 
naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in bonis, Cic. ‘all things which happen according to 
nature are to be esteemed good.’ Hence it signifies ‘in favour of;’ as, Nuntiat 
populo pontif ices secundum se decrevisse, Cic. ‘he tells the people that the pon- 
tifices had decreed in his favour.’ 


SECUS, as a preposition, is obsolete, being superseded by secundum, with the 
same sense. Asan adverb it frequently occurs, but in a sense almost diametri- 
cally opposite, signifying diversity or opposilion ; as, nemo dicet secus, ‘no one 
will say otherwise.’ 

SUPRA is in reality the ablative feminine of suptrus ; (see Citra,) and implies 
elevation, and may be translated, ‘ ABOVE,’ ‘HIGHER THAN;’ as, supra lunam, 
‘above the moon ;’ supra modum, ‘ beyond measure ;’ Tres prohibet supra rixa- 
rum metuens tangére Gratia, ‘the Graces, guarding against quarrels, forbid us to 
drink more than three.’ Cum hostes supra caput éint, ‘since the enemy are nigh 
at hand.’ But the phrase supra caput is used tu signify ‘ exceedingly ;’ as, supra 
caput homo levis ac sordidus, ‘a fellow exceedingly contemptible and sordid.’ It 
is also used adverbially ; as, omnia hec que supra et subter unum esse, ‘ that all 
these things which are above and below, are one system.’ 


TRANS, ‘ ovER,’ ‘ON THE OTHER SIDE,’ ‘ BEYOND,’ is opposed to cis, and is li- 
mited to place. Trans mare, ‘ across the sea ;’ trans Euphratum, ‘on the other 
side of the Euphrates.’ 

ULTRA, ‘ Bryonp,’ is referred to both place, time, and degree ; as, ultra term%- 
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num vagdri, ‘te wander bayend the bounds;’ ultra tempus, | beyond the time ;" 
ultra virea senecie, ‘beyond the strength of old age ;’ ultra moriem, ‘ beyond 
_. Whas was sufficient to occasion death.’ 


USQUE is more properly an adverb, and governs the accusative by the force of 
ad understood. Its signification is, ‘as Far as.’ Ueque Miletum, ‘as far as Mi- 
letus.’ As an adverb it is frequently used. Usqueambo defessi sumus, ‘ we were 
both exceedingly wearigd.’ Ctesipho usque occidit, ‘Ctesipho has all but killed 
me.’ 

VERSUS, ‘ rowarps.’ This preposition, like Usgue, seems to govern the accusa- 
tiye by the force of ad, which, though sometimes omitted, is generally expressed. 
Brundusium versus, ‘ towards Brundusium.’ 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ABLATIVE. 


There are fifteen Prepositions which govern 
the Ablative. 


A, AB, ABS. ‘This preposition is derived from the Greek azo, ‘ from,’ and in its 
primary notion signifies beginning. ‘From,’ as, ab ovo usgue ad mala, ‘from the 
egg to the apple,’ that is, ‘from beginning to end.’ ‘By REASON OF.’ 
Vir ab innocentia clementissimus, ‘a man very mild by reason of his probity,’ 
Also, ‘ON THE SIDE OF,’ TO TAKE ANY ONE'S PART ;’ a8, @ mendacio contra verum 
atare, ‘to stand for a lie in opposition to truth.’ A principio, ‘ from the very first.’ 
A pedibyas, ‘a footman ;’ a rationybus, ‘an accountant,’ <A frigore, ‘ against the 
cold.’ Hujus a morte, ‘ after his death.’ 


ABSQUE, ‘witout.’ Propositio nihil valet absque approbatione, ‘the proposi- 
tion avails nothing without proof.’ Nam absque eo esset, ‘ for had it not been for 
him,’ &e. ; 

CLAM* conveys the idea of privacy, or secrecy, and may be translated ‘ UN- 
KNOWN TO,’ ‘ WITHOUT THE KNOWLEDGE OF,’ Clam viro, ‘ unknown to ber hus- 
band.” It is also used adverbially ; as, plura clam de medio removebat, ‘ he remov- 
ed many more out of the way privately.’ 


CORAM marks the actual presence of a person before whom an action is done, 
and therefore signifies ‘ BEFORE,’ ‘ IN THE PRESENCE OF ;’ as, coram rege, ‘in the 
presence of the king.’ It is also used adverbially ; as, cum coram sumus, ‘ when 
we are together.’ 


CUM, ‘ witH,’ expresses the socie'y, presence, or accompaniment of some thing 
or person with another. Vagamur egentes cum conjugibus et libtris, ‘we wande 


*Clam is sometimes found with an Accusative; as, Clam patrem, Terent. 
Also with a Dative; ag, mihi clam, Plaut.; and even with a Genitive, as, clam 
pstris, Plaut, 
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in poverty with our wives and children ;’ bellum gerére cum Jugurtha, ‘to carry 
on war with Jugurtha:’ ezit cum nunito, ‘he departed as soon as he saw the 
messenger ;’ cum prima luce, ‘at break of day.’ This preposition is always added 
to the ablatives of the primitive pronouns, BO tu, and sui; as, mecum, ‘ with 
me;’ nobiscum, ‘ with us;’ vobiscum, ‘ with you.’ 


DE. The primary signification of this preposition is, derivation from some- 
thing anterior, descent, effect, consequence, or dependence’; and hence it may be 
translated ‘ yrom,’ ‘out oy,’ ‘or,’ ‘on.’ Epictri de grege porcus, ‘a hog of the 
herd of Epicurus’ Also, ‘touching,’ ‘ concerning ;’ as, de periciilis retpublice, 
‘concerning the dangers of the republic.’ De sententia med, ‘according to my 
opinion.’ Somnus de prandio, ‘sleep after dinner.’ De loco superiore, ‘ from the 
higher ground.’ De integro, ‘afresh ;’ de industria, ‘on purpose ;’ de transverso, 
‘ acroes ;’ de meo, ‘at my cost ;’ de die, ‘ by day ;’ de improvise, ‘ unexpectedly.’ 


E. EX. This preposition implies motion out of, departure from the interior of 
any place, and hence is transiated ‘rrom.’ It differs from a or AB, in showing 
that the person or thing excluded had a more intimate connexion with that from 
which it was excluded. Dejectus est & domo, ‘he was driven out of the house,’ 
implies that the person had been within it; but dejectus est aB domo, ‘he was 
driven from the house,’ shows merely that the person was around or near it. Ex 
Ethiopia est usque hec, Terent. ‘ this woman comes as far as from Ethiopia,’ Ex 
quo in provinciam venerunt, ‘ from the time that they came into the province,’ Ey 
mea sententia, ‘according to my opinion ;’ magné ex parte, ‘for the most part; 
poculum ez auro, ‘a cup made out of gold ;’ ex equo, ‘on horseback;’ ex ordine, 
‘in order ;’ ex antmo, ‘from the heart;’ ex industria, ‘on purpose ;° ex tempore, 
‘ without taking thought boforehand,’ ‘suddenly ;’ ex tofo, ‘on the whole.’ 


PALAM is opposed to clam, and expresses something done openly. It is trans- 
lated ‘BEFORE,’ ‘IN THE PRESENCE oF.’ Palam popiilo, ‘before the people ;’ 
palam omnibus, ‘ in the presence of all.’ 


PRA, ‘serore,’ signifies precedence in pvint of situation, and hence prece- 
dence, in comparison of, or superiority. Pre oculis, ‘before the eyes.’ Hence the 
phrase pre se ferre or gerére, ‘to carry before,’ or ‘in front of a man,’ means 
‘to profess,’ ‘ to avow,’ ‘to have the appearance of.’ Pre nobis beatus est, ‘he is 
happy in comparison of us,’ Also, ‘through,’ ‘ that is,’ ‘by reason of;’ as, 
nec loyut pra moerore potuit, ‘neither could he speak through grief.’ Pre multi- 
tudine, ‘ by reason of the multitude.’ 


PRO, ‘ ror,’ implies, primarily, interchange or substitution ; as, te, pro istis dic- 
tis et falsis, ulsiscar, Terent. ‘for these reports and falsehoods I will pay you 
handsomely.’ Cato mthi est pro centum millibus, ‘Cato is to me instead of,’ that 
is, ‘Cato is worth to me a hundred thousand.’ Pro tempére, ‘according to the 
time.’ Also ‘BEFORE,’ ‘IN FRONT OF ;’ a8, sedens pro ade Castoris, ‘ sitting be- 
fore the temple of Castor.’ 


SINE is in reality nothing but the imperative of the verb sino, ‘to let 
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alone,’ and signifies privation, or being witHouT a thing. Sine pondtre, * without 
weight.’ : 
- TENUS, ‘up to,’ ‘as FAR As.’ Capiilo tenus, Cic. ‘up to the hilt.’ Anti 
chus Tauro tenus regnadre jussus, ‘ Antiochus was ordered to reign as far as mount 
Taurus. ‘Tenus is sometimes used with a genitive case, but the noun ia then als 
ways in the plural number; as, crurum tenus, ‘down to the legs;’ labiorum 
tenus, ‘as far as the lips.’ 


Four prepositions, In, Sus, Super, and Sun- 
TER, govern the Accusative and Ablative. 


IN with an Accusative, ‘ To,’ or ‘UNTO,’ or‘ INTO;’ as, Ex Asia in Eurdpam 
exercitum trajictre, ‘from Asia he marched his army into Europe.’ Also ‘ tor 
wards ;’ as, indulgentia in liberos, ‘indulgence towards ehildren.’ In re 
populum in improbtos, ‘to inflame the people against the wicked.’ In lucem, ‘ until 
day.’ In rem tuam est, ‘ it is for your advantage.’ Potestes in flium, ‘authority 
over a son.’ In dies, ‘every day.’ Vivére in diem, ‘to live from hand to 
mouth.’ ; 


IN with an Ablative, ‘In.’ Esse in manu, ‘to be in one's power.’ ‘ Towards,’ 
ns, mitis in hoste, ‘ merciful towards an enemy.’ Elence it is even put for ‘ con- 
cerning, ‘ about,’ or as we sometimes say, ‘at;’ In quo igttur homines exhorres- 
cunt, ‘at whom then do men tremble?’ Also, ‘ among,’ as, esse in clarisstmus 
civibus, ‘to be ranked among the most illustrious citizens.’ ‘ Within,’ as, talenta 
ducenta in sex mensibus promissa, ‘two hundred talents were promised within 
six months.’ In primis, or imprimis, ‘ especially,’ ‘ particularly.’ 


. SUB implies inferiority and contiguity. When applied to time it generally ga, 
verns an accusative; when applied to space it generally governs an ablative ; but 
this rule is not invariable. With an Accusative, ‘ UNDER,’ as, sub ipsos muros, 
‘under the very walls.’ *'On,’ ‘aboul;’ as, Pompeius sub noctem naves solvit, 
‘Pompey set sail about night;’ sub cantum galli, ‘at cock-crowing.’ From 
the notion of proximity and inferiority which this word conveys, it some, 
times signifies ‘ next after,’ or ‘ immediately following ;' as, Sub eas literas statim 
rectlat@ sunt tue, ‘ immediately after them your letters were read aloud.’ Sud 
hec dicta, ‘at these words,’ 


With an Ablative. ‘Unper,’ or ‘BENEATH.’ Manet sub Jove frigido, ‘the 
hunter remains beneath the cold sky ;’ Sub poena mortia, ‘on pain of death ;’ 
Sub specie venationis, ‘ under the pretence of hunting,’ 


SUBTER is derived from Sub, and like it, signifies contiguity and inferiority 
of place, but is not referred to time. It governs an accusative more frequently 
than an ablative. ‘Unper.’ Subter mare, ‘beneath the sea.’ Subter densa tes» 
tudtne, ‘under a thick testudo.’ Rhateo subler litore, ‘beneath the Rbatean 
shore.’ 
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SUPER expresses, for the most part, elevation, or a situation higher than our 
selves, or the object spoken of. 


With an Accusative, ‘spon,’ ‘above.’ Super ripas, ‘upon the banks.’ ‘ Be- 
yond ;’ as, famosissima super caettras fuit coena, ‘the supper was famous beyond 
all the rest.’ ‘ Besides,’ as, Punitcum erercttum super morbum etiam fames afféctt, 
‘famine also, besides the disease, affected the Carthagenian army.’ 


With an Ablative. Fronde super viridi, ‘upon the green leaf.’ Consultant 
bello super, ‘they take counsel! about the war.’ It is often used adverbially; as, 
satis superque dictum est, ‘enough, and more than enough has been said.’ 


Obs. There are five or six syllables, namely, am, di or dis, re, se, con, which 
are commonly called Inseparable Prepositions, because they are only to be found 
in compound words. 


PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 


A, AB, ABS, signify privation, or separation, and may generally be rendered 
by the English Off, as, duco, ‘to lead ;’ abduco, ‘ to lead off, ‘ to lead away ;’ 
moveo, ‘to move ;’ amoveo, ‘ to move off,’ ‘ to remove } scindo, ‘ to cut ;' abscindo, 
‘to cut off.’ A is likewise added to nouns as a privative ; as, mens, ‘the mind 7” 
@mens, ‘ without mind,’ ‘ senseless,’ ‘ mad.’ Ab is sometimes changed into au 
before words beginning with f, fur the sake of euphony; as, fero, ‘ to bear ;’ 
aufero, ‘ to bear off,’ ‘to take away ;’ (in which verb the preposition ab resumes 
its place in those tenses which have not f, as, abstuli, ablatum ;) fugio, ‘to fly ;’ 
aufugio, ‘ to fly off,’ ‘ to fly away.’ Abs is used in composition before ¢ ; as, teneo, 
‘to hold ;’ abstineo, ‘ to hold off from,’ ‘ to abstain.’ 


AD retains its primary signification of approach, or that of accession or aug- 
mentation, and may generally be translated ‘to.’ In the writers of the Augustan 
age it generally takes the consonant of the word with which it is compounded ; 
as, curro,‘ to run;’ adcurro or accurro, ‘ torun to;’ figo, ‘to fix;’ adfigo or affigo, 
‘to fix in addition,’ or ‘affix ;’ loguor, ‘ to speak ;’ adloquor or alloquor, ‘ to speak 
to,’ ‘to address ;’ nuo, ‘ to nod ;’ annuo, ‘ to nod to,’ ‘ to assent ;’ rago, ‘ to ask ;° 
@rrogo, ‘to ask for one’s self,’ ‘to claim ;’ sumo, ‘to take ;’ assumo, ‘ to take to 
one’s self,’ ‘ to assume ;’ do, ‘to give;’ addo, ‘to give in addition,’ ‘ to add.’ It 
also increases the signification of the primitive; as, amo, ‘to love; addémo, ‘ to 
love much,’ ‘ to be enamoured of ;’ btbo, ‘to drink ;’ add%bo, ‘ to drink hard.’ 


AM isan inseparable preposition, being never found alone. It is from the 
Greek axg1, ‘ round about ;’ and may be translated ‘ around,’ ‘about;’ as, uro, 
‘to burn;’ ambiro, ‘to burn all about;’ quero, ‘ to seek ;’ anquiro, ‘to seek about,’ 
‘to eearch carefully.’ From the signification ‘ around,’ it comes to mean ‘ on all 
sides,’ ‘two ways;’ a8, ago, ‘to lead ;’ ambigo, ‘ to be led around ;’ that is, ‘ to 
doubt,’ ‘ to hesitate,’ ‘ what course to take ;’ capio, ‘ to take;’ anceps, ‘ that which 
may be taken two ways,’ ‘ doubtful.’ 


ANTE signifies precedence, and is translated ‘ before ;’ as, seas, ‘to go; ante- 
cedo, ‘to go before ;’ fero, ‘to bear;’ antefero, ‘to bear before,’ ‘ to prefer.’ 
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CUM signifies ‘society,’ ‘participation,’ or ‘accompaniment ;’ bat is changed 
into com before m ; as, memoro, ‘to relate ;’ commemoro, ‘to relate together,’ ‘to 
commemorate ;’ or else into con, which varies its last consonant before several 
others, and sometimes even drops it; as, curro, ‘ to run;’ concurro, ‘to run toge- 
ther ;’ ago, ‘to drive ;’ con-ago or co-ago or cogo, ‘ to drive together,’ ‘ to collect ;’ 
agito, ‘to agitate,’ or ‘revolve ;’ con-agilo, or cogito, ‘to agitate with one’s self;’ 
hence ‘ to think ;’ natus,‘ born;’ con-natus or cognatus, ‘ having a participation 
of birth,’ or ‘ related ;’ petitor, ‘ a candidate ;’ competitor, ‘a fellow candidate,’ 
or ‘rival ;’ gradior, ‘to walk ;’ congredior, ‘ to come together ;’ hence ‘ to engage 
in battle.’ 


DE in composition takes the sense of 1. privation ; 2. diminution; 3. remo- 
val ; 4. descent ; 5. completion ; and sometimes from the notion of completion it 
signifies, 6. excess. Thus—l. decéro, ‘to adorn ;’ dedecéro, ‘to disgrace ;' spero, 
‘to hope ;’ despéro, ‘to be without hope,’ ‘to despair ;’ mens, ‘the mind ;’ de- 
mens, ‘ out of one’s mind,’ ‘mad.’ 2. facio, ‘to do ;’ deficio, ‘to do leas than one 
ought,’ ‘to fail,’ ‘to be deficient.’ 3. ferveo, ‘to be hot;’ deferveo, ‘to remove 
heat,’ ‘to grow cool.’ 4. cado, ‘to fall;’ decido, ‘to fall down.’ 5. finio, ‘to 
bound ;’ definio, ‘to bound completely,’ ‘to define.’ 6. flagro, ‘to burn;’ defla- 
gro, * to burn excessively,’ ‘to burn to ashes.’ 


DIS, DI, is an inseparable preposition, denoting ‘separation,’ ‘division,’ ‘de- 
nial ;’ as, traho, ‘to draw;’ distrého, ‘to pull asunder,’ ‘ to disjoin,’ ‘ to distract ;’ 
puto, ‘to think ;’ dispiito, ‘ to think differently,’ ‘to dispute.’ From ‘separation’ 
it comes to denote ‘ distinction ;’ as, judtco, ‘to judge;’ dijudico, ‘to judge be- 
tween,’ ‘ to distinguish,’ ‘ to discern.’ 


E, EX, generally signifies ‘out,’ and from this sense all its others may be de- 
duced, such as, ‘ privation,’ ‘ perfection,’ ‘ elevation,’ ‘declaration,’ &c. Before 
certain consonants e is only used, and before f, z is changed into f. Thos, 
bibo, ‘to drink ;’ ebibo, ‘ to drink out,’ ‘ to drink up;’ dco, * w tell ;’ edico, ‘to tell 
out,’ ‘to publish ;’ devo, ‘ to lighten ;’ elevo, ‘ to lighten out and out,’ that is ‘to 
lighten thoroughly,’ and 80 ‘ to raise,’ ‘to elevate ;’ vado, ‘to go ;’ evado, ‘to go 
out of,’ ‘ to escape ;’ capio, ‘ to take ;’ excipio, ‘to take out,’ ‘to except ;’ quaero, 
‘to seek ;’ exgquiro, ‘to seek out,’ ‘to search;’ sanguts, ‘blood ;’ exsanguis, ‘ oul 
of blood,’ ‘ bloodless ;’ anima, ‘ life ;° exanimis, ‘ lifeless.’ 


IN, in composition, changes its consonant before the other liquids into the li- 
quid it precedes ; as, tlludo, from in and ludo, and before 6 and p the n is changed 
into mas imbibo, from tn and bibo. 


The signification of tn is very various in composition, and in some cases even 
contradictory. Thus it augments, as minuo, ‘to lessen;’ wmminuo, ‘to make 
less upon less,’ or ‘to make very small.’ But it is more frequently used in the 
sense of ‘ negation,’ as the @ privative of the Greek, and the un or én prefixed to 
words in English ; as, mundus, ‘clean ;’ immundus, ‘unclean.’ But in some in- 
stances the augmentative and privative senses appear in the same word; thus, 
impotens is used in the sense of ‘ very powerful,’ that is, ‘ ungovernable,’ and in 
the sense of ‘ weak,’ ‘ powerless.’ It has also various other significations ; as, 
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ludo, ‘ to play ;’ illudo, ‘to play upon,’ ‘to mock ;’ pono, ‘ to place ;’ impono, ‘to 
place upon,’ ‘to put upon,’ ‘to impose ;’ habeo, ‘to have;’ inkibeo, ‘to have 
within control,’ ‘to check,’ ‘to rein in;’ albesco, ‘to grow white;’ tnalbesco, 
‘to begin to grow white ;’ video, ‘ to see;’ invideo, ‘ to see’ or ‘ look against,’ and 
thus ‘to envy’ a person. 

INTER has gencrally the same meaning in composition that it has when 
alone, namely : ‘ between,’ or ‘ among ;’ a8, pono, ‘ to place ;’ interpono, ‘ to place 
between,’ ‘to interpose.’ Sometimes it signifies ‘prevention,’ as if from an op- 
posing medium ; as, dico, ‘ to say ;’ interdico, ‘to say between,’ and so ‘to for- 
bid,’ ‘to interdict ;’ venio, ‘to come;’ tntervento, ‘to come between,’ and thus 
*to prevent.’ It also angments as interficio,‘ to do thoroughly,’ ‘to do up,’ ‘ to 
kill.’ Perhaps in this word the primitive meaning of ‘ between’ may be traced, 
aa facio, ‘to do,’ ‘to make ;’ interficio, ‘to make’ or ‘go between’ a person and 
the period of life to which he is aiming, and thus ‘to cut him off’ from the 
living. 

OB takes the sense of ‘ before,” ‘against ;’ as, ruo, ‘to rush ;’ obruo, ‘to rush 
before,’ or ‘overwhelm ;’ Loquor, ‘to speak ;’ obloquor, ‘to speak against ;’ duco, 
*to lead ;’ obduco, ‘ to draw over,’ ‘ to hide,’ ‘ to blot... Sometimes it increases the 
signification : as, dormio, ‘to sleep ;’ obdormio, ‘to sleep upon sleep,’ ‘ to sleep 
soundly.’ 


PER retains its original notion of ‘ transition,’ or its secondary one of ‘ inten- 
sity ;’ as, eo, ‘to po;’ pereo, ‘to go through,’ and so ‘to go through life,’ ‘to pe- 
rish ;’ do, ‘to give; perdo,‘to give thoroughly, ‘to give without hopes of re- 
call :’ and so‘ to lose ;’ adolescens, ‘ young ;" peradolescens, ‘ very young.’ Some- 
times it is privative: as fidus, ‘ faithful ;’ perfidus, ‘ perfidious.’ 


POST takes the sense of ‘ behind;’ as, pono,‘ to place ;’ postpono, ‘to place 
behind’ or ‘ postpone ;’ habeo, ‘ to have,’ ‘ to esteem ;’ posthabeo, ‘ to esteem less.’ 

PRAE takes the sense of * precedence,’ or ‘ prevention.’ Thus, dico, ‘ to tell ;’ 
predico, ‘to foretell ;’ facto, ‘to make ;’ preficio, ‘to make first’ or ‘ head,’ that 
is, ‘to set over;’ claudo, ‘to shut ;’ preclaudo, ‘to shut before a person can get 
in,’ that is, ‘to shut out,’ or ‘ prevent admission.’ From the notion of priority, it 
also conveys the idea of ‘ excellence,’ or ‘ superlativeness,’ or ‘ excess :’ as, po- 
tens, ‘powerful; prepotens, ‘very powerful;’ maturus, ‘early;’ pramaturus, 
‘very early,’ ‘too early,’ ‘ premature ;’ stare, ‘to stand;’ prestare, ‘to stand be- 
fore the rest,’ ‘ to excel.’ 

PRO in composition has generally the sense of advancing: as, moveo, ‘to 
move ;’ promoveo, ‘to move forward,’ ‘to promote ;’ cedo, ‘to go;’ procedo, ‘to 
go forward,’ ‘to proceed ;’ habeo, ‘to have;’ prohibeo, ‘to have in advance’ of 
another, and e0in prevention of him, or ‘to prohibit.’ Sometimes it has the sense 
of ‘ substitution,’ as, curator, ‘a guardian ;’ procurator, ‘a guardian for another,’ 
‘a steward ;’ nomen, ‘a noun;’ pronomen, ‘a word instead of a noun,’ or ‘a pro- 
noun.’ Also, ‘presence’ ‘ publicity;’ as, pono, ‘to place ;’ propono, ‘to place 
before’ or ‘ in presence of others,’ ‘to propose ;’ scribo, ‘to write ;' proscribe, ‘to 
write in the presence of the public,’ or ‘ publicly denonnce,’ or ‘ proscribe ;" vaco, 
* to call ;’ provoco, ‘to call out before the public,’ or ‘ challenge.’ 
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RE is an inseparable preposition, and means ‘ back again,’ or ‘against;’ as, 
capio, ‘to take ;’ recipio, ‘ to take again,’ ‘to receive; pono, ‘to place ;’ repono, 
‘to place again.’ 

SE is also inseparable, and means ‘apart,’ ‘aside ;’ as, voco, ‘to call ;’ sevoco, 
‘ to call aside ;’ claudo, ‘ to shut ;’ secludo, ‘to shut up.’ 


SUB. The last consonant of this word is frequently changed into others ac- 
cording to the word with which it is compounded. Most of its meanings in 
Composition may be traced to its primitive signification of ‘ under ;’ and fre- 
quently corresponds with our termination ‘ish ;’ as, jacio, ‘to throw ;’ subjicte, 
‘to cast under,’ ‘ to subject;’ rufus, ‘red ;’ subrufus, ‘reddish,’ that is, a litte 
‘under’ red ; rideo, ‘to laugh ;’ subrideo, ‘ to smile ;’ imeo, ‘ to fear ;’ subtimeo,' to 
fear a little ;’ tristis, ‘aad ;’ subtristis, ‘ a little sad.’ Sometimes it means some- 
thing secret, or clandestine ; as, gero, ‘to carry ;’ suggero, ‘ to carry under,’ ‘to 
suggest ;’ duco, ‘to lead ;’ subduco, ‘to lead away,’ ‘to withdraw privily.’ 

SUBTER signifies simply ‘under,’ or ‘ beneath ;’ as, labor, ‘to glide ;’ subter- 
labor, ‘to glide beneath,’ or something secret; as, fugio, ‘to fly; subterfugio, 
‘to fly away privily,’ ‘ to escape beneath the shelter of something.’ 

SUPER, ‘ upon,’ or ‘ over ;’ as, gradior, ‘ to go;’ supergredior, ‘ to go beyond,’ 
or ‘surpass ;’ scribo, ‘to write ;’ superscribo, ‘to write upon,’ ‘to superscribe.’ 

TRANS in composition has the same signification that it has by itself; as, eo, 
'to go ;’ transeo, ‘to pass over;’ adigo, ‘to drive; transadigo, ‘to pierce 
through.’ It sometimes drops its two final letters before other ounsonants ; as, do, 
' to give;’ trado, ‘ to give aver to another, and so ‘ to deliver,’ 


INTERJECTION. 


An Interjection is an indeclinable word thrown 
in between the parts of a sentence, to express some 
passion or emotion of the mind. 


Some [nterjections are natural sounds and common to all languages; as, Oh ! 


Interjections express in one word a whole sentenee, and thus fitly represent the 
quickness of the passions. 


The different passions have commonly different words to express them ; thus, 
. JOY ; as, evar! hey, brave, lo! 

GRIEF; as, ah, hei, heu, eheu ! ah, alas, woe is me! 

WONDER; as, pape! O strange! vah! hah! 

PRAISE; as, euge! well done! 

. AVERSION ; as, apége ! away, begone, avaunt, off, fie, tush! 

. EXCLAIMING ; as, OA, proh! 0! 

. SURPRISE or FEAR;; as, atat! ha, aha! 
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8 IMPRECATION ; as, va! woe, pox on’t! 

9. LAUGHTER ; as, ha, ha, he ! 
10. SILENCING; as, au, ’st, pax! silence, hush, ’st! 
11. CALLING ; as, eho, ehddum, io, ho! soho, ho, O! 
12. DERISION ; as, hut! away with! 
13. ATTENTION ; as, hem! ha! 


~ Some Interjections denote several different passions; thus, Vah is used to ex- 
press joy, and sorrow, and wonder, ¢c. 


Adjectives of the neuter gender are sometimes used for mterjections ; as, 
Malum ! witha mischief! Infandum! O shame! fy, fy! Mistrum! O wretch- 
ed! Nefas! O the villany! 


CONJUNCTION. 


A conjunction is an indeclinable word, which 
serves to join sentences together. 

Thus, “ You and I and the boy read Virgil,” is one sentence made up of these 
three, by the conjunction and twice employed ; fread Virgil; You read Virgil ; 
The boy reads Virgil. In like manner, “You and I read Virgil, but the boy 
reads Ovid,” is one sentence, made up of three, by the conjunctions and and but. 


Conjunctions, according to their different meaning, are divided into the follow- 
ing classes : 


3. COPULATIVE;; as, et, at, atque, que, and ; a&iam, quoque, item, also; cum, 
tum, both, and. Also their contraries, nec, néque, neu, neve, neither, nor. 
- 2, DISJUNCTIVE; as, aut, ve, vel, seu, sive, either, or, 

3. CONCESSIVE ; as, etsi, etiamsi, tametsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis, though, 
although, albeit. 


4. ADVERSATIVE; as, sed, verum, autem, al, ast, t, but; tamen, attamen, 
veruntdmen, verumenimvéro, yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless. 

5. CAUSAL; as, nam, namque, enim, for; quia, quippe, quoniam, because ; 
quod, that because. 

6. ILLATIVE or RATIONAL; as, ergo, ideo, igttur, idcirco, ittque, therefore ; 
quapropter, quocirca, wherefore; proinde, therefore; cum, quum, seeing, since ; 
guandoquidem, forasmuch as. 


7. FINAL or PERFECTIVE; as, ut, uéi, that, to the end that. 

8. CONDITIONAL ; as, si, sin, if; dum, modo, dummédo, provided, upon 
condition that ; siquidem, if indeed. 

9. EXCEPTIVE or RESTRICTIVE; as, ni, nisi, unless, except. 

10. DIMINUTIVE ; as, saliem cerie, at least. 


1]. SUSPENSIVE or DUBITATIVE;; as an, anne, num, whether; ne, annon, 
whether, not; necne, or not. 

12. EXPLETIVE; as, autem, vero, now, truly; quidem, equidem, indeed. 

13. ORDINATIVE ; as, deinde, thereafter; dentque, finally; insiiper, more- 
over; cetérum, moreover, but, however. 


14. DECLARATIVE; as, videlicet, sciltcet, nempe, nimirum, &c. to wit, 
namely. 


‘ 
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Obs. 1. The same words, as they are taken in different views, are both ad- 
verbs and conjunctions. Thus, an, anne, &c. are either interrogative adverbs, as, 
An scribit? he write? or, suspensive POS Re Oy NCO EN erate 
know not if he writes. 


Obe. 2. Some conjunctions, according to their natural order, stand first in . 
sentence ; as, Ac, alque, nec, neque, aut, vel, sive, at, sed, verum, nam, quand 
dem, quocirca, quare, sin, siquidem, prelerquam, &c.; some stand in the a a 
place ; as, Aulem, vero, quaque, » quidem, enim : and some may indifferently be put 
either first or second ; as, Etiam, equidem, licet, quamvis, shige Voit tamen, attd- 
men, namque, , quia, quoniam, quippe, ulpote, ut, utt, ergo, igitur, tdcirco, 
ttdque, proin propterea, St, Ri, NISt, 


Hence arose the division of them into Prepostttve, Subjunctive, and 
Common. To the subjunctive may be added these three, que, ve, ne, 
which are always joined to some other word, and are called Enelities; 
because, when put after a long syllable, they make the accent incline 
to that syllable; as in the following verse, 


Indoctusque pila, discive, trochive, quiescit. Horat. 


But when these enclitic conjunctions come after a short vowel, ney 
do not affect its pronunciation ; thus, 


Arbuteos fwtus, montandque fraga legebant. Ovid. 


SIGNIFICATIONS OF WORDS. 


The signification of a Latin word is the notion or thought which it 
conveyed to the mind of a Roman, and to express this clearly in ano- 
ther language is often a work of no small difficulty, and constitutes: 
one of the chief advantages derived from the study of the ancient 
classics. To translate accurately and elegantly from one language 
iato another, calls into exercise the highest powers of the mind; and 
hence a classical foundation has ever been considered by every intelli- 
gent scholar as the only basis of a truly liberal and solid education. 


Every word has a primitive and invariable sense, which it is most 
important to know. From this original signification the secondary 
and metaphorical are derived. This sense must be found by separat- 
ing compound words; by tracing derivative words to their roots, and 
by resolving compound ideas or notions into their simple parts. Cor- 
poreal words, such as, oculus, manus, &c. are easy, and seldom have 
more than one meaning. Incorporeal words, such as virtus, longitudo, 
nox, &c. are more difficult, as well as more frequent with the an- 
cients, and on these our greatest labour must be bestowed. 


The danger into which every English scholar, from the lowest 
class in the Grammar-school to the senior in college, is perpetually 
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liable to run, is that of translating Latin words into those which re- 
semble them in appearance and sound; as, virtus, ‘ virtue ;’ crimen, 
‘crime.’ Against this fault they should be continually on their guard, 
and to aid them in this, we shall briefly point out, first, some erroneous 
interpretations, and second, attempt to facilitate the knowledge of the 
true meanings of words. 


I. False significations not to be adopted. 


Amlitio does net mean ‘pride ;’ but rather, ‘love of honour,’ ‘ambition,’ 
‘vanity ;’ striving after honour and piquing one’s self on certain outward things ; 
liking to be praised, to display one’s self, and be in office. 

Aequor is, properly, ‘a level,’ or ‘flat,’ from @quus, ‘level,’ ‘even ;’ thence, 
‘the sea,’ because it is level. 

Amenus,‘ pleasant,’ ‘agreeable to the senses,’ particularly to the eyes ; thence 
peculiarly applied to places and situations; as, horti ameni, regioamana. Homo 
amenus, or fortuna amena, would be improper. 1t also means ‘ agreeable to the 
ears,’ as, verba amena. 

Animal from anima, ‘ breath,’ ‘life,’ denotes a living creature, and is therefore 
applied to homo and bestia. 


Apparére, not ‘ to appear,’ that is, to seem, but to appear, that is,‘ to be manifest;’ 
as, mendacium apparet, ‘ the falsehood is apparent ;’ nantes apparent, ‘men are 
seen swimming.’ 

Arma are properly ‘arms for defence,’ or ‘ armour ;' tela, ‘ weapons of offence,’ 
as darts, swords, &c. 


Avérus, (from avidus and eris,) ‘desirous of gold,’ ‘ avaricious ;’ not covetous 
generally. 


Calamitas is not every misfortune or trouble, but something accompanied with 
loss, and moust often be translated, ‘ loss,’ ‘ deprivation.’ 

Clemens is not, generally, ‘ merciful,’ but ‘soft,’ ‘mild,’ « gentle ;’ ‘one who is 
not easily provoked.’ 

Convincére, not ‘to convince,’ or convict, generally, but of a bad thing, as of 
theft, error, &c. In a good sense we use persuadére. 

Crimen, not ‘ transgression,’ unless that be implied in the charge ; but ‘charge,’ 
‘accusation.’ 

Divertére, not ‘to stop at an inn,’ but ‘to separate,’ when a number of people 
separate and go different ways. Devertere means ‘ to stop at an inn.’ 

Exsistere, or existere, means, 1. ‘to stand forth,’ ‘ to be in sight,’ ‘ to appear;’ 
2. ‘ to be.’ 

Imo, not merely ‘ yes,’ but ironically, something like our ‘ yea rather.’ 
Infuns, (non and fans participle of fari, ‘to speak,’) not every child, but ‘ an 
infant ;’ one that ‘cannot yet speak.’ 
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Legem ferre, 1. ‘to propese a law,’ or ‘introduce a bill; 2. ‘to make or pass 
a law.’ . 

Opinio, not every opinion, but such as ‘an n ungrounded suspicion,’ ‘ fancy ;’ 
opinari, ‘to fancy,’ ‘ to think.’ 

Pietas rust be understood according to the subject ; it denotes love to God, 
parents, children, relatives, and cat which will be shown by the con- 
nexion. 


Pubdlicus, not ‘ publie, before the people,’ but, 1. ‘ public,’ what happened in the 
name, by the command, or with respect to the state; as, bellum gerere publice, 
‘to carry on war in the name of the state ;’ 2. ‘ universal,’ ‘common,’ ‘ mean.’ 


Status, not merely ‘a fool,’ but ‘ thoughtless,’ ‘ hasty,’ ‘simple.’ 


Il. To facilitate the knowledge of the true 
meaning of words: 


First, we should observe whence a word is derived, as, animal, from 
anima, ‘life,’ thence ‘animal,’ or whatever lives :—cquor, ‘a level,’ 
from equus, ‘level,’ ‘even:’—mollis, from mobilis, (which is from 
moveo,) ‘moveable,’ ‘bending,’ ‘soft::—momentum, ‘ movement,’ for 
movimentum from moveo; hence res magni momenti, ‘a thing which 
has much weight in causing something, which was unsettled and in 
equilibrium, to be decided :’—prudens for providens, ‘seeing before 
hand.’ 


Second, the import of terminations should be understood. 
1. Quam, ‘any; guisquam, ‘ any one;’ usguam, ‘any where.’ 
2. CUNT: ‘ever, ‘soever;’ quicunque, ‘whosoever ;' ubicunque, ‘ whereso- 


ever.’ Que has the same force in many words : as, ulique, ‘howsoever,’ ‘ at all 
events,’ ‘ certainly.’ 


3. O and Uc in adverbs of place, denote ‘ whither ;’ as, eo, quo, huc, istuc, il- 
luc: Inc, ‘ whence,’ as, hinc, illinc: Ic, ‘ where,’ as, hic, illic. 


4. Osus denotes an‘ abundance,’ or ‘ fullness’ of any thing; as, ptscosus, ‘ full 
of fish ;’ annosus, ‘full of years;’ vinosus, maculosus, verbosus, &c. Idus also 
has the same import; as, floridus, ‘flowery ; herbidus, ‘ grassy,’ d&c. 

5. Ibilis denotes ‘facility,’ ‘ worth,’ ‘that something may be done,’ or ‘is 
worth doing ;’ as, credtbilis, ‘credible ;’ tolerabilis, amabilis, &c. To these be- 
long facilis, difictlis, which seem to stand for facibilis, &c. 


6. Fer, or ferus, from fero, denotes ‘ bearing,’ as pinifer, ‘pine bearing,’ &c. 


7. Eus and dtus denote the material; but are thus distinguished : eus denotes 
the solid material, dfus what it is adorned with; as, aureus, ‘ golden,’ ‘of gold ;’ 
auratus, ‘ gilded ;’ so, argenteus, argentatus ; ferreus, ferraius, &c. 

T 
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8. Alis, a ‘resemblance,’ or ‘ similarity ;’ as reg&iis, ‘kingly,’ ‘hee king,’ 
but regius, ‘royal,’ ‘belonging to a king;’ as, divitia regales, ‘ riches suited to @ 
king ; divitie regia, ‘ riches belonging to a king;’ 80, liberalis, ‘ suited to a free, 
well-born man,’ ‘ liberal,’ ‘ genteel.’ 


' 9. In verbs, urio denotes ‘an inclination’ or ‘desire ;’ as, esurio, ‘to desire to 
eat,’ ‘to be hungry;’ parturio, ‘to desire to bring forth,’ ‘to be in labour:’ Sco 
denotes ‘increase,’ or ‘growing;’ as, calesco, ‘to grow warm;’ ditesco, ‘to 
grow rich:’ To denotes ‘a repetition ;’ as, dicto, dictifo, ‘ to say often.’ See Fre- 
quentative and Inceptive Verbs, pages 192 and 193. 

10. Etum and éum denote a place or situation; as, dumétum, ‘a place of 
bushes,’ or ‘ full of bushes ;’ vinetum, ‘a vineyard ;’ museum, ‘an abode of the 
Muses,’ ‘ a study,’ or‘ library ;’ arium denotes a place or habitation ; as, aviart- 
um, ‘an aviary ;’ sacrarium, ‘a place for sacred things,’ ‘ a chapel.’ 

11. In verbal nouns, or denotes a male, iz a female agent, to and ws (of the 
fourth declension) the action; as, victor, ‘a conqueror ;’ victriz, ‘a conqueress ;’ 
actor, ‘a pleader;’ actio, ‘the suit ;’ qguesitor, ‘an inquirer ;’ questus, ‘ com- 
plaint.’ 

12. Mentum denotes what any thing is fit for; as, condimentum, ‘ something 
for seasoning,’ ‘ seasoning ;’ atramentum, ‘something for blacking,’ ‘ blacking,’ 
‘ink.’ 

Third. In words which have several meanings, we must try to get 
the proper and first meaning, from which the rest may be derived, and 
see if there be a connexion between the original and secondary sense 
which leads from one to the other. 

Ambire, 1. ‘to go round’ any thing, or from one to another: 2. ‘to solicit an 
office,’ because at Rome the candidates ‘went round’ to beg for votes, or be- 


cause going around for any thing shows a desire after it; hence, ambitio 1. ‘the 
soliciting an office’ by going round after it ; 2. ‘desire of honour,’ ‘ ambition.’ 


Ango, 1. ‘to make narrow,’ ‘to tie fast,’ as the throat; 2. ‘to cause anguish.’ 


. Adfligo or Affligo (from ad and fligo) 1. ‘to dash a thing against’ something, as 
the wall, the ground: 2. ‘to drive to the ground,’ ‘to make unfortunate,’ ‘to 
afflict.’ 

Callidus, ‘thick skinned,’ ‘ having hard Inmps’ from much labour, which sup- 
poses practice and experience: 2. ‘experienced,’ ‘ skilful.’ 


Calamitas, 1. ‘injury to the stalk,’ (from calamus, ‘a stalk’): 2. ‘a great loss’ 
or ‘ hurt,’ or misfortune attended with loss ; as when one loses his property. 


Confutare and refutare, 1. ‘to quench boiling water by pouring in cold;’ 2. 
‘to damp, drive back, confute.’ 


Egregius, 1. ‘chosen from the flock;’ 2. ‘ excellent.’ . 


Gratia 1. ‘ agreeableness ;’ 2, gratia hominis, ‘ the favour which one has with 
the people,’ or ‘ which he has towards others ;’ 3. ‘complaisance ;’ 4. ‘ thanks.’ 
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Offendere, 1. inadvertently to tread or ‘stumble against any thing ;’ 2. ‘ to find, 
meet with;’ 3. ‘tohurt;’ 4. ‘ to commit a fault,’ ‘ to offend ;’ 5. ‘ to be unfortu- 
nate.’ 


Persona, 1.‘ a mask ;’ 2. ‘ person,’ ‘ part,’ or ‘ character,’ whether real or as- 
sumed, for the ancient actors wore ‘ masks’ which corresponded to their assumed 
character ; 3. ‘ person,’ the man himself’; mea persona,‘ my person,’ ‘1.’ 

Probus, 1. ‘ good,’ ‘genuine,’ ‘ sincere,’ when any thing is what it was taken 
for ; as, aurum probum ; 2. ‘good,’ * honourable,’ ‘ upright,’ as, probus amicus, 
‘a sincere friend.’ 

Scrupulus, 1. ‘a small stone ;’ 2. any ‘obstacle ;’ 3. ‘ hesitation,’ ‘ uncertainty,’ 
‘ scruple.’ 

Sublevare, 1. ‘to raise on high;’ 2. ‘to help,’ ‘ to stand by ;’ 3. ‘to lighten.’ 


SYNTAX, 


OR 


CONSTRUCTION OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 


SENTENCES. 


A Senrence is any thought of the mind expressed by two or more 
words put together; as, Jread. The boy reads. Virgil. 


That part of grammar, which teaches to put words rightly together 
in sentences, is called Syntax or Construction. 


Words in sentences have a two-fold relation to one another; 


namely, that of Concord or Agreement ; and that of Government or 
Influence. 


Concord, is when one word agrees with another in some accidents ; 
as, in gender, number, person, or vase. 


Government, is when one word requires another to be put in a cer- 
tain case, or mode. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 


1. In every sentence there must be a verb and a nominative ex- 
pressed or understood. 


2. Every adjective must have a substantive expressed or under- 
stood 


3. All the cases of Latin nouns, except the nominative and voca- 
tive, must be governed by some other word. 


4. The genitive is governed by a substantive noun expressed or un- 
derstood : or by a verbal adjective. 


5. The dative is governed by adjectives and verbs. 


6. The accusative is governed by an active verb, or by a preposi- 
tion; or is placed before the infinitive. 


7. The vocative stands by itself, or has an interjection joined 
with it. 


8. The ablative is governed by a preposition expressed or under- 
stood. 


9. The infinitive is governed by some verb or adjective. 
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* The two general divisions of Syntax in this 
Grammar areinto SIMPLE SENTENCES and 
COMPOUND SENTENCES. The latter will 
be found under rule L VII—‘ The construction of 
Relatives.’ 


* A Simpie Senrenceis that which has but one nominative and one 
verb; as, preceptor docet, ‘the master teaches;’ a Compounp SEn- 
TENCE is that which has more than one nominative and one verb; as, 
preceptor, qui docet, labérat, ‘the master, who teaches, is sick ;’ here 
the relative pronoun qui introduces another verb, docet, into the sen- 
tence. 


*In a Sorpic Sentences there is only one Subject and one Attrt- 
bute or Predicate. The Subject is the word, (whether it denotes a 
thing or a person) of which something is said : the Predicate is what 
is said of the subject. The father is learned. Here ‘the father’ is 
the Subject of discourse, or the person spoken of; ‘learned’ the Pre- 
dicate, or what we affirm concerning the subject. Sometimes the 
subject is accompanied by an adjective; as, the fine book is lost ; here 
‘the fine book’ is the subject, and ‘lost’ the predicate. 


*In a COMPOUND SENTENCE thefe are either several sub- 
jects and one predicate, or several predicates and one subject, or both 
several predicates and several subjects; as, ‘My father, mother, bro- 
ther and sister are dead ;'—-here, the predicate dead belorigs to the four 
subjects, father, mother, brother and sister, which taken together form 
a plural; the predicate therefore with the verb should be plural. The 
subject is often separated from its predicate; as, ‘my father, who has 
been absent many weeks, has not yet written ;’ where the words, my 
father has not yet. written forma sentence, between which another 
sentence, who has been absent many weeks, is interposed : In the in- 
terposed sentence, who is the subject, absent the predicate. 


CONCORD. 


_ The following words agree together in sentences. 1. A substan- 
tive with a substantive. 2. Au adjective with a substantive. 3. A 
verb with a nominative. 


1. Agreement of one Substantive with another. 


Rute I. (1) Substantives signifying the same 
thing agree in case; as, | 
: T2 
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Ctcéro orator, Cicero the orator; Cuicerénia oratoris, Of Cicero the orator. 
Urbs Athéne, The city Athens; Urbis Athénarum, Of the city Athens. 


*(2) This addition to a substantive, called Apposition, is properly a 
short mode of speaking for qui, que, quod, or cum with the verb sum ; 
as, Cicero, Consul, hoc fecit ‘Cicero the Consul did this,’ the same 
as, Cicero, cum consul esset, hoc fecit. 


*(3) Itis not necessary that the nouns agree in gender, number or 
person; as, Magnum pauperies approbrium, Hor. where opprobrium, 
which is neuter, agrees in case with pauperies, fem! But if it be pos- 
sible they should agree in gender and number: thus, docuit hoc me 
usus, magister optimus, ‘ experience, which is the best master, taught 
me this:’ if for usus we substitute exercitatio, fem. we should say, 
magistra optima. 


*(4) When a plural appellative is used as descriptive of two or 

more proper names of different genders, it must be of the more worthy 

ender; as, Ad Ptolemaeum Cleopatramque reges legati missi, Liv. 
in which reges is equivalent to regem et reginam. 


*(44) Sometimes the latter substantive is put in the Genitive; as, 
Fons Timavi, for Timavus, Virg. 


2. Agreement of an Adjective with a Substantive. 
II. (5) Adjectives, including Adjective pro- 


nouns and Participles, agree with their Substan- 
tives in gender, number, and case; as, 


Bonus vir, a good man; Boni viri, good men. 
Femina casia, a chaste woman ; Femine caste, chaste women. 
Dulce pomum, a sweet apple ; Dulcia poma, sweet apples. 


And so through all the cases and degrees of comparison. 


Obs. 1. (6) The substantive is frequently understood, or its place 
supplied by an infinitive ; and then the adjective is put in the neuter 
gender; as, triste, sc. negotium, a sad thing. Virg.; T'uum scire, the 
same with tua scientia, thy knowledge. Pers. We sometimes, 
however, find the substantive understood in the feminine; as, Non 
posteriores feram, sup. partes. Ter. 


Obs. 2. (7) An adjective often supplies the place of a substantive ; 
as, Certus amicus, a sure friend; Bona ferina, good venison; Sum- 
mum bonum, the chief good: Homo being understood to amicus, caro 
to ferina, and negotium to bonum. A substantive is sometimes used 
ag an adjective ; as, incdla turba vocant, the inhabitants: Ovid. Popu- 
lum late regem, Virg. for regnantem, ‘ruling.’ yg 
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_ Obs. 3. (8) These adjectives, primus, medius, ultimus, extrémus, 
wnfimus, tmus, summus, supremus, reliquus, cetéra, usually signify 
the first part, the middle part, &c. of any thing; as, Media nox, the 
middle part of the night; Summa arbor, the highest part of a tree. 


*(9) An adjective joined with two substantives of different gen- 
ders, generally agrees with that one which is chiefly the subject of dis- 
course, though sometimes with the nearest, although it may not be the 
principal one; as, non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, Cic. where 
dtcenda agrees with stultitia, instead of dicendus, to agree with error. 
But if the principal substantive be the name of a man or woman, the 
adjective agrees with it; as, Semiramis puer esse credita est, Justin. 
not creditus to agree with puer. 

Obs. 4. (10) Whether the adjective or substantive ought to be placed first in 
Latin, no certain rule can be given. Only if the substantive be a monosyllable, 


and the adjective a polysyllable, the substantive is elegantly put first; as, vir 
clarisstmus, res prestantissima, &c. 


3. Agreement of a Verb with a Nominative. 


III. (11) A Verb agrees with its Nominative 
in number and person; as, 


neo lego, I read. Nos legimus, We read. 
uw scribis, ‘Thou writest or you write. Vos scribitis, Ye or you write. 
Preceptor docet, The master teaches. Preceptores ducent, Masters teach. 


And so through all the modes, tenses, and numbers. 


Obs. 1. (12) Ego and nos are of the first person; tw and vos, of 
the second person; zlle, and all other words, of the third. ‘The nomi- 
native of the first and second person in Latin is seldom expressed, un- 
less for the sake of emphasis or distinction; as, Tues patrénus, tu 
pater. Ter. Tu legis, ego scribo. 


Obs. 2. (13) An infinitive or some part of a sentence, often sup- 
plies the place of a nominative; as, Mentirz est turpe, to lie is base; 
Diu non perlitdtum tenuit dictatorem ; the sacrifice not being attend- 
ed with favourable omens, detained the dictator for a long time. Liv. 
7, 8. Sometimes the neuter pronoun zd or allud is added, to express 
the meaning more strongly ; as, Facére que libet, id est esse regem. 
Sallust. 


Obs. 3. (14) The infinitive mode often supplies the place of the 
third person of the imperfect of the indicative; as, Milites fugére, the 
soldiers fled, for fugiébant, or fugére cepérunt. Invidére omnes mihi, 
for invidébant. This is called the historical infinitive, and is only 
used in animated narration. . 


Obs. 4. (15) A collective noun may be joined with a verb either of 
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the singular or of the plural number; as, Multitido stat or stant; the 
roultitude stands, or stand. 


A collective noun, when joined with a verb singular, expresses many consider- 
ed asone whole; but when joined with a verb plural, signifies many meperately 
or as individuals. Hence if an adjective or participle be subjoined to the verb, 
when of the singular number, they will agree both in gender and number with 
the collective noun; butif the verb be plural, the adjective or participle will be 
plural also, and of the same gender with the individuals of which the collective 
noun is composed ; as, Pars erant cesi: Pars obnize trudunt, sc. formice. Virg. 
fEn. 1v. 406. Magna pars rapte, sc. virgines. Liv. 1. 9. Sometimes, however, 
though more rarely, the adjective is thus used in the singular ; as, Pars arduus, 
Virg. Amn. VIL. 624. 


* (16) The nominative fails to the third person of certain verbs, especially 
those which mean ‘tosay,’ ‘to tell,’ &c.; as, aiunt, dicunt, ferunt, narrant, that is, 
Aomines. So also with the third person of swm when quiz follows and represents 
the subject ; as, est qui dicat, for est aliquis qui dicat, ‘ there ie some one who 
gays: 80, sunt quos juvat, Hor. 


* (17) With certain verbs a nominative is always wanting; as passive verbs 
used impersonally; as, parctlur mihi, ‘I am spared,’ literally, ‘ it is spared to me.’ 
So with the gerund ; as, mzhi est eundum, ‘I must go.’ So also ia the expression 
venit mihi in mentem illius diei, where illius diet seems to stand for the noinina- 
tive: but perhaps negotzum or memoria is to be supplied. 


* (18) Sometimes the Nominative which fails must be supplied from the pre- 
ceding sentence ; as, et, in quem primum egress sunt locum, Troja vocatur, (Liv. 
1. 1.) where the nom. hic from the preceding locum is understood with vocatur ; 
or better, ef locus in quem egressi sunt T'roja vocatur. Sometimes from the fol- 
lowing ; a8, vaslatur agri, quod inter urbem ac Fidenas est, ‘ there was so much 
land laid waste as was between Rome &c.; (Liv. 1. 14.) where id governing 
agri is nom. to vastatur ; and quod is used, as elsewhere, for guantum. 


Accusative before the Infinitive. 


IV. (19) The infinitive mode has an accusa- 
tive before it; as, 


Gaudeo te valére, { am glad that you are well. 


Obs. 1. (20) The particle that in English, is the sign of the accu- 
sative before the infinitive in Latin, when it comes between two verbs, 
without expressing intention or design. Sometimes the particle is 
omitted ; as, Aiunt regem adventare, They say the king is coming, 
that being understood. 


Obs. 2. (21) The accusative before the infinitive alwavs depends upon some 


other verb, commonly on a neuter or substantive verb; but seldom on a verb 
taken in an active sense. 


ie i Sr) Gey infinitive, with net accusative before it, seems sometimes to 
supply the place of a nominative ; as, est milit y i 
eoesi ae Watbaietn inne 3 urpe item fugére, oo a soldier 
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Obs. 4. (23) The infinitive esse or fuisse, must frequently be supplied, espe- 
cially after participles; as, Hostium exercttum cesum fusumque cognovi, Cic. 
Sometimes both the accusative and infinitive are understood ; as, Pollicttus sus- 
cepturum, scil. me esse, Ter. 


Obs. 5. (24) The infinitive may frequently be otherwise rendered by the con- 
junctions, gitod, ut, ne, or quin ; as, Gaudeu te valére, i. e. quod valeas, or opter 
tuam bonam valetudinem: Jubeo vos bene sperare, or ut bene sperétis ; Proksbeo 
eum ezire, or ne exeat: Non dubito eum fecisse, or much better, guin fecérit. Scio 

od filius amet, Piaut. for filium amare. Miror, st potuit, for eum potuisse. Cic. 

emo dubitat, ut popilus Romanus omnes virtitte superarit, for popilum Romanum 
superasse. Nep. animi sententia juro, ut ego rempublicam non desétram, for 
me non deserturum esse. Liv. xxii. 59. : 


* (25) Care should be taken in using this construction not to render the mean- 
ing ambiguous, as in the famous answer of the oracle ; Aio te, acida, Romanos 
vincere posse, in which it could not be ascertained from the mere words, which 
party was to prove victorious. ‘The ambiguity might be prevented by changing 
the active into the passive voice. 


The same Case after a Verb as before it. 


V. (26) Any Verb may have the same Case 
after it as before it, when both words refer to the 
same thing; as, 


ee sum discipilus, I am a scholar. 

vocaris Joannes, You are named John. 

Illa incédit regina, She walks as a queen. 

Scio illum habéri sapientem, I know that he is esteemed wise. 
Scto vos esse discipulos, I know that you are scholars. 


So Redeo iralus, jaceo supplexr ; Evadent digni, they will become worthy ; Rem- 
publicam defendi adolescens ; nolo esse longus, I am unwilling to be tedious ; 
Malim vidéri timidus, quam parum prudens. Cic. Non licet mthi esse negligent. 
Cic. Natura dedit omnibus esse beatis. Claud. Cupio me esse clementem ; cupto 
non puldri mendacem; Vult esse medium, sc. se, He wishes to be neuter. Cic. 
Disce esse pater ; Hoc est esse patrem? sc. eum. Ter. Id est, domtnum, non impe- 
ratorem esse. Sallust. 


Obs. 1. (27) This rule implies nothing else but the agreement of 
an adjective with a substantive, or of one substantive with another ; 
for those words in asentence which refer to the same object, must al- 
ways agree together, how much soever disjoined. 


Obs. 2. (28) The verbs which most frequently have the same case 
after them as before them, are: 


1. Substantive and neuter verbs; as, Sum, fio, forem, and extsto ; 
e€0, vento, sto, sedeo, evddo, jaceo, fugio, &c. 


2. The passive of verbs of naming, judging, &c. as, Dicor, appellor, 
vocor, nominor, nunctipor; to which add, videor, existtmor, creor, con= 
stituor, salutor, designor, &c, | 


' - 
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(29) These and other like verbs admit after them only the nominative, accusa- 
tive, or dative. When they have before them the genitive, they have after them 
an accusative; as, Intérest omnium esse bonos, scil. se, it ia the interest of all to 
be good. In some cases we can use either the nom. or accus. promiscuously ; a8, 
Cupio dici doctus or doctum, sc. me dici ; Cupto esse clemens, non putari mendaz ; 

esse medius. : 

Obs. 3. (30) When any of the above verbs are placed between two nomina- 
tives of different numbers, they commonly agree in number with the former; as 
Dos est decem talenta, Her dowry is ten talents. ‘Ter. Omnia pontus erunt. Ovid. 
But sometimes with the latter; as, Amantium ire amoris integratio est, The 
quarrels of lovers is a renewal of love. Ter. So when an adjective is applied to 
two substantives of different genders, it commonly agrees in gender with that 
substantive which is most the subject of discourse; as, Oppidum est vd eapsete 
Posidonia. Plin. Sometimes, however, the adjective agrees with the nearer 
substantive ; as, Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda. Cic. 


Obs. 4. (31) When the infinitive of any verb, particularly the substantive verb 
esse, has the dative befure it, governed by an Impersonal verb, or any other word, 
it may have after it either the dative or the accusative ; as, Licet muhi esse beato, 
I may be happy ; or, licet mihi esse beatum, me, being understood ; thus, lécet mihz 
(me) esse bedtum. ‘I'he dative before esse is often to be supplied ; as, Licet esse 
beatum. One may be happy, scil. alicui, or homint. 


Obs. 5. (32) The poets use certain forms of expression, which are not to be 
imitated in prose; as, Rettulit Ajar Jovis esse pronépos, for se esse pronepotem. 
Ovid. Met. x11. 141. Cum patéris sapiens emendatusque vocéri, for te vocari sa- 

nentem, &ic. Horat. Ep. 1. 16. 30. Acceptum reftro versibus esse nocens. Ovid. 
umque puldvit jam bonus esse socer. Lucan. 


GOVERNMENT. 
I. THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


VI. (33) One Substantive governs another in 
the genitive, (when the latter Substantive signifies 
a different thing from the former.) 


* (34) This rule might perhaps be better expressed, thus: 


. The latter of two Substantives signifying dif- 
ferent things, is put in the Genitive, when it ex- 
ised the Possessor, Cause, or Source of the 
ormer ; as, 


Amor Dei, The love of God. Lex natire, The law of nature. 
Domus Cestris, The house of Cesar, or Czsar’s house. 


* (35) The Genitive has three senses. 1. It is used actively or denotes an 
action,—-that one does any thing; as, Victoria Ceséris, ‘the victory of Cesar.’ 
that is, which Cesar gains. 2. It is used possessively, denoting that the thing 
which is put in the Genitive has or possesses something ; as, liber patris, ‘ the 


-_- 
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father’s book,’ ‘the book which belongs to the father.’ 3. It is used objectively, 
that is, denotes the object, whether person or thing, to which the action is di- 
rected ; as, amor met, ‘love for me.’ 


Obs. 1. (36) When one substantive is governed by another in the genitive, it 
eXpresses in general the relation of property or possession, and therefore is often 
elegantly turned into a possessive adjective ; as, Domus patris, or paterna, a fa- 
ther’s house ; Filius heri or herilis, a master’s son; and among the poets, Labor 
Herculeus, for Hercilis ; Ensis Evandrius,for Evandri. 


* (37) The Genitive also sometimes follows substantives to denote their use 
or service ; as, abaci vasa, Cic. ‘ plate for the sideboard.’ Apparatus urbium 
expugnandarum, Liv. ‘Instruments for attacking cities.’ 


Obs. 2. (38) When the substantive noun in the genitive signifies a person, it 
may be taken either in an active or a passive sense ; thus, Amor Dei, the love of 
God, either means the love of God towards us, or our love towards him: So 
cartias patris, signifies either the affection of a father to his children, or theirs to 
him. But often the substantive can only be taken either in an active orina 
sive sense ; thus, Zimor Dei always implies Deus timétur ; and Providentia vei, 
Deus providet. So, caritas ipsius soli, affection to the very soil. Liv. ii. 1. 


Obs. 3. (39) Both the former and latter substantive are sometimes to be un- 
derstood ; as, Hectéris Androméche, scil. uxor ; Ventum est ad Vesta, scil. edem 
or templum; Ventum est tria millia, scil. passuum ; three miles. 


* (40) The Latins often put an adjective instead of a genitive ; as, laus ali- 
ena, for alienorum, Cic. See (36) 


* (41) Instead of a genitive, verbal substantives are sometimes followed by 
the case which the verb, from which they are derived, governs; as, Quid tibi 
hanc curatio est rem? Plaut. for hujus ret, because curare governs an accusa- 
tive. Soin Cic. Quodsi justitia est obtemperatio scriptis legibus inslitutisque po- 
pulorum ; because oblemperare governs a dative. 


Obs. 4. (42) We find the dative often used after a verb for the genitive, par- 
ticalarly among the poets; as, cui corpus porrigttur, whose body is extended. 
Virg. Ain. vi. 596. : 


Obs. 5. (43) Some substantives are joined with certain prepositions ; as, Amt- 
Citta, inimicitia, pax, cum altquo; Amor in, vel erga, aliquem ; Gaudium de re; 
Cura de altquo ; Mentio illius, vel de illo; Quies ab armis ; Fumus ex incendis ; 
Predator ex sociis, for soctorum. Suall. &c. 


Obs. 6. (44) The genitive in Latin is often rendered in English by several 
other particles besides of ; as, Descensus Averni, the descent to Avernus; Pru- 
dentia juris, skill in the law. 


(45) SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS are governed in the geni- 
tive like substantive nouns; as, pars met, a part of me. 


(46) So aiso adjective pronouns, when used ns substantives, or having a noun 
understood ; as, Liber ejus, illius, hujus, &c. the book of bim, or his book, sc. 
hominis ; the book of her, or her book, sc. feemtne. Libri eorum, or earum, 
their books ; Cujus liber, the book of whom, or whose book ; Quorum libri, whose 
books, &c. But we always say, meus liber, not met: pater noster, not nostri ; 
suum jus, not sui. 
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(47) When a passive sense is expressed, we use mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, 
nosirum, vestrum ; but we use their possessives when an active sense is express- 
ed ; as, Amor mei, The love of me, that is, The love wherewith I am loved 5 
Amor meus, My love, that is, the love wherewith I love. We find, however, 
the possessives sometimes used passively, and their primitives taken actively ; 
1 Odium tuum, Hatred of thee. Ter. Phorm. v. 8. 27. Labor mei, My labour. 

Jaut. 


(48) The possessives meus, tuus, suus, roster, vester, have sometimes nouns, 
pronouns, and participles after them in the genitive ; as, Pectus tuum homints 
simplicis, Cic. Phil ii. 43. Noster duérum eventus. Liv. Tuum ipsius studium. 
Cic. Mea scripta, imentis, &c. Hor. Solins meum peccatum corrigi non potest. 
Cic. Jd martmé quemque decet, quod est cujusque suum mazime. ld. * The rea- 
son of this is, because the adjective pronouns are equivalent to the genitive of 
the personal ; as, pectus iuum hominis is the same as pectus tut, hominis, d&c. 
where hominis would agree in case with tui. 


(49) The reciprocals SUI and SUUS are used, when the action of the verb 
is reflected, as it were, upon the nominative ; as, Cato interfécit se, Miles defen- 
det suam vitam ; Dicit se scripturum esse. We find, however, ts or ille some- 
times used in examples of this kind ; as, Deum agnosctmus ex opertbus ejus. Cic. 
acre aaent Rauracis, ul una cum its proficiscantur, for una secum. Ces. See 
page 87. 


VII. (50) If the latter Substantive have an 
Adjective of praise or ‘dispraise joined with it, 
they may be put in the genitive or ablative; as, 


Vir summe prudentia, or summa pee A man of great wisdom. 
Puer proba indolis, or proba indole, A boy of a good dispusition. 


* (51) This Genitive or Ablative is called the GENITIVE or ABLATIVE of 
QUALITY, and the rule wuuld have been better expressed by saying‘ an adjec- 
tive of voce instead of praise or dispraise. ‘This Genitive or Ablative is used 
to express—1. PROPERTY or CHARACTER ; a8, puer bone indolis ; adolescens sum- 
ma virtule. 2. ForM ; as, mulier forme pulchre, or egregia forma. 3. WorTH, 
RANK ; 08, homo parvi pretit. 4. POWER ; as, homo sui jurig, ‘a man at his own 
disposal,’ ‘one who is his own master.’ 5. WEIGHT; as, lapis centum librarum. 
6. ‘lime ; a8, exilium decem annorum, ‘a banishment of ten years.’ 7. LENGTH, 
Size, &c. ; a8, testudo pedum sexaginta. 


Obs. 1. (52) The ablative here is not properly governed by the foregoing sub- 
stantive, but by some preposition understood ; as, cum, de, ex, in, &c. Thus, 
Vir summa prudentid is the same with vir cum summa prudeniia. 


Obs. 2. (53) In some phrases the genitive is only used ; as, Magni formica 
labéris, the laborious ant; Vir ami subsellit, homo mintmi pretit, a person of the 
lowest rank. Homo nullius stipendii, a man of no experience in war, Sallust. 
Non multi cibt hospitem accipies, sed multi joci. Cic. Ager trium jugérum. In 
others only the ablative ; as, Es bono animo, Be of good courage. Mird sum 
alacritate ad litigandum. Cic. Capite aperto est, His head is bare ; obvolitto, co- 
vered. Captte et supercilio semper est rasis. Id. Mulier magno natu. Liv, 
Sometimes both are used in the same sentence ; as, Adolescens, eximid spe, sum- 
me virlitis. Cic. The ablative more frequently occurs in prose than the geni- 
tive. Qui nunquam egro corpore fuerunt, Cic. 
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Obs. 3. (54) Sometimes the adjective agrees in case with the former substan- 
tive, and then the latter substantive is put in the ablative: thus, we say, either, 
Vir prestantis ingenit, or prestanti ingenio; or Vir prestans ingenio, and some- 
times prestans ingenu. Among the poets the latter substantive is frequently 
put in the accusative by a Greek construction, secundum, or quad ad being un- 
derstood by the figure commonly called Synecdéche; as, Miles fractus membra, 
i. e. fractus secundum or quod ad membra, or habens membra fracta. Horat. Os 
Aumerosque deo similis. Virg. 


.- 


Adjectives taken as Substantives. 


VIII. (55) An adjective in the neuter gender 
without a substantive governs the genitive; as, 


Multum pecunie, Much money. Quid rei est? What is the matter? 


Obs. 1. (56) This manner of expression is more co than Mulla pecunia, 
and therefore is much used by the best writers; as, Plus eloquentia, minus sa- 
pientia, tantum fidei, id negotti ; Quicquid erat patrum, reos dicéres. Liv. Id loci ; 
Ad hoc etatis. Sallust. 


Obs. 2. (57) The adjectives which thus govern the genitive like substantives, 
generally signify quantity ; as, multum, plus, plurtmum, tantum, quantum, minus, 
mintmum, &c. ‘To which add, hoc, illud, istud, id, quid, aliquid, quidvis, quid- 
dam, &c. Plus and quid almost always govern the genitive, and therefore by 
some are thought to be substantives. 


* (58) Tuntum with the genitive always means ‘so much,’ ‘so many:’ but 
when it means ‘so great,’ it is always an adjective, and agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number, and case. Thus, tantus labor, ‘80 great a labour ; 
tantum laboris, ‘eo much labour ;’ tantum negolium, ‘so weighty a business ;’ 
tantum negolit, ‘s0 much business,’ or ‘trouble :’ it is therefore incorrect to say 
that fantum laboris is put for tantus labor. So with quantum, ‘how much ;’ as, 
quantum nogotium, ‘ how great,’ or ‘how important a business ;’ quantum negotii, 
“how much business,’ or ‘ trouble.’ 


Obs. 3. (59) Nihil, and these neuter pronouns quid, aliquid, &c. elegantly 
govern neuter adjectives of the first and second declension in the genitive; as, 
nihil sincéri, no sincerity ; but seldom govern in this manner adjectives of the 
third declension, particularly those which end in is and e; as, Neyuid hostile 
timérent, not hostilis: we find, however, quicguid cividis. Liv. v. 3. 


Obs. 4. (60) Plural adjectives of the neuter gender also govern the genitive, 
commonly the genitive plural; as, Angusia vidrum, Opdca locorum, Telliris 
operta, loca being understood. So, Amara curdrum, aciia belli, sc. negotia. Horat. 
An adjective, indeed, of any gender may have n genitive after it, with a sub- 
stantive understood ; as, Amicus Cesdris, Patria Ulyssis, &c. 


Opus and Usus. 


IX. (61) Opus and Usus, signifying need, re- 
quire the ablative; as, 


Est opus pecunia, There is need of money ; Usus virtbus, Need of strength. 
U 
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Obs. 1. (62) Opus and uwsus are substantive nouns, and do not govern the ab- 
lative of themselves, but by some preposition, as pro or the like, understood. 
They sometimes also, although more rarely, govern the genitive ; as, Lectionis 
opus est. Quinct. Opéra usus est. Liv. Temporis opus est. Liv. 


Obs. 2. (63) Opus is often construed like an indeclinable adjective ; as, Duz 
nobis opus est. We need a general. Cic. Dices nummos mihi opus esse. Id. 
Nobis exempla opus sunt. Id. 


* (64) Hence it is seen that opus is used in two ways; 1. PERSONALLY, thet 
is, it has its subject with which it agrees in the Nominative, and is found in both 
numbers; as, liber est mthi opus ; libri sunt mihi opus ; libri mihi opus fuerunt, &c. 
2. LsrPxRsoNaLLy, with est like other impersonal verbs, in which case it bas its 
subject in the Ablative; as, Auctoritate tua nubis opus est. In both usages the 
person to whom something is necessary, is put in the Dative. 


Obs. 3. (65) s is elegantly joined with the perfect participle; as, Opus 
maturdto, need of haste ; consulto, Need of deliberation; Quid facto usus 
est? Ter. The participle has sometimes a substantive joined with it; as, Mihz 
opus fuit Hirtio convento, It behoved me to meet with Hirtius. Cic. 


Obs. 4. (66) Opus is sometimes joined with the infinitive, or the subjunctive 
with ut; as, Siguid forte, sit, quod opus sit sciri. Cic. Nunc tibi opus est, @zram 
utte adsimiles. Plaut. Sive opus est imperita@re equis. Horat. It is often placed 
absolutely, i. e. without depending on any other word ; as, sic opus est; # opus 


sit, &c. 
Il. THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Adjectives governing the Genitive. 


X. (67) Verbal adjectives, or such as signify 
an affection of the mind, govern the genitive ; as, 


Avidus gloria, Desirous of glory. Ignarus fraudis, Ignorant of fraud. 
Memor beneficiorum, Mindful of favours. 


(68) To this rule belong, I. Verbal adjectives in AX; as, capax, 
edax, ferax, tenax, pertinax, &c. and certain participial adjectives in 
NS and TUS; as, amans, appétens, cupiens, insdlens, sctenss con- 
sulius, doctus, expertus, insuétus, insolitus, &c. II. Adjectives ex- 
pressing various affections of the mind; 1. Desire, as, avdrus, cupi- 
dus, studiosus, &c. 2. Knowledge, ignorance, and doubting; as, 
callidus, certus, certior, conscius, gnarus, peritus, prudens, &c. IZg- 
narus, incertus, inscius, impridens, imperitus, immémor, rudis ; 
ambiguus, dubtus, suspensus, &c. 3. Care and diligence, and the 
contrary ; as, anxtus, curidsus, soliciltus, providus, diligenss incurt- 
dsus, securus, negligens, &c. 4. Fear and confidence ; as, formido- 
losus, pavidus, timidus, trepidus ; tmpavidus, interritus, intrepidus 
5. Guilt and innocence ; as, noxius, reus, suspectus, compertus ; tn- 
NOLIUS, tnndcens, insons. 
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(69) To these add many adjectives of various significations; as, eager antmi; ar- 
dens, audaz, aversus, diversus, egregius, erectus, falsus, feliz, fessus, furens, ingens, 
inttger, letus, prestans animi; modicus voli ; intéger vile ; sert studiorum. Hor. 
But we say, ger peditbus, ardens in cupiditattbus, prestans doctrind, modicus 
cultu; Lotus negotio, de re, or propter rem, &c. and never weger pedum, &c. 


Obs. 1. (70) Verbals in NS are used both as adjectives and = 
ticiples; thus, patiens algoris, able to bear cold; and patiens algo- 
rem, actually bearing cold. So, amans virtutis, and amans virtutem ; 
doctus grammatice, skilled in grammar; doctus grammaticam, one 
who has learned it. 


Obs. 2. (71) Many of these adjectives vary their construction; as, avidus in 
pecuniis. Cic. Avidior ad rem. Ter. Jure cunsultus and peritus, or juris. Cic. 
Rudis literarum, in jure civilt. Cic. Rudis arte,ad mala. Ovid. Doctus Latiné, 
Lafinis litéris. Cic. Assuétus labore, in Omnia. Liv. Mense herili. Virg. In- 
suétus moritbus Romdnis, in the dat. Liv. Laboris, ad onéra portandu. Ces. 
Desuétus bello et triumphis, in the dat. or abl. rather the dat. Vite. Anzius, 
solicitus, securus, de re aliqua ; diltzens, in, ad, de. Cic. Negligens in aliquem, in 
or de re: Reus de vi, criminibus. Cic. Cerlior factus de re, rather than rei. Cic. 


Obs. 3. (72) The genitive after these adjectives is thought to be governed by 
causa, in re, or in negolio, or sume such word understood ; as, Cupidus laudis, 
i. e. causd or in re laudis, desirous of praise, that is, on account of, or in the mat- 
ter of praise. But many of the adjectives themselves may be supposed to con- 
tain, in their own signification, the force of a substantive ; thus, studidsus pecunia, 
fond of money, is the same with habens studium pecunie, having a fondness for 
money. 


* (73) The following Adjectives are found with the Genitive Anim1: Abjec- 
tior, Liv. Eger, Id. Amens, Virg. Anzius,Sall. Augustior, Apul. Aversus, 
Tac. Cacus, Quintil. Captus, Tac. Certus, Liv. Compos, Ter. Confidens, 
Sueton. Confirmatus, Apu!. Confiusus, Liv. Crédila spes, Hor. Ditior, Stat. 
Diversus, Tac. and Ter. Diibius, Virg. régius, ld. Erectus, Sil. Extguus, 
Claud. Exitmius, Stat. FExplétus, Apul. Faternatus, Id. Fulsus, Ter. Tor, 
Tac. Festinus, Apul. Fidens, Virg, Firmétus, Sail. Ftrens, Virg. Illex, 
Apul. Impds, Plaut. Inféliz, Virg. Ingens, Tac. Insanus, Apul. Intéger, 
Hor. Lapsus, Plaut. Lssus, Id. Macte, Mart. Miser, Plant. Mutatus, Apul, 
Preceps, Virg. Prestans, Id. Récreatus, Apul. Stipentes, Liv. Suspensus, 
Apul. Tantus,Id. Ténella, Id. Territus, Liv. Turbatus, Sil. Turbidus, Tac. 
Vagus, Catull. Vdlidus, Tac. Vecors, Apul. Versus. Tac. Victus, Virg, So 
Alternus &nime, Sil. 


These are followed by the Genitive IncENtI: /Emiilus, Sil. Audazx, Stat. 
Fervidus, Sil. Letus, Vell. Versitus, Plin. 


These by Mentis: Dibius, Ovid. Intéger, Hor. Miélabile, Sil. Péres, Id. 
Potens, Ovid, Sanus, Plaut. 


These by In: Manitfestus, Sall. Pervicaz, Tac. Pdlens, Curt. Pulcher- 
rinus, Sil. Virtdissimus, Id. 


These by Miuitia: Acer, Tac. Impiger, Id. Inglorius, Id. Lassus, Hor. 
Optimus, Sil. Strénuus, Tac. 


These by BELt1: Expertus, Virg. Fessus, Stat. Médius, Hor. Promtus, 
Tac. Sérug, Sil, Réstdes bell6rum, Stat. 
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These by Lasonis: Anhélus, Sil. Insuéius, Ces. Invictus, Tac. Letus, 
Virg. Fortunatus laborum, Virg. Laudandus laborum, Sil. Liber laborum, 
Hor. 


These by Rerum: Fessus, Virg. Imperitus, Ter. Inst#bilis, Senec. Sécors, 
Ter. Tvepitdi, Liv.et Sil. Un'cus, Sil. 


These by Fipz1: Preclarus, Tac. Pravus, Sil. Sinister, Id. 


These by Avi: Mqudales, Sil. Floridior,Id. Maturus, Virg. Maximus, 
Sil. Mémor, Virg. Validus, Aurel. Vict. 


These by Tu1: Fidisstma, Virg. Sitmilis, Plaut. 
These by Sor: Mollior, Apul. Périclttabundus, Id. Superior, Tac. 


These by Morum: Diversus, Tac. Exactus, Ovid. Fluza, Sil. Grévis, 
Claud. Spernendus, Tac. 


So, Admirandus frigalitatis, Senec. A°quus absentium, Tac. Aliénus con- 
silii, Sail. Dignitalis, Cic. Joci, Ovid. Pacis, Lucr. Ambiguus pudoris, Tac. 
Anzius furti, Ovid. Ardens Cedis, Stat. Argitus facInorum, Plaut. Assuéfus 
tumultis, Liv. Atroz odii, Tac. Atlon%tus serpentis, Sil. Avidus laudis, Cic. 
Bénignus vini, Hor. Bibilus, Félerni, Id. Blandus précum, Stat. Cecus ati, 
Lucan. Fiutiri, Stat. Callidus tempdrum, Tac. Catus,Jégum, Auson. Céler 
nandi, Sil. Certus destinationis, Tac. Sdélutis, Ovid. Clamdsus unde. Sil. 
Clarissimus discipline, Vell. Commiine omnium, Cic. Compds viti, Liv. Con- 
terminus jugi. Apul.: ef. Sil. v. 511. Crédtlus adversi, Sil. Cumiulatisstmus 
scelérum, Plaut. Cup%dior salutis, Nep. Cuptdus rérum novarum, Sall. 
Damnandus facti, Sil. Déformis \éti, Id. Degéner artis, Ovid. Despectus tede, 
Sil. Dévius equi, Id. Recti, ld. Disertus \éporum, ac f dcétidrum, Catull. Dis- 

r sortis, Sil. Divina fituri, Hor. Doctlis midirum, Id. Doctus virge, Sil. Dubus 
ati, Sil. Sententia, Ovid. Dulcissimus fandi, Gell. Durus oris, Liv. Durior oris, 
Ovid. Effusissimus munificentia, Vell. Enuntialivi corpdrum, Senec. Erectus 
lingue, Sil. Fat, Stat. Exsors culpe, Liv. Sécandi, Hor. Péricili, Ter. Exul 
patrie,Hor. Mundi, Ovid. Domus, Quintil. Eztorrisregni, Stat. ziitus for- 
mz, Sil. Factlis frugum, Claud. Fallax amicitie, ‘Tac. Falsus cupiti, Sil. 
Fatigatusspei, Apul. Feliz cérébri, Hor. Opérum, Sil. Fessus vie, Stat. Ma- 
ris et viarum, Hor. Sdlitis, Sil. Fidens armorum, Lucan. Firmus propostt, 
Vell. Flavus cémarum, Sil. Formidodlosior hoatium, Tac. Fréquens sylve, 
Tac. Frustratus spei,Gell. Figitivus regni, Flor. Gandens alti, Stat. Gra- 
vida métalli, Ovid. Impavidus somni, Sil. Impréba connubii, Stat. Incautus 
futuri, Hor. J&ndecora forme, Tac. Inducilis pacis, Sil. Inexplédilis virtutis, 
Liv. Infirmus corpdris, Apul. Ingratus salutis, Virg. Jnnoxius consilii, Q. 
Curt. Insdlens infamiza, Cic. Audiendi, Tac. Jnsdlitus servitii, Sall. Insons 
sanguinis, Ovid. Intéger vite, Hor. Urbis V. Flac. Avi, Virg. Annérum, 
Stat. Interrtia léti, Ovid. Cipiti, Vell. Intrépidus ferri, Claud. Invictus opé- 
ris et laboris, Tac. Invidus laudis, Cic. Letus frigum, Sall. Lassus maris et 
Vidrum militieqne, Hor. Lentus cepti, Sil. Levis épum, Id. Lidbéralis pécu- 
nia, Sall. Ligendus forme, Sil. Mdadidus roris, Apul. Ménifestus criminis, 
Tac. Médius pacis, Hor. Fratris et sdroris, Ovid. Mélior fati, Sil. Modtcus 

écunie, Tac. Voli, Pers. Originis, Tac. Dign&tionis, ld. Virium, Vell. 

oluptatum, Tac. Muntftcus auri, Claud. Ni%mius impérii, Liv. Sermonis, 
Tac. Nobdilis fandi, Auson. Notus figarum, Sil. Néidus arbdris, Ovid, Occule 
tus Sdii, Tac. Onusta rémY¥gum, Hirt. Of‘6si stidiGrum, Plin. Péres etatis, 
Sil. Pé&vidus offensisnum, Tac. Pauper aque, Hor, Perf tda pacti, Sil. Pé- 
rinfames discipline, Apul. Péritus juris légumque, Hor. Pertinaz dicendi, Id. 
Piger péricli, Sil. Polens \¥re, Hor. Altatis, Sil. Voti, Ovid. Maéris et terre 
tempestétumque, Virg. Precipuus virtutis, Apul. Prescia fituri, Virg. Pres- 
tans sapientie, Tac. Prdcaz tii, Tac. Profugus regni, Id. Prépérus occé- 
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sidnis, Id. Prospétra fragum, Hor. Pérus scéléris, Id. Serpentum, Sil. Rectus 
judicii, Senec. ARidis litéraérum, Cic. Sélidtus cedis, Ovid. Saucius fame, 
Apnl. Scttus vadorum, Hor. Segnis occasionum, Tac. Séri studidrum, Hor. 
Solers opérum, Sil. Lire, Hor. Soliua, Spérum, ld. Spréa vigoris, Sil. 
Stididsisstmus mei, Cic. Summua sévéritatis, Tac. Siperstes digniiatis, Cic. 
Surdus vérjiatis, Col. Tardus fige, V. Flac. Ténuis spum, Sil. Truncus pé- 
dam, Virg. Véfer juris, Ovid. ValNdus orandi, Tac. Viriwn, Id. Vanus véri, 
Virg. Vénérandus sénecte, Sil. Vetus regnandi, Tac. Vigil armenti, Sil. Ua 
lis médendi, Ovid. 


_ XI. (74) Partitives, and words placed par- 
titively, comparatives, superlatives, interroga- 


tives, and Some numerals, govern the genitive 
plural ; as, : 


Aliquis philosophérum, Some one of the philoeophers. 
Senior fratrum, The elder of the brothers. 
Doctisstmus Romanorum. The most learned of the Romans. 
Quis nostrum, Which of us? 

Una musarum, One of the muses. 

Octavus sapientiim, The eighth of the wise men. 


. (75) Adjectives are called Partitives, or are said to be placed 
partitively, when they signify a part of any number of persons or 
things, having after them in English, of or among ; as, alius, nullus, 
solus, &c. quis and qui, with their compounds: also Comparatives, 
Superlatives, and some numerals; as, unus, duo, tres; primus, secuns 
dus, &c. To these add multt, pauct, plerique, medius, neuter, quo- 
tus, nounulla. ' 


* (76) If the substantive bea collective noun, the genitive sme 
gular is used ; as, totius Gracie doctissimus. 


Ohe. 1. (77) Partitives, &c. agree in gender with the substantives which the 
have after them in the genitive; bnt when there are two substantives of dif- 
ferent genders, the partitive, &c. rather agrees with the former; as, Indus flum%- 
num maximus. Cic. Rarely with the latter; as, Delphinus animalium velocisst- 
mum. Plin. The genitive here is governed by ex numéro, or by the same sub- 
stantive understood in the singular number; as, Nulla sororum, scil. soror or ex 
numéro sororum. 


Obs. 2. (78) Partitives, &c. are often otherwise construed with the prepositions 
de, e, ex, or in; as, Unusde fratrtbus; or by the poets, with anée or inter; as, 
Pulcherrtmus ante omnes, for omnium. Virg. Primus inter omnes. Id. 


Obs. 3. (79) Partitives, &c. govern collective nouns in the genitive singular, 
and are of the same gender with the individuals of which the collective noun is 
composed ; as, Vir fortisstmus nostre civitatis. Cic. Mazxtmus stirpis. Liv. Ulit- 
mos orbis Britannos. Horat. Od. i. 35, 29. 


Obs. 4. (80) Comparatives are used when we speak of two; Puperatves 
when we speak of more than two; as, Major fratrum, The elder of the bro- 
thers, meaning two; Maximus fratrum, the eldest of the brothers, meaning more 


u2 
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than two. In like manner, uter, aller, neuter, are applied with regard to two; 
quis, unus, alius, nullus, with regard to three or more ; as, User vestrum, Whether 
or which of you two; Quis vestrum, Which of you three ; but these are some- 
times taken promiscuously, the one for the other. 


* (81) [The Dative, when compared with the Aceusative (which 
is the immediate object) may be defined to be THE CASE OF THE RE- 
MOTE OBJECT. It answers to the question to whom? or for whom or 
what? to what end? to whose advantage or disadvantage? The ac- 
tive Verb with the Accusative expresses the amount of the action done 
to the object, which object is put in the Dative. Thus in the expres- 
sion, narras fabulam surdo, ‘you are telling a story to a deaf person,’ 
the two terms narras fabulam (the active Verb with the Accusative) 
are required to express the amount of what is done, surdo, ‘to the 
deaf person.’ 


* (82) But the Dative according to our English idiom roust fre- 

uently be translated by rRom or oF, instead of to or ror. Thus, 

rutus percussil pectus Cesari, ‘ Brutus struck the breast of Ceesar ;’ 
here the two terms percussil pectus are requisite to express the action 
done to the object, which object the Latins elegantly put in the Da- 
tive, Caesari, ‘to Cesar,’ instead of the Genitive to be governed by 
pectus. Thus in Livy, I. 1. line 2d, the reading should be Aunee 
Antenorique, according to all the manuscrip's: but in the school edi- 
tions and even in Drackenborch the reading is Auned Antenoreque, 
probably, because the ablative could more easily be construed after 
abstinuisse by the common rule of Syntax, “A preposition in Com- 
position,’ &c. Itishere stated by Livy that the Greeks abstinuisse 
omne jus belli ‘withheld every right of war.’ To whom did the 
Greeks do this? to two persons, A‘neas and Antenor. The English 
idiom indeed states the persons rrom whom every right of war was 
withheld, but the Latin idiom, with no less elegance, states the per- 
sons TO whom this act of withholding was done.} 


2. Adjectives governing the Dative. 


XII. (83) Adjectives signifying profit or dis- 
profit, likeness or unlikeness, &c. govern the 
dative ; as, 


Utilis bello, Profitable for war. 
Perniciosus reipublice, Hurtful to the commonwealth. 
Similis patri, Like to his father. 


Or thus, Any adjective may govern the dative in Latin, which has 
the signs T'O or FOR after it in English. 
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To this rule belong : 


1. (84) Adjectives of profit or disprofit ; as, Benignus, bonus, commodus, faus- 
tus, feliz, fructuésus, ab , salitber, uftlis.—Calamitisus, damnosus, dirus, exi- 
tidsus, funestus, incommodus, malus, noxius, perniciosus pesttfer. 


2. Of pleasure or pain; as, Acceptus, dulcis, gratus, gratiosus, jucundus, letus, 


suavis.—Acerbus, amarus, insudvis, injucundus, ingratus, molestus, tristis. 

3. Of friendship or hatred; as, Addictus, equus, amicus, benevolus, blandus, 
carus, deditus, fidus, fidélis, lenis, milis, roputus.—Adversus, emulus, asper, 
crudélis, contrarius, infensus, infestus, inf idus, immilis, inimicus, iniquus, invi- 
sus, invidus, irrdlus, odidsus, suspectus, truz. 


4. Of clearness or obscurity; as, Apertus, certus, compertus, conspicuus, mant- 
festus, notus, perspicuus.—Ambiguus, dubius, ignotus, incerlus, obscurus. 


5. Of nearness; as, Finitimus, proprior, proximus, propinquus, socius, vicinus. 


6. Of fitness or unfitness ; as, Aptus, apposttus, accommodatus, habilis, idoneus, 
opportinus.—Ineptus, inhabilis importunus, tncunveniens. 


". Of ease or difficulty; as, Facilis levis, obvius, pervius.—Diffictlis, arduus, 
is, laboridsus, periculdsus, invius. ‘To these add such as signify propensity 
or readiness ; as, Pronus, proclivis, propensus, promptus, pardatus. 


8. Of equality, or inequality ; as, % alis, equevus, par, compar, suppar.—Ine- 
hoagie impar, dispar, discors. Also of likeness or unlikeness; as, Similis, emu- 
us, geminus—Dissimilis, absonus, alignus, diversus, discolor. 


9. Several adjectives compounded with CON ; as, Cognatus, concolor, concors, 
conf inis, congruus, consangutneus, Consentaneus, consonus, conventens, conliguus, 
continuus, continens, contiguous; as, Mari aér continens est. Cic. 


T’o these add many other adjectives of various significations ; as, obnoxius, sub- 
jectus, supplez, credulus, absurdus, decorus, deformis, presto, indecl. at hand, se 
cundus, &c.—particularly 


*(85) Passive Participles, and Verbal Adjectives in Brits govern 
the Dative; as, 


Amandus or amabilis omnitbus, To be loved by all men. 


So Mors est terribilis malis; Optabilis omnibus pax ; Adhibenda est nobis dili- 
gentia. Cic. Semel omnibus calcanda est via lethi. Hor. Bella matribus dete staia, 
“ Wars hated by mothers.’ Hor. 


(86) Verbals in pus are often construed with the prep. a; as, Deus est vene- 
randus et colendus a nobis. Cic. Perfect Participles are usually 80; as, Mors 
Crassi est a multis defléta, rather than multis defléta. Cic. A te envilatus, roga- 
tus, proditus, &c. hardly ever (z6i. 


* (87) Exosus Perésus, and Pertesus, signifying actively, go- 
vern an Accusative; as, 


Exosus Trojanos, Virg. Lucem perosi, Virg. Pertesus ignaviam suam, Sueton. 
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Obs. 1. (88) The dative is properly not governed by adjectives, nor 
by any other part of speech; but put after them, to express the object 
to which their signification refers. 


The particle to in English is often to be supplied ; as, Similis patri, 
Like his father, to being understood. 


Obs. 2. (89) Substantives have likewise sometimes a dative after 
them; as, Ille est pater, dux, or filius mihi, He is father, Jeader, or 
gon to me; so, Presidium reis, decus amicis, &c. Hor. Exiteum 
pecori. Virg. Virtutibus hostis, Cic. Auctor tibt sum, ‘I advise 
thee.’ 


Obs. 3. (90) The following adjectives have sometimes the dative 
after them, and sometimes the genitive: Affinis, similis, comminis, 
- par, proprius, finitimus, fidus, conterminus, superstes, conscius, 
e@equalis, contrarius, and adversus ; as, Similis tilt, or tut; Supersies 
patri, or patris ; Conscius facinort, or facinoris. Consciusand some 
others frequently govern both the genitive and dative; as, Mens sibt 
conscta recti. We say, Similes, dtssimiles, pares, dispares, equales, 
commines, tnter se: Par and commiunts cumaliquo. Civitas secum 
ipsa discors; discordes ad alia. Liv. 


Obs. 4. (91) Adjectives signifying usefulness, or fitness, and the 
contrary, have after them the dative or the accusative with a pre- 


position ; as, 


Utilis, inutilis, aptus, ineptus, natus, commodus, vehemens, accommodatus, ido- 
neus, habilis, inhabilis, opportiinus, conveniens, &c. allicui rei, or ad altguid. 
Many other adjectives governing the dative are likewise construed with preposi- 
tions ; a8, alientus quesitis, Hor. Attentus ad rem. Ter. 


Obes. 5. (92) Of adjectives which denote friendship or hatred, or any other af- 
fection of the mind towards any one. I. Some are usually construed with the 
dative only ; as, Affabilis, arrogans, asper, carus, diffictlis, fidélis, invisus, iratus, 
Offensus, suspectus, aLicu1. Ii. Some with the preposition IN and the accusative ; 
as, Acerbus, animatus, benef cus, gratiosus, injuriosus, liberalis, mendax, miser%- 
Cors, officiosus, pius, impius, prolizus, sevérus, sord%dus, torvus, vehémens, IN ALI- 
Quem. III. Some either with the dative, or with the accus. and the preposition 
IN, ERGA, OF ADVERSUS, going before; as, Contitmaz, criminésus, durus, eritiab’- 
lis, gravis, hospitalis, implacabilis, (and perhaps also tneroraéilis and intolerabilis) 
tnequus, &LUUS, ALICUI OF IN ALIQUEM. Benevolus, beni nus, molestus, ALICUI or 
ERGA ALIQUEM. Mili, comis ; 1N or ERGA ALIQUEM and ALICUI. Pervicar AD- 
VERSUS ALIQUEM. Crudélis, IN ALIQUEM, seldom ALICUI. Amicus, emilus, in- 

Sensus, infestus, ALICUI, seldom IN ALIQUEM. Gratus ALICUI, OF IN, ERGA, ADVER- 
SUS ALIQUEM. We say aliénus alicui or alicujus ; but oftener ab aliguo, and 
sometimes aliguo without the preposition. as 


(93) AUDIENS is construed with two datives; as, Regi dicto audiens erat, he 


‘was obedient to the king ; not regis - D; . : : : 
Nobis dicto audientes sunt, not dicts Coe. ene att jussis magistratuum. Nep. 


Obs. 6. (94) Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, 
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have usually after them the accusative with the preposition ad or in, 
seldom the dative ; as, 


Pronus, propensus, proclivis, celer, tardus, piger, §c. ad iram, or in iram. 


_ Obs. 7. (95) Propior and proximus, in imitation of their primi- 
tive prope, often govern the accusative; as, Proprior montem, scil. 
ad. Sall. Proximusfinem. Liv. 


Obs. 8. (96) IDEM sometimes has the dative, chiefly in the poets; as, Invi- 
tum qui serval, idem facit occidenti. Hor. Jupiter omnibus tdem. Virg. Eddem 
illis censémus. Cic. But in prose we commonly find, idem, gui, et, ac, , and 
also ul, cum ; as, Peri ct, quondam idem erant qui Academici. Cic. ani- 
mus erga te, idem ac furt. Ter. Didnam et Lunam eandem esse putant. Cic. Idem 
faciunt, ut, &e. In eddem loco mecum. Cic. But it would be improper to say of 
the we person or thing under different names, idem cum ; as, Luna eddem est 
cum Diana. 


We likewise say, alius ac, atque, or et; and sometimes similis and par. 
3. Adjectives governing the Ablative, 


XIII. (97) These adjectives, dignus, indignus, 
contentus, preditus, captus, and fretus; also natus, 
satus, ortus, editus, and the like, govern the abla- 
tive; as, 


Dignus honore, Worthy of honour. Fretus virtbus, Trusting to his 
Contentus parvo, Content with little. - \ strength. — 
Preditus virtiite, Endued with virtue. Ortus regtbus, Descended of kings. 
Captus ocilis, Blind. 


So generdatus, credtus, prognatus, oriundus, procredtus regtbus. 


Obs. 1. (98) The ablative after these adjectives is governed by some pre 
sition understood ; as, Conlentus parvo, scit. cum ; Fretus viribus, scil. in, &c. 
Sometimes the preposition is expressed; as, Ortus ex concubina. Sallust. Edt- 
tus de nymphd. Ovid, and extorris. 


* Obs. 2. (99) Dignus, indignus, contentus, and extorris have sometimes the Ge- 
nitive after them; as, carmina digna dec, Ovid. Indignus avérum, Virg. Au- 
gusti clavi contentus, Paterc, Extorris regni, Stat, 


* (100) Macte, the vocative of the adjeative mactus, (that is, magis 
auclus, ‘ more incregsed,’) and, by an Atticisin, put for the nominative, also 
verns an Ablative, It was anciently used in the nominative: afterwards the 
vocative came into general use from its denoting a wish for a person’s success, 
and having the force of a prayer that he might be encouraged to proceed in his 
virtuous course. Thus, jub&rem macte virtute esse, Liv. ‘I should wish thee 
success in thy valour.’ It is also followed by a Genitive ; as, macte esto virjutis 
‘ increase in merit,’ ‘gn on and prosper.’ When used in the plural it admits only 
the ablative; as, Macti virtute milites Romani este, Liv. It is also used withopt 
acase; as, macte ! Cic, ‘ O excellent}’ 
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4. Adjectives governing the Genitive or Ablative. 


XIV. (101) Adjectives of plenty or want go- 
vern the genitive or ablative; as, 


Plenus tra or ira, Full of anger, Inops rationis or ratidne, Void of reason. 


So Non inopes temporis, sed prodigi sumus. Sen. Lentilus non verbis inops. 
Cic. Dei plena sunt omnia. Cic. Mazima queque domus servis est plena ar 
perbis. Juv. Resest solictti plena timoris amor. Ovid. Amor et melle et felle est 
JSecundissimus. Plaut. Facunda virorum paupertas fugitur. Lucan. Ommum 
consiliorum ejus particeps. Curt. Homo ratiéne particeps. Cic. Nthil insdis 
vacuum. ld. Vacuas cedis habéte manus. Ovid. 


(102) Some of these adjectives are construed, 1. with the genitive only ; a, 
1 exsors, impos, tmpotens, irritus, liberalis, munif tcus, prelargus. 


2. (103) With the ablative only ; Bedtus, differtus, frugifer, mutilus, tentus, 
distentus, tumidus, turgidus. 

3. (104) With the genitive more frequently ; Compos, consors, egénus, @- 
heres, expers, fertilis, indigus, parcus, pauper, prodtgus, sterilis. 

4. (105) With the ablative more frequently ; Abundans, cassus, extorris, fe- 
tus, frequens, gravis, gravidus, jejunus, liber, locuples, nudus, oneratus, onustus, 
orbus, pollens, solittus, truncus, viduus, and captus. 

5. (106) With both promiscnously ; Copidsus, dives, fecundus ferax, immi- 
Mts, inanis, tnops, largus, modicus, immodicus, nimius, opulentus, plenus, potent, 
refertus, salur, vacuus, 

6. (107) With a preposition ; as, Coptdsus, firmus, pardtus, impardlus, inops, 
tnstructus, a re ate ; for quod ad rem aliquam atlinet, in or with respect to any 
thing. Exturris ab solo patrio, banished ; Orba ab optimatibus concio. Liv. So 
pauper, tenuis, foecundus, modicus, parcus, in re aliqud. Immiinis, inanis, liber, 
nudus, soliitus, vacuus, are aliqua. Pulens ad rem, and in re. 


II. THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 
| § 1. VERBS GOVERNING ONLY ONE CASE. 


1. Verbs which govern the Genitive. 


XV. (108) Sum, when it signifies possession, 
property, or duty, governs the genitive ;* as, 


* Sum never signifies possession, property, or duty. The rule 
would be much better thus, 


[Est takes a Genitive after it when the Latin 
word signifying Possession, Property, Duty, Cus- 
tom, or the like, is understood between them. |] 
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Est dee punire rebelles, ‘It belongs to the king to punish rebels.’ Aftlttum 


est suo duct parére, ‘It is the duty of soldiers to obey their general.’ 
Pil To this oad may be seieree as ee and 7 hesalae expressions. 
ére princtpi oporteat, multi is (est.) ‘Tac. es persulvtre dig- 
nas, Non opis eat nostra. Virg. Est hoc Gallice consuetudinis. Ces. Moris pa 
tigui fuit. Plin. Est moris,‘ it is usual or customary.’ Sometimes the preced- 
ing word is to be repeated; as, hac mulier est (mulier) egregie forma. Nep. 
Hoc pecus est (pecus) Melibeei. Virg. To the same rule may be referred a com- 
mon elliptical form of writing, according to which the participle in dus with its 
substantive is subjuined to the verb sum ; as, Que res evertende reipublice 
esse. Cic. Regium tmperium quod initio conservande libertatis, et augende rei- 
publice fuerat. Sall. Some supply the ellipsis by instrumentum, others by causdt 
ergo, &c 


. Go These neuter nominatives Meum, Tuum, Suum, Nor- 
trum, Vestrum, Humanum, Romanum, &c. are excepted ; as, tuum 
est, ‘itis thy duty.” Romanum est, ‘ it is the partof a Roman.’ Hu- 
manum est errare. 


Obs. 1. (111) These possessive pronouns are used in the neuter 
gender instead of their substantives, met, tui, sui, nostri, vestri. Other 
possessives are also construed in this manner; as, Est regium, est hu- 
manum, the same with est regis, est hominis. Et facére et pati 
Sortia, Romanum est. Liv. ii. 12. 


Obs. 2. (112) Here some substantives must be understood ; as, offictum, mu- 
nus, res, negotium, opus, &c. which are sometimes expressed; as, Munus est 
princtpum ; Tuum est hoc munus. Cic. Neuliquam officium liberi esse hominis 
rat ‘er. In some cases the preceding substantive may be repeated ; as, Hic 

zber est (liber) fratris. In like manner, some substantive must be supplied in 

such expressions as these: Fa sunt modo gloriosa, neque patrandi belli, scil. 
causa or facta. Sall. Nihil tam equande libertatis est, for ad e@quandam liber- 
tatem pertinet. Liv. 


Obs. 3. (113) We say, Hoc est tuum munus, or tui munéris ; 
So mos est or fuit, or moris, or in more. Cic. 


XVI. (114) Miserzor, miseresco and satigo go- 
vern the genitive; as, 


Miserére civium tuérum, Pity your countrymen. 
: . He has his hands full at home, or has 
Satdgit rerum suarum, enough to do about his own affairs. 
Obs. 1. (115) Several other verbs among the poets govern the genifive bya 
Greek construction, particularly such as signify some affection of the mind ; as, 
Ango, decipior, desipio, discrucior, excrucio, falloand fallor, fastidio, invideo, letor, 
miror, pendeo, sltudeo, vereor ; as, Ne angas te antmi, Plaut. Laborum decipitur. 
Hor. Discrucior animi. ‘Ter. Pendet mthi animus, pendeo antmi vel. antmo ; 
but we always say, Pendémus antmis, not animorum, are in suspense. Cic. Jus- 
tittee prius mirer. Virg. In like manner, Abstzneo, destno, desisto, aaa regno: 
likewise, adipiscor, condico, credo, frustror, furo, laudo, libéro, ; cipo, 
prohibeo ; as, Abstinélo irarum ; Desine querelarum; Regnavit populorum. Hor. 
Desisttre pugne. Virg. Quarum rerum condizil. Liv. 


-_— -_ oo 
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(116) Bat all these verbs are for the most part differently construed ; thus, 
Angor, desipio, discrucior, fallor,antmo. Hoc antmum meum excruciat. Fastt- 
dio, miror, vereor, aliquem, or aliquid. Letor aliquéd re. Some of them are join- 


ed with the infinitive ; or with qudd, ut, ne, and the subjunctive. 


(117) In like manner we usually say, Destino aliquid, and ab altquo, to give 

over; Desisto inceplo, de negolto, ab ila mente ; Quiesco a labore ; re in 

utbus, oppidis, sc.in. Cic. Per urbes. Virg. Adipisci id; Frusirari in re; 
urtre de Cic. 

Obs. 2. (118) The genitive after verbs, in the same manner as after adjectives, 
is governed by some substantive understood. This substantive is different ac- 
cording to the different meaning of the verbs; thus, Misereor fratris, scil. causa ; 
Angor anitmi, ecil. dolore or anzietate. 


2. Verbs governing the Dative. 


XVII. (119) Any verb may govern the dative 
in Latin, which has the signs TO or FOR after it 
in English ;* as, | 


Finis vinil i io, An end has come to the empire. Liv. 
Antmus redut hosttbus, | Courage returns to the enemy. Id. 
Tb seris, tabi metis, You sow for yourself, you reap for youreelf. Plaut. 


Non omnibus dormio, I do not sleep for all, that is, to please all. 


So, Non nobis solum nati sumus. Cic. Multa malé eveniunt bonis. Id. Sol 
lucet etiam sceleratis. Sen. Hoeret latéri lethalis arundo. Virg. 


But as the dative after verbs in Latin is not always rendered in English by to 
or for; nor are these particles always the sign of the dative in Latin, it will be 
necessary to be more particular. 


1. (120) Sum and its compounds govern the dative (except pos- 
sum); &s, 


Preoefuit exercitut, He commanded the army. 
Adfutt prectbus, He was present at prayers. 


* (121) EST taken for Habeo, ‘to have,’ requires the Dative of 
the possessor and a nominative of the thing possessed ; as, 


Est mihi liber, A book is to me, that is, | have a book. 
Sunt mihi libri, Books are to me, z. e. | have books. 
Dico libros esse mihi, I say that I have books. 


* This rule might be better expressed thus: 


“The Dative follows many verbs in answer to 
the question, to or for whom, or what? whereunto? 
for whose enjoyment, advantage, injury? &c., to 
please whom? for whom? &c.”’ 
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This is more frequently used than habeo librum; habeo libros. In 
like manner DEEST instead of careo; as, Liber deest miht, 1 want a 
book; Libri desunt mihi; Scio libros deesse mihi, &c. 

* (122) To this rule may be added suppetit, suppeditat, used ina 
neuter sense, and foret, and the verbs of a contrary signification, deest, 
deforet, and defit, used for careo, or non habeo ; as, Pauper enim non 
est cui rerum suppetit usus, Hor. So, Defuit ars vobis, Ovid. Lac 
mthi non defit, Virg. 

* (123) The dative is often understood ; as, Sit spes fallendi, mis- 
cebis sacra profanis, Hor. that is, sit spes T1BI. 

If. (124) Verbs compounded with saT1s, BENE, and MALE, govern 
the dative; as, : 

Satisfacio, satisdo, benefacio, benedico, benevolo, malefacio, maledico, tibi, &e. 

IIT. (125) Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepositions, 
AD, ANTE, CON, IN, INTER, OB, POST, PRE, PRO, SUB, and SUPER, govern 
the dative ; as, 

1. Accédo, accresco, accumbo, acquiesco, adno, adnato, adequitto, adhereo, adsto, 


adstipulor, advolvor, affulgeo, allabor, allaboro, annuo, appareo, applaudo, appro- 
pinquo, arrideo, aspzro, assentior, assidev, assisto, assuesco, assurgo. 


2. Antecello, anteeo, antesto, anteverto. 

3. Collido, concino, consdno, convivo. 

4. Incumbo, indormio, indubito, inhio, ingemisco, tnhereo, insideo, insideor, insto 
insistlo, insido, insullo, invigilo, illacrymo, wuludo, immineo, immorior, immoror 
impendeo. 

5. Intervenio, intermico, intercédo, intercido, interjaceo. 


6. Obrépo, obluctor, obtrecto, obstrépo, obmurmiuro, occumbo, occurro, occurso, 
obsto, obsisto, obvenio. 


7. Postftro, posthabeo, postpono, postpiuto, postcribo ; with an accusative. 


8. Precédo, precurro, preeo, presideo, preluceo, preeniteo, presto, proevaleo, 
pra@verto. 


9. Propono, provideo, prospicio. 
10. Succédo, succumbo, sufficio, suffragor, subcresco, suboleo, subjacio, subrépo. 


11. Supervenio, supercurro, supersto. But most verbs compounded with suPER 
govern the accusative. 


IV. (126) Verbs govern the dative, which signify, 


1. To profit or hurt; as, 


Proficio, prosum, placeo, commédo, prospicio, caveo, metuo, timeo, consiilo, for 
prospicio. Likewise, Noceo, officio, incommodo, displiceo, insidior. 


2. To favour or assist, and the contrary; as, 


Faveo, gratilor, gratifitcor, grator, ignosco, indulgeo, parco, adilor, plaudo, 
blandior, lenoctnor, palpor, assentor, subparasitor. Likewise, Auailior, adminici- 
x 
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ler, subveneo, succurro, patrocinor, medeor, medicor, opitilor. Likewise, Derdgo, 
detritho, invideo, emidor. 
3. To command and obey, to serve and resist; as, 


Emptro, preecipio, mando ; modéror, for modum adhibeo. Likewise, Pareo, aus- 
culto, obedto, obstquor, obtempéro, morem gtro, morigéror, obsecundo. Likewise, 
Famidor, servio, inservio, ministro, ancillor. Likewise, Repugno, obsto, reluctor, 
renilor, resisto, refragor, adversor. 


4. To threaten and to be angry; as, 


Minor, comminor, intérminor, trascor, succenseo. 


5. To trust ; as, Fido, conf ido, credo, diff ido. 


To these add Nubo, excello, hereo, supplico, cedo, despéro, opzror, prestolor, 
prevaricor ; recipio, to promise ; TENUNCIO ; respondeo, to answer or satisfy ; tem- 
déro, studeo ; vaco, to apply 3 convicior. 


Exc. (127) Jubeo, juvo, ledo, and offendo, govern the accusative. 


Obs. 1. (128) Verbs governing the dative only, are either neuter 
verbs, or of a neuter signification. Active verbs governing the dative 
have also an accusative expressed or understood. 


Obs. 2. (129) Most verbs governing the dative only have been enumerated, 
because there are a great many verbs compounded with prepositions, which do 
not govern the dative, but are otherwise construed ; and still more signify ing ad- 
vantage or disadvantage, &c. which govern the accusative ; as, Levo, erigo, 
nutrio, amo, diligo, vexo, crucio, aversor, &c. aliquem, not alicut. 

* Obs. 3. (130) Very many verbs which govern - 
the dative are variously construed, still preserving 
the same, or nearly the same significations ; as, 


Abdicire: abdicare MAGISTRATUM, ‘to abdicate the magisiracy ;’ abdicare se 
CONSULATU, Liv. ‘ to depose one’s self from the consulship,’ 


Acquiescére, REI, Or RE, Of IN RE, ‘to approve of any thing,’ ‘to be satisfied 
with any thing.’ 


Adsuescére, ‘ to be accustomed,’ ‘ to accustom one’s self to any thing ;’ ALICUI, 
Liv. 1. 19.—ap axiquip, Cxs.—aligua re, Liv. 3], 35. 


Adjacére, ‘to lie next to,’ ‘to adjoin.’ Tuscus ager, Romano adjacet, Liv. 2. 
49. adjacet mare, Nep. 'Timoth. 


Adspirire, ‘tofavour.’ Adspirat primo fortuna LABORI, Virg. 2. 385. ‘ fortune 
favours the first exertion ;’ ad eum, Cels. 


Adherére, ‘to adhere to any thing ;’ alicui, or aliquem, or ad aliquem. 
Adflare, ‘to breathe upon; rei or rem. 
Adferre vim alicui, ‘to do violence to any one.’ 


Adsideo, ‘to sit by something,’ with a Dative, Cic. Plane. 1]. with an Accu- 
sative, Virg. Ain. 11. 304. 
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Advolire, ‘ to fy up to,’ et, or ad eum. 

Adscribére, ‘to admit,’ ‘to enrol as a citizen ;’ civitati, or in civitatem, Cie. 
Arch. 4. or en civitate, Ibid. 

Advolvi genibus, or genua, or ad genua, ‘to fall at one’s knees.’ 


Adversiari, ‘To be against,’ ‘to oppose,’ is always followed by a Dative. With 
an Accusative it occurs in Tacitus, but the best editors substitute aversari in all 
such instances. 


Adspergére alicui aliquid, ‘to sprinkle any thing on one.’ 
Adniare navibus, or naves, or ad naves, ‘ to swim to the ships.’ 


Adulor, ‘to flatter,’ ‘to caress.’ Adulari plebi, Liv. 3. 69.—adulari omnes, Cic. 
adulari Neronem, Tac. Ann. 


a alicui, or aliquem, ‘to bark at any one.’ The Accusative is more 
usual. 


Pa abi ‘to excel;’ antecedére belluis, Cic. Off. antecedére eum, Nep. 
ec. 9. 


Antecellére alicut or aliquem, ‘to excel any one.’ 
Antepolleére, ‘ te excel,’ alicuz, or aliquem. 


Anteire, ‘to go before,’ ‘to excel.’ Virtus omnibus rebus anteit, Plaut. An- 
teire cetéros, Cic. : ; 


Antestire or antistare, ‘to stand before,’ ‘ to be more eminent,’ ‘ to excel,’ ali- 
cut or aliquem. 


Antevenire, ‘to come before ;’ antevenire exercitum, Sall. ‘to excel ;? omnibus 
REBUS antlevenire, Plaut. 


Antevertére, ‘ to come before ? miror, ubi, HUIC anteverterim, Terent. ‘I won- 
der how I have come before him.’ Veneno DAMNATIONEM antevertit, ‘he antici- 
pated his condemnation by poison.’ 


Apparére consuli, ‘ to attend ;’ ad solium Jovis. Res apparet mihi. 
Appropinquare, Brittanie, or portam, or ad portam. 


Cireumfundi alicui, ‘to be put around any thing;’ circumfusa LATERI meo 
turba, ‘the multitude which surrounded my side,’ for turba fusa circum latus 
meum. So, circumjecta mullitudine homtnum totis menibus, ‘ when a multitude 
of men entirely surrounded the walls,’ for muliitudine hominum jacta circum tota 
moenia. 


Cireumdiare aliquid alicui rei, ‘to put one thing round another;’ circumdédre, 
aliquid re, ‘to surround one thing with another.’ 


Congruére, ‘to agree,’ alicui, or cum re aliqua, or inter se, 


Confidére rei or re, ‘ to trust to any thing,’ ‘to confide in.’ Also with de when 
it means about ; as, de salute urbis confidére, Cxs. ‘to have confidence about the 
safety of the city.’ 


Curire, ‘to take care of,’ ‘to care for,’ is commonly followed by an Accusa- 
tive; as, curo hanc nEM. Yet it is also joined toa Dative; as, Quia tuo CIBO curas, 
Plaut. 

Deficére, ‘to fail,’ commonly with an Accusative; as, tempus TE deficeret, Cic. 
‘time would fail thee ;’ sometimes also the Dative; as, tela NostRIS defictrent, 
Ces. B. G. 3. 5. ‘our weapons failed us.’ 


Desperire, ‘to despair of any thing,’ ‘to have no more hope.’ S11 desperans, 
Ces. ‘ despairing on his own account.’ Also with an Accusative ; as, uf HONQ+ 
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nem desperasse videatur, Cic. We find also, desperare de aliqua re, Cie. The 
reason why despero governs an Accusative, seems to be, that Spero also governs 


Dominari, ‘to rule over ;’ cunctis oris, Virg. tn Cetera animalia, Ovid. 

Excellére aliis, ‘to excel others,’ or inter alios, ‘ among others,’ or super alzos, 
‘ beyond others.’ 

Fidére alicui rei, or aliqua re, or in aliqua re. 

Habitare in loco, ‘to dwell in a place ;’ locum, ‘to inhabit a place.” 


; Ignoscére mihi, or culp@ mea, or mihi culpam, ‘to pardon me,’ or ‘ pardon my 
aull.’ 


Impendere alicui ‘to hang Over any one;’ or aliquem, or inaliquem. 


Tmpertire, ‘to impart any thing to any one;’ laudem alwui imperGirt. Imper- 
Gre aliquem osculo. 


Incessit timor E1 or EUM, ‘ fear seizes him.’ 


Illudere, ‘ to make sport of.’ Illudére auctoritati, Cic. Illudére precepta, Ibid. 
In nos uludére, Terent. 


Insilire, ‘to spring upon,’ with a Dative, Ovid ; an Accusative, Hor.; and alo 
with in and an Accusative, Ces. 


Insultire, ‘to leap upon,’ hence ‘to insult ;’ tnsullare solo, Virg. ‘to stamp on 
the ground.’ Jnsullare altquem, Sall 


Incumbere, ‘to fall upon ;’ toro ; gladium, or in gladium. 

Incidére, ‘ to engrave,’ rei, or in rem, or in re. 

Indulgére alicuz, or td et. 

Inhiare, ‘ to gape after,’ ‘ to desire much ;’ inhidre auro. InhiGre bona ejus. 

Inniti ret, or re, or in re. Inntti in aliquem, ‘to depend on any one.’ 

Latet res mihi, or me, ‘the thing is unknown to me.’ —s + 

Medéri et. Medéri cupiditates. 

Medicari, ‘to heal,’ used both with the Dative and Accusative ; the same as 
Medéri above. 


Moderari, ‘ to moderate,’ ‘ to govern,’ ‘to rule,’ ‘to regulate.’ Moderdri ror- 
TUN sue, Liv. gaudium, Tacit. 


Nocére, ‘ to hurt,’ ez, rarely eum. 


" Nubére, literally, ‘to veil’ one’s self, as the bride did at the marriage ceremony; 
hence ‘to marry,’ always applied to the woman. Nubere vino. Nupta est cum 
illo, seems properly to mean, ‘she is with him as a married woman.’ 


Occumbére mort: and mortem, ‘to die.” We also find, Liv. 1. 7. occumbére 
morte, ‘to sink in death,’ where the Ablative is governed by some preposition 
understood. 


Obrepére, ‘to creep upon,’ et or eum ; also in animos ; ad honores. 
Obtrepére auribus, or aures. 

Obtrectire et, or laudtbus ejus, ‘to detract from him,’ or ‘ his deserts.’ 
Obumbrire, ‘ to overshadow,’ with the Dative or Accusative. 


Precedére, ‘to go before,’ ‘to precede ;’ pracedére agmen. ‘To excel ;’ uf ves- 
tre fortune meis precedunt, 
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Precurrére, “to run before,’ ‘to excel,’ with a Dative or Accusative. 


Prestare alicui or aJiquem, ‘ to excel any one.’ 


Prestolairi, ‘to wait fur any one;’ alicui or aliquem. It is also found with the 
Genitive, cohortium, Sisenn. ap. Non. 


Pasisci, alicui, or cum aliquo. Pasisci vitam ab eo, Sall. 
Procumbére, ‘ to fall upon,’ terre ; genibus ejus ; ad genua. 


Temperare, ‘to moderate,’ ‘ to tame ;’ also, ‘ to govern,’ ‘to guide ;’ temperare 
lingue, Liv. ‘ to subdue his tongue.’ So, temperare lacrymis, ‘to moderate his 
grief:’ also, temperare 1Ras, Virg. ‘ to moderate anger.’ 


* Obs. 4. (181) Many verbs when followed by 
different cases are used with different significa- 
tions ; as, 


ZEmulari aliquem, ‘to imitate any one with emulation,’ ‘to rival.’ Studia 
ALicusus emulari, Liv. 1. 18. ‘to be the scholar of any one.’ But emulari ALI- 
CUI, ‘to envy any one,’ perhaps ‘an envious rivalry,’ better expresses the idea. 
In a word, with the Accusative it seems to be used in a good sense, with the 
Dative in a bad one. 


Accedo tibi, ‘I accede or assent to you;’ but hoc tibi accedit ad illud, ‘ this 
comes to you in addition to that.’ Accedtre AD ALIQUEM, ‘ to approach to any 
one.’ . 


Auscnitare alicui, ‘ to listen to any one;’ also, ‘to obey any one.’ Auscultare 
ALIQUEM, ‘ to hear any one;’ also, ‘ to obey.’ 


~ 
Cavére alicui, ‘to take care of any one’s safety ;’ Cavére sibi AB ALIQUO, ‘to 
take care of one's self against any one.’ Cavére aLiqueM, ‘to beware of any 
one ;’ Cavére aALIquib, ‘to guard against any thing.’ 


Consulére tibi, ‘ to take care for thee,’ (not to give counsel ;) Consultre ALIQUEM, 
‘to consult any one,’ ‘ to take any one’s advice.’ Consulére crudeliter, IN ALIQUEM, 
‘to proceed cruelly against any one,’ Liv. 3. 36. Consulo Bont, ‘I am satisfied,’ 
or ‘ pleased therewith.’ 


ue tibi, ‘I am devoted to thee ;’ Cupio ALIQUID, ‘ I am desirous after some- 
thing.’ 


Deficit miht and me, ‘ it fails me ;’ Deficere aB ALIQuo, ‘to revolt from any 
one ;’ Defictre AB AMICITIA, ‘ to fall off from ;’ also, Deficére AD ALIQUEM, Liv. 22. 
61, ‘ to go over toany one ;’ also, defictre ALIQUEM, ‘to desert any one.’ 


Dare aicutliteras, ‘ to give a letter to any one,’ that is, ‘to carry to another ;’ 
Dare AD ALIQUEM literas, ‘ to write to any one.’ 


. Facére aliquid, ‘to do any thing ;’ quid HUIC HOMINI facias? Cic. ‘ what will 
you do with this man?’ 


Horreo tzbi, ‘I am frightened for thee,’ on thy account; Horreo aLiquip, ‘I am 
frightened at any thing.’ 


Imponére onus aLicut, ‘to lay a burden on any one ;’ Imponére aLicut, ‘to im: 
pose upon any one,’ ‘ to cheat.’ 


Incumbére rei, ‘to lean upon any thing;’ ad aliquem,‘ to bend one’s self down 
toany thing,’ ‘to exert great labour on any thing ;’ Incumbtre ad rempublicam, 
‘to devote one’s attention to the state.’ 


x 2 
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Interest murus, ‘there is a wall between ;’ hoc maxime interest inter, &c. ‘ this 
is the chief difference between,’ &c., also with the Dative in this sense. Jnte- 
rest patris,‘ itis the concern of the father.’ JInteresse ret, ‘to be present at a 
thing.’ 

Manet tit bellum, ‘war remains for thee ;’ that is,‘thou hast not yet peace,’ 
Liv. 1.53. Manel me mors,‘ death awaits me.’ 


Merére sibi aliquid, ‘to merit,’ or ‘earn something for one’s self;’ Merére equo, 
‘to serve on horseback ;’ Merere or meréri de, ‘to deserve of another; bene or 
male, ‘ well,’ or ‘ ill.” 


Metuo tibi, ‘I fear for thee,’ on thy account; Metuo TE, ‘I fear thee.’ 


Peto mihi, ‘I seek for myself;’ Peto aliquem,‘1 aim at somebody ;’ Petere alt- 


quem gladio, ‘to attack any one witha sword ;’ Petere locum,‘to seek a place,’ 
‘ to go to.’ 


Prestare alicui or aliquem, ‘to excel ;’ prestare aliquid, ‘to be answerable for 
something.’ Emtort damnum prestari oportére, ‘the loss must be made good 
to the buyer.’ Also, presture alicui officia, ‘to render good offices to any one; 


Prestare se virum fortem, ‘to prove one’s self a brave man.’ Prestat, ‘it is 
better.’ 


RY A aa alicut, ‘to provide for any one ;’ Prospicere aliquid, ‘ to foresee any 
thing.’ 
Querére sibi aliquid, ‘to seek something for himself;’ querére aliquid, ‘to in- 
uire about any thing ;’ also, de aliguo. Sometimes, qu@rere de aliquo homine, or 
aliqua re, means, ‘to institute an inquiry by torture about any person’ or 
‘thing.’ 
Recipio tibi, ‘I give you certain assurance,’ ‘I pledge myself to you ;’ recipio 
tn montem, ‘1 retire to the mountain.’ Recipio res amissas,‘1 recover my lost 
goods ;’ recipére periculum in se, ‘ to take the risk on himself.’ 


Renuntiare ret ‘to renounce any thing,’ ‘to resign,’ ‘to give up;’ renwntiare 
vitits, ‘to renounce one’s faults ;’ Renuntidre aliguem consulem, ‘to proclaim any 
one as a consul.’ 


Respondére alicut, ‘to answer any one ;’ rei, ‘to correspond to any thing; 
exitus non respondel spei, ‘the event does not correspond to expectation.’ 


Solvo tr&i pecuniam, ‘I pay money to thee;’ solvo te, ‘I free thee ;’ solvere 
naves, ‘to set sail.’ 


Timeo tibi, ‘I fear for you;’ te, ‘I fear thee.’ 


Vacare, properly, ‘ to be at leisure;’ also, ‘ to be without something ;’ vacare a 
RE, Or RE, ‘ to be free from a thing.’ But vacare rei, ‘to turn one’s whole atien- 


tion to a thing,’ ‘ to apply to a thing,’ properly, ‘to be free from all other affairs 
for that one ;’ vacare literis, ‘to be devoted to letters.’ 


Valére rei, ‘ to be serviceable.’ This construction is rare; the more usual is 
with the ablative; valére eloquentia, ‘ to be effective by eloquence,’ ‘to be strong 


in eloquence.’ Valére a pecunia, Plaut. ‘to be well on the side of money,’ is 
said jestingly. 


* (132) To this rule are referred many verbs 
which, among the poets chiefly, are construed with 
a Dative, after the manner of the Greeks, but 
which in prose are commonly found with the 
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Ablative and a Preposition, according to Latin 
construction ; as Verbs of— 


1. CoNTENDING ; a8, contendo, certo, bello, luctor, pugno, ALIcUI for cum ali- 
quo. Solus tibi certet, Amyntas, Virg. We also find Contendere contra or adver- 
sus aliquem, Cic. Certareinter se, Cic. Pugnare contra or adversus, Quinct. 
inter se, Curt. in aliqguem, Liv. 


2. DIFFERING; a8, distare, dissenlire, discrepare, dissidere, ate REI ALICUI, 
for a re aligua. We also find distant, dissentiunt, discrepant, dissident, differunt, 
inter se. Distare meta, Ovid. Diussentire, dissidere cum aliquo. 


3. CoMING TOGETHER ; a8, cw0o, concurro, concumbo, misceo. Placidis coéant 
immitia, Hor. Concurrére hosti, Ovid. Concubuisse dee, Propert. Mista Deo 
mulier, Virg. instead of cum placidis, cum hoste, &c. We also find Coire, con- 
currére, inter se, Virg. and Liv. Muscere vinum aque, or cum aqué, or aqua. 


4. Keepine, or Drivinc Away; as, Arcebis gravido pecori, Virg. Solstitium 
pecori defendite, Virg. But these belong to verbs of taking away, which govern 
two cases, by Rule 25. 


a tie Verss; as, Non intelligor ulli, Ovid. for ab ullo. Neque cernitur 
2, Virg. 


Obs. 5. (133) Verbs signifying Motion or Tendency to a thing, 
are construed with the preposition ad ; as, 


Eo, vado, curro, propéro, festino, pergo, fugio, tendo, vergo, inclino, &c. ad lo- 
cum, rem, or hominem. Sometimes, however, in the poets, they are construed 
with the dative; as, It clamor calo, for ad celum. Virg. 


* (134) The Datives Mihi, Tibi, Sibi, Nobis, Vobis, are very 
often added to verbs in a redundant manner, particularly in confiden- 
tial speeches, letters, &c. This is the case in Greek, in English, and 
probably in all languages. E.g. Fur mini es, Plaut, ‘to me, (that 
18, in my opinion) thou art a thief.” An ille mint liber, cui mulier im- 
perat, ‘1s he to me a freeman,’ that is, ‘ can think him a freeman whom 
& woman commands.’ These pronouns, though generally considered 
redundant, have usually a certain reference to the circumstances, or 
at Jeast denote a participation in them by the person referred to in the 
Dative. 


3. Verbs governing the Accusative. 


XVIII. (185) A verb signifying actively go- 
verns the accusative ; as, 


Ama Deum, Love God Reverére parentes, Reverence your parents. 
* Obs. 1. (136) Neuter Verbs also govern the Accusative, when 


the noun after them has a signification similar to their own, or when 
the noun is of the same origin as the verb; as, 
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Vivére vitam, Ire iter, or viam ; Pugnare pugnam, Curére cursum ; Ludére lu- 
dum, Sequi sectam. Yet generally an adjective, an adjective pronoun, or parti- 
ciple, is added to this substantive; as, pugnare pugnam acerrimam. So in Eng- 
lish we say, ‘ he died the death of a hero;’ «I have fought the good fight ;’ ‘ Many 
live a happy life.’ Many of these expressions are usual with the best writers ; 
as, Juravi verissimum jusjurandum. ‘I swore the truest oath.’ Sume suppose 
that these accusatives ure governed by some preposition understood, but there is 
no evidence of this, and the expressions must be considered as belonging to the 
idioms of the language. 


* (137) Sometimes a Preposition may be easily understood; as, propter, per, 
orad. E.g. Doleo casum tuum, that is, propter : 80, horrére aliquid, sc. propter 
or 06: so also ardére aliquem, ‘to be crifamed with love for,’ ‘to love passion- 
ately,’ is probably for propter aliquem : Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Al- 
exin: so, desperire aliquam, ‘to love one desperately,’ ‘ to die in love for one. — 
Slygias i hedeac hy undus, sc. per Styzias, Ovid. Decurrére vitam, se. per: So, 
pasct sylvas. Virg. ‘to be pastured through woods ;’ i. e. ‘they feed on.’ Ire ex- 
sequias, sc. ad ‘to go to a funeral.’ 


* (138) But sometimes Prepositions cannot be readily understood. The sim- 
plest examples are those where zd, quid, and similar pronouns are joined to a 
verb; as, hoc dubito,‘ I doubt this,’ for de hac re. Perhaps in such cases ad, ‘as 
to,’ is the most proper preposition to supply; for guoud, mentioned by some, is 
not a preposition. Virg. Georg. 3.421. sibila colla tumentem, (for the ablative si- 
bilo collo,) properly, ‘as to ite hissing neck,’ ad or guod attinet ad understood. So 
peccare aliquid, Cic. Particularly to these cases belong those verbs which sig- 
nify ‘to taste of,’ ‘to smell of;’ as, redolere vinum, ‘to smell of wine.’ Nihil 
oleant, Cic. ‘ they smell of nothing.” Gorgonius olet hircum, Hor. So, olére cro- 
cum, Cic. To these seems to belong the formula magnam partem, ‘ a great part,’ 
maximam parlem, ‘the Bical! part ;’ as, libros meos MAGNAM PARTEM amisi, ‘T 
have lost a great part of my books. After Clamo, Crepo, Queror, Festino, the 
Accusative is remarkable, since aliquid clamare, &c. seem to stand for aliquid - 
dicere clamando, &c. Under this head we may place the singular expression, 
Bacchanalia vivunt, for vivunt modo Bacchanalium, or vivendo Bacchanalia ex- 
primunt. 


(139) Sometimes, instead of the accusative, neuter verbs have an ablative; 
as, Ire itinére , dolére dolore, vicem ejus; gaudére gaudio; mori or obire morte ; 
vivére vuld ; ardet virgine. Horat. Ludére aleam, or -4; manare, pluére, rurare, 
ae sudare, aliquid or aliquo. Erubescére jura. Virg. origine. ‘Tacit. equo 
vehi. Curt. 


Obs. 2. (140) Several verbs are used both in an active and neuter 
sense ; a8, | 


Abhorrére faman, to dread infamy. Liv. Degenerare anYmos, to weaken; patri, 
a litibus: ab uxore ducenda. to be to degenerate from; a virtite majo- 
averse from. Id.a meis moribus ab- — rum. 
horret, is inconsistent with. Cic. Durare adolescentes labore, to harden? 

Abolére monymenta viri, to abolish. Res durat ad breve tempus, endures ; 
Virg. illis cladis Caudine nondum In axdYbus durare nequeo, stay or re- 
memoria abolevérat, was not effaced main. Plaut. 

Srom, they had not forgotien. Liv. Inclinére culpam in al¥quem. to lay ; 

Adolére penates, to burn, to sacrifice to. Hos ut sequar, inclinat anYmus, in- 
Virg. Aftas adolévit; adolévit ad  clines; acies inclinat, or inclinatur, 
wtatem. Plaut. gives away. 

Declinare ictum, to avoid ; loco; sgmen Laborare arma, to forge ; morbo, a do- 
aliquo, to remove. 
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lére, e renYbus, to be ill; de re alf- quid ad normam; alfeui, in aliquem, 
qua, to be concerned. ad multa, to fit. 
Morari iter, to stop; in urbe, to stay; Suppeditare cupiam dicendi, to furnish; 


Hoc nihil moror, 1 do not mind. Sumptus illi, or illi sumptYbus. Ter. 
Properére pecuniam herédi. Hor. in suppeditat zratio, is afforded ; Manu- 

orbem ; ad unam sedem. Ov. biz in fundamenta vix suppeditarunt, 
Quadrare acervum, to square. Hor. all-  — were sufficient. Liv. 


Obs. 3. (141) These accusatives, hoc, id, quid, aliquid, quicquid, nthil, idem, 
wWlud, tantum, quantum, multa, pauca, &c. are often joined with neuter verbs, 
* having the prepositions circa or propter understood ; as, Id lacriimat, Id succen- 
set. Ter. Quid rides? quid clamas? ‘Terent. 


Obs. 4. (142) The accusative is often understood ; Twm prora avertil, sc. se. 
Virg. Flumina precipttant, sc. se. Id. Quécumque intendérat, sc. se, turned or 
directed himself: Sall. Obiit, sc. mortem. Ter. Cum faciam vitild, sc. sacra. 
Virg. Or its place supplied by an infinitive or part of a sentence ; as, Reddes 
dulce loqui, pades ridére decorum ; for dulcem sermonem, decorum risum. Hor. 


XIX. (148) Recordor, memint, reminiscor, and 
oblviscor, govern the accusative or genitive; as, 


Recordor lectionis, or lectionem, I remember the lesson. 
Odliviscor injurie or injuriam, [ forget an injury. 


Obs. 1. (144) These verbs are often construed with the infinitive or some 
part of a sentence ; as, Memtni videre virginem. Ter. Oblitus est, quid paulo 
ante posuisset. Cic. 

Obs. 2. (145) Memini, when it signifies to make mention, is joined with the 
genitive, or the ablative with the preposition de; as, Memitni alicujus, or de alt- 


quo. So, recordor, when it signifies to recollect ; as, Velim scire ecquid, de te re- 
cordére. Cic, 


* (146) The phrase Venit mihi in mentem, denoting remembrance, is variously 
construed ; as, Venit mihi in mentem hac res, hujus rei,de hac re. Mihi solet 
venire in mentem illius tempéris. Cic. In mentem venit de speculo. 


4, Verbs governing the Ablative. 


XX. (147) Verbs of plenty and scarceness for 
the most part govern the ablative; as, 


Abundat divitiis, He abounds in riches, 
Caret omni culpa, He has no fault. 


Verbs of plenty are Abundo, affiuo, exubéro, redundo, floreo, suppe- 
dito, scateo, &c.; of want, Careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, desti- 
tuor, &c. 

* Obe. 1. (148) Egeo and Indigeo frequently govern the Genitive ; a8, egeo 
consilii, Cic. eget aris, ‘he needs money.’ Non tam arlis indigent, quam laboris, 
Cie. Careo also is used with a Genitive; as, carendum tui, 'Terent. Also, sca- 
teo and abundo ; as, terra scatet ferarum, Lucr. Abundans with a Genitive in 
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Virg. Ecl. 2.20. We also find careo, egeo, indigeo, scateo, with pronouns of the 
neuter gender ; as, id, quod, d&c. nec quidquam eges, Plaut. So, 1p taus scatet 
animus, Plaut. for ea re. 


Obs. 2. (149) The ablative after these verbs is governed by some preposition 
understood ; and sometimes we find it expressed: as, Vacat a culpa, He is free 
from fault. Liv. 


XXI. (150) Utor, abitor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
vescor, govern the ablative; as, | 


‘Utttur Sraude, He uses deceit. Abulitur libris, He abuses books. 


*(151) To these add, gaudeo, creor, nascor, fido, vivo, victito, consta ; labéro, 
‘to be ill ;’ pascor, epulor, niter, innitor, glorior, letor, delector, dignor, exulto, 
sto, &c.; as, Gaudere bono, Cic. Fortes creantur fortibus, Hor. Fluminibus sali- 
ces nascuntur, Virg. Fidere prudentia, Cic. Piscibus vivére existimantur, Ces. 
Ficis victitamus, Plaut. Mente viz constit,Cic. Laborare podigra, Mart. Cede 
pascitur. Ovid. Filio nittiur, Civ. Gloriart nominibus, Cie. Taio: tua digni- 
tate,Cic. Delect@ri re,Cic. Medignor honore, Virg. Stare promissis, Cic. ‘to 
abide by one’s promises.’ Some, led away by our idiom, according to which we 
say, “ ‘fo stand fo an agreement,” have supposed that it is the Dative which fol- 
lows Sto: but this is not so, as might be shown by numerous examples. 


Obs. 1. (152) Potior often governs the genitive; as, Potiri urbis. 
Sall. And we always say, Potirit rerum, to possess the chief com- 
mand, never rebus ; tmperio being understood. 


Obs. 2. (153) Potior, fungour, vescor, epilor, and pascor, sometimes have an 
accusative ; as, Poliri urbem. Cic. Officta fungi. Ter. Munéra fungi. Tac. 
Pascuntur silvas. Virg And in ancient writers utor, abutor, and fruor ; as, Uti 
consilium. Plaut. Opéram abufitur. Ter. Depasco and depascor always take an 
accusative ; as, Depascitur artus, Virg. 


§ 2. VERBS GOVERNING TWO CASES. 
1. Verbs governing two Datives. 
XXII. (154) Sum used instead of afféro (to 


bring) governs two datives, the one of a person, 
and the other athing ;* as, | 


Est mihi voluptati, It is, or brings, a pleasure to me. 


* This rule would be better expressed thus: 


The verb Est, when it may be construed ‘to 
redound to,’ ‘to bring,’ ‘to be conducive,’ ‘to 
serve for,’ governs two Datives, &c. 
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(155) Two datives are also put after habeo, do, verto, relinquo, 
venio, tribuo, fore, duco, and some others; as, 


Ducitur honori tiki, It is reckoned an honour to you. Id vertitur mihi vitio, I 
am blamed for that. So, Misit mihi munéri; Dedit mihi dono ; Habet sibi laudi ; 
Venire, occurrére auzilio alicui. Liv. 


Obs. 1. (156) Instead of the dative we often use the nominative, or the accu- 
sative ; as, Est exitium pecori for eritio; Dare altquid altcui donum, or dono; 
Dare fliam ei nuptam, or nuptui. When dare and other active verbs have two. 
datives after them, they likewise govern an accusative either expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, Dare crimini ei, sc. id. . ® 


Obs. 2. (157) The dative of the person is often to be supplied; as, Est ez- 
emplo, indicio, preesidio, usut, &c. scil. mihi, alicui, hominibus, or some such 
word. So, ponére, oppontre pignori, sc, alicui, to pledge. Canére receptui, sc. 
suis milifibus, to sound a retreat; Habére cure questui, odio, voluptati, religvéni, 
studio, ludibrio, despicatui, &c. sc. sbi. 


Obs. 3. (158) To this rule belong forms of naming; as, Est mihi nomen AL 


exandro, my name is Alexander ; or with the nominative, Est mihi nomen Alez- 
ander ; or more rarely with the genitive, Est mihi nomen Alexandri. 


2. Verbs governing the Accusative and the Genitive. 


XXIII. (159) Verbs of.accusing, comdemn- 
ing, acquitting, and admonishing, govern the ac- 
cusative of a person with the genitive of a thing; 
as, | 


Argutt me furti, He accuses me of theft. 

Meipsum inertie condemno, I condemn myself of laziness. 
Illum homicidit absolvunt, They acquit him of manslaughter. 
Monet me officii, He admonishes me of my duty. 


Verbs of accusing are, Accuso, ago, appello, arcesso, inquiro, capto, 
increpo, arguo, deféro, insimiilo, postilo, alligo, astringo, urgeo, 
incuso, interrogo, compello. Of condemning, damno, convinco, pre- 
hendo, judico, plector, condemno, infamo, noto. Of acquitting, ab- 
solvo, solvo, libéro, purgo. Of admonishing, moneo, admoneo, com- 
monefacio. 


Obs. 1. (160) Verbs of accusing and admonishing, instead of the genitive, fre- 
quently have after them an ablative, with the preposition de ; as, Manére aliquem 
officai, or de officio; Accusare aliquem furti, or de furto. De vi condemnaii sunt. 

ic. 


*(161) The crime or punishment is sometimes put in the Ablative without a 
preposition being expressed, after absolvo, libero, damno, condemno, &c.; as, Con- 
sulem regni suspicione absolverunt, Liv. Damnabis tu volis, Virg. Crimen quo 
arguz posset, Nep. Tenéri pand Cic. We also find Damnari vot, which signi- 
fies, ‘ to have gained one’s wish ;’ properly, ‘to be condemned to the discharge of 
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the vow which he had made for the prosperous issue of his undertaking,’ which 
is a sign that he had gained his wish. Sucha person is said to be reus voti. Virg. 
En. 5. 237. 

Obs. 2. (162) Crimen and caput are put either in the genitive or ablative ; but 
in the ablative usually without a preposition ; as, Damndre, postulare, absolvére, 
eum criminis, or capitis ; and crimine, or capite; also Absolvo me peccato. Liv. 
And we always say, Plectére, punire aliquem capite, and not capitis, to punish one 
capitally, or with dea, 


* Obs. 3. (163) Many verbs of accusing, &c. are not construed with the acc. of 
@ person, and the gen. of a thing, but the contrary ; thus we say, Culpo, repreken- 
do, taxo, tradico, vitupéro, calumnior, criminor, excuso, &c. avaritiam alicujzs, 
and not aliguem avaritie. We sometimes also find acciso, incuso, &c. construed 
in this manner; as, Accusére inertiam adolescentium, fur adolescentes inertia. Cic. 


Culpam arguo. Liv. We say, Agére cum aliquo furt2, rather than aliquem, to ac- 
cuse one of theft. Cic. 


Obe. 4. (164) Verbs of accusing and admonishing sometimes govern two accu- 
satives, when joined with hoc, illud, islud, id, unum, multa, &c. as, Monea, acciiso, 
te illud. We seldom find, however, Errorem te moneo, but erroris or de errore ; 
except in old writers, as Plautus. 


XXIV. (165) Verbs of valuing, with the ac- 
cusative, govern such genitives as these, magnt, 
parvt, nehili ; as, 

LEstimo te magni, I value you much. 


(166) Verbs of valuing are, stimo, existimo, duco, facio, ha- 
beo, pendo, puto, taxo. ‘They govern several other genitives ; as, 
tanti, quanti, pluris, majoris, minoris, minimt, plurimi, maximi, 
nauct, pili, assis, nihili, teruncti, hujus, flocct, pensi. 


Obs. 1. (167) AZ sftmo sometimes governs the ablative ; as, A stimo te magno, 
permagno, parvo, scil. pretio: and also nihilo. We likewise say, Pro nihtlo habeo, 
puto, duco. 

Obs. 2. (168) Equi and boni are put in the genitive after facio and consiilo; 
as, Hoc consilo bon, equi bonique facio, I take this in good part. 

Obs. 3. (169) The genitive afier all these verbs is governed by some substan- 
tive understood ; as Arguére aliquem furti, scil. de crimtne furti: AEsttmo rem 
magni, scil. pretit, or pro re magni pretti ; Consilo boni, i. e. statuo or censen esse, 
Jfactum, or munus boni virt, or antmi; Monére aliquem offcii, i. e. officti, causa, or 
de re or negolio officit. 


3. Verbs governing the Accusative and the Dative. 
XXV. (170) Verbs of comparing, giving, de- 


claring, and taking away, govern the accusative 
and dative ; as, | 
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Comptro Vergilium Homéro, I compare Virgil to Homer. 


Suum cu tribuito, Give every one his own. 
Narras fabiilam surdo, You tell a story to a deaf man. 
Eriputt me morti, He rescued me from death. 


(171) Or,—AnY ACTIVE VERB MAY GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
THE DATIVE, (when, together with the object of the action, we express 
the person or thing with relation to which tt is exerted ;) as, 

Legam lectiénem tibi, I will read the lesson to you. Emit librum mihi, He ° 
bought a book for me. Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Virg. Paupertas 


sepe suadet mala hominitbus, advises men to do bad things. Plaut. Imperare pe- 
cuniam, frumentum, naves, arma aliquibus, to order them to furnish. Ces. 


Obs. 1. (172) Verbs of comparing and taking away, together with some 
others, are often construed with a preposition ; as, Compardre uram rem cum alia, 
and ad aliam, or comparare res inter se: Eripuit me morti, morte,a or ex morte: 
Mittére epistolam altcui, or ad aliquem: Intendére telum alicut, or tn aliquem: 
Incidére ceri, in es, or in ere ; and so in many others. 


Obs. 2. (173) Several verbs governing the dative and accusative, are con- 
strued differently ; as, 


Circumddre menia oppido, or oppidum, menibus, to surround a city with walls. 


_Antercludére commeatum alicui, or aliquem commedtu, to incercept one’s provi- 
sions. 


Dondre, prohibére rem alicui, or aliquem re, to give one a present, to hinder one 
from a thing. 


Mactére hostiam Deo, or Deum hostia, to sacrifice. 
Impertire salutem alicua, or aliquem saliite, to salute one. 


Interdizit Galliam Romanis, or Romanos Gallia, he debarred the Romans from 
Gaul. 


Induére, eruére vestem sibi, or se veste, to put on, to put off one’s clothes. 
Levare dolorem alicut ; dolorem alicujus ; altquem dolore, to ease one’s distress. 


Minari aliquid alicut, or sometimes alicui altquo, Cic. to threaten one with any 
thing ; Cesdri gladio. Sall. 


Gratilor tibt hanc rem, hac re, in, pro, and de hac re, [ congratulate you on this. 
Mettus Tullo devictos hostes gratulatur. Liv. 


Restituére alicui sanitatem, or aliquem sanitati, to restore to health. 


Aspergére labem alicui, or aliquem labe, to put an affront on one; aram san- 
guine. Litare Deum sacris, and sacra Deo, to sacrifice. 

Excusare se alicui, and apud aliquem, de re; valetudinem ei. 

Exprobrare vitium et, or in eo, to upbraid. 

Occupare pecuniam alicui, and apud altquem, i.e. pecuniam faendri locare, to 
place at interest. Cic. 

Oppontre se morti, and ad mortem. Renunciare id et, and ad eum, to tell. 


Obs. 3. (174) Verbs signifying motion or tendency toa thing, 
instead of the dative, have an accusative after them, with the preposi- 
tion ad ; as, 

¥ 
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Porto, fero, lego, -a8, precipito, tollo, traho, duco, verto, inctlo, susctto; also, 
hortor, and invito, voco, provéco, animo, stimiulo, conformo, lacesso; thus, Ad lau- 
dem milttes hortatur ; Ad prelorem hominem trazit. Cic. But after several of 
these verbs, we also find the dative; as, Inferre Deos Latio, for in Latium. Virg. 
Invitare aliquem hospitio, or in hospitium. Cic. 

Obs. 4. (175) The accusative is sometimes understood ; as, Nubére altcut, scil. 
ee; Cedére altcut, scil. locum; Detrahére altcui, scil. laudem; Ignoscére alicut, 
scil. culpam. And in English the particle to is often omitted; as, Dedit miki 
librum, He gave me a bouk, for to me. 


4. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 


XXVI. (176) Verbs of asking and ene 
overn two accusatives, the one of a person an 
the other of a thing; as, 


Poscimus te pacem, We beg peace of thee. 
Docuit me grammaticam, He taught me grammar. 


' 1. (177) Verbs of asking, which govern two accusatives, are 
Rogo, oro, exéro, obsecro, precor, posco, reposco, flagito, &c. Of 
teaching, Doceo, edoceo, dedoceo, erudio. 


Obs. 1. am. Celo likewise governs two accusatives; as, Celdvit 
me hanc rem, He concealed this matter from me; or otherwise, cela- 
vit hanc rem mthi, or celdvit me de hac re. 


Obs. 2. (179) Verbs of asking and teaching are often construed with a prepo- 
sition ; as, Rogare rem ab aliquo: Docére aliquem de re, to inform; but we do not 
say, docére altqguem de grammatica, but grammaticam, to teach. And we always say 
with a preposition, Peto, eztgoa or abs te ; Percontor, scitor, scigcttor, ex or a te or te 
without the preposition ; peddle Se consulto te de re; Ut facias te obsecro; Exorat 

diviim, for divos. Virg. Lnsiruo, instituo, formo, informo aliquem artibus, 
inthe abl. without a prep. Imbuo eum artibus, in or ab artibus. Also, instruo 
ad rem, or in re, ignorantiam alicujus. Erudire altquem artes, de or in re, ad 
rem. Formare ad studium, mentem, studiis, studia ejus. 


Obs. 3. (180) The accusative of the thing is not properly governed by the 
verb, but by quod ad or secundem understood. 


5. Verbs governing the Accusative and the Ablative. 


XXVIT. (181) Verbs of loading, binding, 
clothing, depriving, and some others, govern the 
accusative and the ablative ; as, 


Onérat naves auro, He loads the ships with gold. 


(182) Verbs of loading are, Onéro, cumilo, premo, opprimo, obruo, repleo. Of 
unloading, levo, exontro, &c. Of binding, astringo, ligo, alligo, devincio, impedio, 
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irretio, tllaqueo, &c. Of loosing, solvo, exsolvo, libéro, laxo, expedio, &c. Of de- 
priving, privo, nudo, orbo, io, fraudo, emungo. Of clothing, vestto, amicio, 
tnduo, cingo, tego, velo, corono, and calceo. Of unclothing, exuo, discingo, dc. 


Obe. 1. (183) The preposition, by which the ablative is governed after these 
verbs, is sometimes expressed ; as, Solvére aliquem ex caténis. Cic. Sometimes 
the ablative is to be supplied ; as, Complet naves, sc. viris, mans the ship. Virg. 


* Obs. 2. (184) Impleo, compleo, and exzpleo, sometimes take the genitive ; as, 
Adolescentem sue temeritatis implet. Liv. Erruris ilos et dementia complebo. 
Plaut. Animum explésse juvabit ultricis flamme. Virg. And among the more an- 
cient writers, also safuro and obsaturo ; as, He res vite me saturant, Plaut. Istius 
obsaturabere, Terent. Several vary their construction ; as, tnduzt, exuzt se vestibus, 
or vesies sibi. 


* (185) Muto governs the Accusative of the thing given in exchange, and the 
Ablative of that which is taken in exchange; as, Muto librum pecuni@. Som 


- 


times the preposition is expressed ; as, Mutare bellum pro pace, Sall, 
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XXVIII. (186) When a verb in the active 
voice governs two cases, in the passive it retains 


the latter case; as, . 
Accitsor furti, T am accused of theft. 
Virgilius comparatur Homéro, Virgil is compared to Homer. 
Doceor grammaticam, Iam taught grammar. 

Navis oneratur auro, The ship is loaded with gold. 


So, Scio homines_accusdtum iri furti ;—Eos ereptum irt morti, morte, a or ex 
morte ;———-puéros docium tri grammaticam ;——rem celatum tri mthi, or me; me 
celatum iri de re, &c. 


Sometimes the active has three cases, and then the passive has the two last 
eases; as, Habétur ludibrio iis. 


* (187) When a verb in the Active voice governs an accusative 
with any other case, it must be carefully observed that, whatever word 
is in the Accusative after the Active verb, that word, and no other, 
must be the Nominative to it in the Passive voice, and the other case 
remains unchanged. Thus, ‘I give you a book,’ Librum tibi do ; pas- 
sively, Liber t1bi datur. ‘ He told me this,’ Hoc mihi dixit ; passively, 
‘I was told this,’ Hoc mihi dictum est, ‘I present you with a book,’ 
Dono tibi librum ; passively, Liber tibi donatur. This rule is simple, 
perspicuous, and founded on the best classical authorities—that, what- 
ever is put in the Accusative case, after the Active verb, becomes the 
Nominative to it, in the Passive voice, while the other case is retained 
under the government of the verb, by this twenty-eighth rule. Thus, 
‘I persuade you of this,’ Persuadeo hoc ttbi. Here the thing ig exe 
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pressed in the Accusative, and the person in the Dative. The former 
therefore must be the Nominative to the verb in the Passive voice; as, 
hoc tibt persuadetur, ‘you are persuaded of this,’ literally, ‘ this is 
persuaded to you.’ 


* (18S) But it does not follow that we cannot say, Ego dicor, Me 
dicttur, or Ille dictus est. If the person be He To whom any thing is 
said, it must always be expressed in the Dative case, as in the preced- 
ing examples. But if the person be He or whom any thing is said, it 
may then be made nominative to the verb. Thus, ‘ He is said to be a 
wise man,’ Ille dicitur esse vir sapiens. Here Ile is the subject 
spoken of, the person of whom the assertion is made, not the person to 
@cohom the thing istold. In like manner, ‘I believe you,’ Credo ttht, 
that is, ‘I give credit to what you say,’ in the passive voice, tibt credt- 
tur, not tu crederis. But the latter expression is correct if used to sig- 
nify, not that credit is given to the words of the person, but that some- 
thing is believed of him, as the subject of discourse; as, Tu crederis 
esse vir bonus, ‘ you are believed to be a good man.” — 


Obs. 1. (189) Passive verbs are commonly construed with the ab- 
lative and the preposition a; as, 


Tu laudaris a me, which is equivalent to Ego laudote. Virtus diligittur a 
nobis ; Nos diligimus virtitem. Gaudeo meum factum probari a te, or te probare 
meum facltum: And so almost all active verbs. Neuter and deponent verbs also 
admit this preposition; as, Mare a sole collucet.Cic. Phaldris non a paucis inte- 
ritt. Id. So, Cadére ab hosle ; Cessare a praliis; Mori ab ense ; Pate furari alt- 

id ab altquo, &c. Also, Venire ab hostibus, to be sold; Vapulare ab aliquo, 

ulare ab urbe. Thus likewise many active verbs; as, Sumére, petére, tolltre, 
pellére, expectare, emére, &c. ab aliquo. 


The prep. is sometimes understood after passive verbs; as, Destror conjige. 
Ovid. Desertus suis sc.a. Tacit. Tabula distinguitur unda qui navigat. sc. ab 
und@, is kept from the water by a plank. J uvenal. - 


The preposition PER is aleo used in the same sense with A; as, Per me defensa 
est respublica, or a me ; Per me restititus ; Per me or a me factum est. Cic. But 
PER commonly marks the instrument, and A the principal efficient cause ; as, 
Res agiiur per creditores, a rege, sc. a rege vel a legato ejus. Cic. Fam. i. 1. 


Obs. 2. (190) Passive verbs sometimes govern the dative, espe- 
cially among the poets; as, Oe 


Neque cernttur ulli, for ab ullo. Virg. Vix audior ulli. Ovid. Scriberis Vario, 
for a Vario. Hor. Honesta bonis viris queruntur, for a viris. Cic. VipEor, to 
seem, always governs the dative; as, Vidéris mihi, You seem to me: but we 
commonly say, Vidéris a me, You are seen by me; although not always; as, 
Nulla tudrum audita mihi, neque visu sororum, for a me. Virg. 


Obs. 3. (191) Induor, amicior, cingor, accingor, aleo eruor, and discingor, are 
often construed with the accusative, particularly among the poets, though we do 


not find them governing two accusatives in the active voice; as Induilur vesiem, 
or veste. 
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> Obs. 4. (192) Neuter verbs are for the most part used impersonally in the pas- 
sive voice; unless when they are joined with a noun of a similar signification to 
- their own; as, Pugna, pugnata est. Cic. Bellum militabttur. Horat. Passive 
impersonal! verbs are most commonly applied either to a multitude, or to an indi- 
vidual taken indefinitely ; as, Statur, fletur, curritur, vivitur, venitur, &c. a vobis, 
ab illis, &c. We are standing, weeping, &c. Bene potest vivi a me, or ab altquo: 
I or any person may live well. Provisum est nobis optiméa Deo; Reclamatum 
est ab omnibus, all cried out against it. Cic. 


They aleo govern the same cases as when used personally; as, Ut majortbus 
natu assurgatur, ut supplicum miserealur. Cic. Except the accusative: for in 
these phrases, Itur Athénas, pugnatum est biduum, dormitur totam noctem, the ac- 
cusative is not governed by the verb, but by the prepositions ad and per under- 
stood. We find, however, Tota mihi dormitur hyems ; Noctes vigilantur amare ; 
Oceénus raris ab orbe nostro navibus aditur. Tacit, 
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XXIX. (193) An Impersonal Verb governs 
the dative ; as, 


Expédit reipublice, It is profitable for the state, 


Verbs which in the active voice govern only the dative, are used 
impersonally in the passive, and likewise govern the dative; as, 


Favétur mihi, 1 am favoured, and not Ego faveor. So, Nocétur mthi, imperda- 
tur mihi, &e. We find, however, Hac ego procuraére impéror, Ego cur invideor, 
for imperdiur, invidétur mihi. Hor. 


Obs. 1. (194) These verbs, Potest, cepit, incipit, destnit, debet, 
and solet, are used impersonally, when joined with impersonal verbs; 
as, 


Non potest credi tii, You cannot be believed ; Mihi non potest nocért, I cannot 
be hurt; Negat jucundé posse vivi sine virtite. Cic. Per virtiitem st trt ad 
astra. Aliorum laudi et glorie invidéri solet. The praise and glory of others 
are accustomed to be envied. Id. Neque a fortisstmis infirmisstmo genért resisti 
posse. Sallust. 


Obs. 2. (195) Various verbs are used both personally and impersonally ; as, 
Venit in mentem mihi hac res, or de hac re, or hujus rei, scil. memoria ; This 
thing came into my mind. Est curce mihi hecres,or de hac re. Doleo or dolet 
mikt, id factum esse. 


_ Obs. 3. (196) The neuter pronoun it is always juined with impersonal verbs 
in English; as, {t rains, it shines; &c. And in the Latin an infinitive is com- 
monly subjoined to impersonal verbs, or the subjunctive with uf, forming a part 
of a sentence which may be supposed to supply the place of a nominative ; as, 
Noblis non licet peccare, the same with peccatum ; Omntbus bonis expédit rempubs 
Ticam esse salvam, i. e. Salus reipublice exptdit omnibus bonis. Cic. Accidit, evé- 
nit, contigit, ut ibi essémus. These nominatives, hoc, tllud, td, idem, quod, &c., 
are sometimes joined to impersonal verbs; as, idem mihi licet. Cic, Eddem 
licent, Catull]. 
xY2 
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Obs. 4. (197) The dative is often understood; as, Faciat quod libet, sc. sibi. 
Ter. Stat casus renovare omnes, sc. mihi, | am resolved. Virg. 


_ Exc. I. (198) REFERT and INTEREST govern the geni- 
tive; as, | 
Refert patris, It concerns my father. Intérest omnium, It is the interest of all. 


_T (199) But mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, are put in the accusa- 
tive plural neuter ; as, 


Non mea refert, It does not concern me. 


Obs. 1. Some think mea, tua, sua, &c. to be in the ablat. sing. 
fem. We say either cujus intérest, and quorum inlérest ; or cuja tn- 
térest, from cujus, -a, -um. 


Obs. 2. (200) Refert and inlérest are often joined with these nominatives, Id, 
hoc, tllud, quid, quod, nihil, &c. also with con:mon nouns; and with these geni- 
tives, Tanti, quanti, magnt, permagni, parvi, pluria; as, Hoc parvt refert ; Ilud 
mea magni intérest. Cic. Usgue adeo magni refert studium. Lucret. Incessus in 
gravida refert. Plin. ; 


(201) They are frequently construed with these adverbs, Tantum, quantum, 
multum, plus, plurtmum, infinitum, parum, marimé, vehementer, miata &c. as, 
Faciam, quod maximé reipublice interesse judicabo. Cic. 


(202) Sometimes instead of the genit. they take the accus. with the prep. ad ; 
as, Quid id ad me, aut ad meam rem refert. Pee quid rerum gerant? Ot what 
importance is it? &c. Plaut. Magniad hunorem nostrum intérest. Cic.; rarely 
the dative ; as, Dic quid reférat intra nature fines viventi, &c. Hor. Sometimes 
they are placed absolutely ; as, Magnopére twntérest opprimi Dolabellam, it is of 
great importance. Cic. Permultum antérest, qualis primusaditus sit. Id. Adeone 
est fundata leviter fides, ut ubi sim, quam qui sim, magis reférat. Liv. Plurtmum 
enim interérut, quibus artibus, aut quibus hunc tu moribus instituas. Juv. 


Obs. 3. (203) The genitive after refert and intérest, is governed by some sub- 
stantive understood, with which the possessives mez, tua, sua, &c. likewise agree ; 
as, Intérest Ciceronis, i. e. est inter negotia Ciceronis. Refert patris, i. e. refert 
se hac res ad negotia patris. So, intérest mea, est inter negotia mea. 


Exe. II. (204) These five, MISERET, PQ:ANITET, PUDET, 
TZDET, and PIGET, govern the accusative of a person with the 
genitive of a thing; as, 


Mistret me tui, I pity you. Tedet me vite, Tam weary of life. 
Penitet me pecc&ti, I repent of my sin. Pudetmeculpe, Iam aehemed ot my 
auit. 


Obs. 1. (205) The genitive here is properly governed either by negotium un- 
‘derstood, or by some other substantive of a signification similar to that of the 
verb with which it is joined; as, Mistret me tui, that is, negotium or miseratio 
tut mistret me. 
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Obs. 2. (206) An infinitive or some part of a sentence may supply the place 
of the genitive ; as, Panitet me peccasse, or quod peccavtrim. The accusative is 
frequently understood ; as, S st bene penitet, scil. nos. Horat. 


Obs. 3. (207) Mistret, penitet, &c. are sometimes used permonally, especially 
when joined with these nominatives, hoc, id, quod, &c. as, pse sui miséret. Lucr. 
Nonne hac te pudent. Ter. Nihil, quod peenitére possit, facias, for cujus te pani- 
tére possit. Cic. 


We sometimes find mistret joined with two accusatives ; as, Menedémi vicem 
mustret me, scil. secundum or quod ad. Ter. 


Obs. 4. (208) The preterites of miséret, pudet, tedet, and piget, when used in 
the passive form, govern the same cases with the active ; as, miserilum est me 
tuarum fortunarum. Ter. We likewise find, miserescit and miserétur used im- 
personally ; as, Miserescit me tui. Ter. Misereatur te fralrum; Neque me tut, 
neque tuorum liberorum miseréri potest. Cic. 


Exe. III. (209) DECET, DELECTAT, JUVAT, and OPOR- 
TET, govern the accusative of a person with the infinitive; as, 


Delectat me studére, It delights me to study. 
Non decet te rizari, It does not become you to scold. 


Obs. 1. (210) These verbs are sometimes nsed personally ; gpd toe parva 
- Hor. Est aliquid, quod non oporteat, etiamsz liceat. Cic. Hac facta ab illo 
oportebant. ‘Ter. 


Obs. 2. (211) Decet is sometimes construed with the dative ; as, fia nobis 
decet. Ter. 


Obs. 3. (212) Oportet is elegantly joined with the subjunctive 
mode, wt being understood ; as, 


Sibi quisque consilat oportet. Cic. Or with the perfect participle, esse or fuisse 
being understood; as, Communicatum oportuit ; mansum oportuit ; Adolescenti 
morem gestum oportuit, The young man should have been humoured. Ter. 


Obs. 4. (213) Fallit, fugit, preterit, latet, when used impersonally, also govern 
the accusative with the infinitive ; as, In lege nulla esse eyusmodz caput, non te 
fallit ; De Dionysio fugit me ad te antea scribére. Cic. 


Norte. (214) Adltinet, pertinet, and spectat, are construed with ad; Ad rem- 
icam pertinet, me conservari. Cic. And so personally, [le ad me attinet, be- 
ngs. Ter. Res ad arma spectat, looks, points. Cic. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE. 
XXX. (215) One verb governs another in the 
infinitive; as, 
Cupio discére, I desire to learn. 
Obs. 1. (216) The infinitive is often governed by adjectives; as, 


Horatius est dignus legi. Quinctil. And it sometimes depends on a 
substantive ; as, Tempus equim fumaniia solvére colla, Virg. 
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Obs. 2. (217) The word governing the infinitive is sometimes understood ; as, 
Mene incepto desistére victam, scil. decet,or par est. Virg. Vidére est, one may 
see. Dicére non est,scil. copia, or facultas. Horat. And sometimes the infinitive 
itself is to be supplied ; as, Socratem fidibus docuit, scil. canére. Cic. So, Dis- 
Cére, scire, Adthus. 


Obs. 3. (218) ‘The infinitive was not improperly called by the ancients, Nomen 
werdi, the name or noun of the verb; because it is both joined with an adjective 
like a substantive ; as, Velle suum cuique est, Every one has a will of his own: 
and it likewise supplies the place of a noun, not only in the nominative, but also 
in all the oblique cases; as, 1. In the nominative, Latrocinadri, frauddre, urpe 
est. Cic. Didicisse fideliter artes emollit mores. Ovid. 2. 1n the genitive, Peritus can 
tare, for cantandi or cantis. Virg. 3. In the dative, Pardtus seryire, for servititi. 
Sall. 4. In the accusative, Da mihi fallére, for artem fallendi. Horat. Quod fa- 
ctam supérest, preter amare, nhl. Ovid. 5. In the vocative, O vivére nostrum, 
ul non sentienttbus effluis! for vita nostra. 6.In the ablative, Dignus amari, 
for amore, or qui ametur. Virg. 


Obs. 4. (219) Instead of the infinitive a different construction is often used 
after verbs of doubling, willing, ordering, fearing, hoping ; inshort, after any verb 
which has a relation to futurity; as, Dubttat ua facétre, or more frequently, an, 
num, or utrum tla factirus sit; Dubitavit an facéret necne ; Non dubito quin fe- 
ctrit. Vis me facére, or ut faciam. Metuittangi, or ne tangatur. Spero te venti- 
rum esse, or fore ut venias. Nunquam pulavi fore ut ad te supplex venirem. Cic. 
Existimabant fulirum fuisse ut oppidum amitlerétur. Cexs. 


* (220) Dubito and dubium est, are sometimes followed by the Infinitive, but 
oftener by the Subjunctive, with an, num, utrum, and (if non goes before) quin ; 
as, non dubium est quin uzorem nolit filius,Terent. It is to be observed that such 

hrases as Dubito an, Haud scio an, Nescio an, although from their very nature they 
imply some doubt, are, notwithstanding, generally used in a sense almost affirma- 
tive ;as, Dubito an hunc primum omnium ponam, Nep. ‘ for aught I know he may 
be placed first,’ or ‘I am inclined to place him first.’ 


* (221) Verbe of fearing, such as, timeo, metuo, vereor, paveo, are used aflirma- 
tively with ne, but negatively with uf, or ne non; thus, Timet ne deseras se, Ter. 
‘she is afraid that you may forsake her.” Paves ne ducas urorem, Ter. denotes, 
‘you are afraid to marry.’ Paves ut ducas, Ter. ‘ you are afraid lest you should 
not marry her.’ 


Obs. 5. (222) To, which in English is the sign of the infinitive, in Latin may 
often be rendered otherwise than by-the infinitive; as, I am sent to complain, 
Mittor questum, or ut querar, &c. Ready to hear, Promptusad audiendum ; Time 
to read, Tempus lezendi ; Fit to swim, Aptus natando; Easy tosay, Facile dictu ; 
Jam to write, Scripturus sum; A house to let, or more properly, to be let, Domus 
locanda ; He was left to guard the city, Relictus est ut tueretur urbem. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND. 
SUPINES. 


XXXI. (223) Participles, Gerunds, and Su- 
pines govern the case of their own verbs; as, 


Amans virliitem, Loving virtue. Carens fraude, Wanting guile, 
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Obs. 1. (224) Passive Participles often govern the dative, icue 
larly when they are used as adjectives; as, oe 


S s mthi, Suspected by me; Suspectiores regtbus. Sall. Invisus mihi, 
hated by me, or hateful to me; Jn dies invisior. Suet. Occulta et maribus non 
inviea solum, sed etiam inaudila sacra, unseen. Cic. 


(225) EXOSUS, PEROSUS, and often also PERT/ESUS, govern the ac- 
cusative ; a8, Tadas exosa jugales. Ovid. Plebs consilum nomen haud secus 
quam regum perosa erat. Liv. Pertesus ignaviam suam ; semet ipse, displeased 
with. Suet. vitam, weary of. Justin. levitdiis. Cic. 


(226) Verbals in BUNDUS govern the case of their own verbs; as, Gratula- 
bundus patrie. Just. Vitahundus castra hostium. Liv. Sosometimes also nouns ; 
as, Justitia est oblemperatio scriptis legthus. Cic. Insidie@ consili. Sall. Domum 
reditionis spe sublaia. Ces. Spectatro ludos. Piaut. 


* Obs. 2. (227) Do, reddo, volo, curo, facio, habeo, comperio, with the Accusative 
of a perfect participle, are often used by way of circumlocution, instead of the 
verb of the participle; as, Compertum habeo, for compéri, ‘1 have found ;’ Effec- 
tum dabo, for efficiam. Me mittum face, Ter. tor mitte. In certain instances there 
is an evident difference between the simple tense of the verb, and the peri- 

hrasis corresponding to the manner in which it is usually interpreted in English. 

hus if we say, Gladius quem abdiderat, or Gladius quem abditum habebat, the 
translation of either is, ‘Ihe sword which she had concealed.’ The latter is the 
phraseology of Livy, describing the suicide of Lucretia, and implies the actual 
possession of the dagger at the time; the former does not. 


* (228) Sometimes the Gerund is used with ad ; as, Tradere ei gentes diripien- 
das, or ad diripiendum, Cic. ci accipio, do aliquid ulendum, or ad um; 
Misit mihi librum legendum, or ad legendum. 


Obs. 3. (229) These verbs, curo, habeo, mando, loco, condisco, do, tribuo, mitto, 
&c., are elegantly construed with the participle in dus, instead of the infinitive ; 
as, Funus fasiendum curdvi, for fitri, or ut figret; Columnas edificandas locavit. 
Cic. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF GERUNDS. 


XXXII. (230) Gerunds are construed like 
substantive nouns; as, 


Studendum est mihi, I must study. Scio studendum esse mihi, I know 
Tempus studendi, Time of study. that I must study. 
Aptus studendo, Fit for studying. 

But more particularly : 


I. (231) ‘The gerund in DUM, of the Nominative case, with the 
verb est governs the dative; as, 


Legendum est miht, I must read. Moriendum est omnibus, All must die. 
So, Scio legendum esse mihi ; moriendum esse omnibus, ic, 
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Obs. 1. (232) This gerund always imports obligation or necessity; and may 
be resolved into oportet, necesse est, or the like, and the infinitive or the subjunc- 
tive, with the conjunction ut; as, Omnibus est moriendum, or Omnibus necesse 
est mort, or uf moriantur ; or Necesse est ul omnes moriantur. Consulendum est 
tibia me, 1 must consult for your good ; for Oportet ut consulam tibi. Cic. 

Obes. 2. (233) The dative is often understood ; as, Orandum est, ut stt mens 
sana in corpore sano, sc. bi. Juv. Hic vincendum, aut moriendum, milittes, est, 
% Ml Livy. Deliberandum est diu, quod statuendum est semel, sc. tibi or altcut. 

. Syr. 


II. (234) The gerund in DJ is governed by substantives or adjec- 
tives; as, 


Tempus legendi, Timeofreading. Cupidus discendi, Desirous of learning. 


Obs. (235) This gerund is sometimes construed with the genitive plural; as, 
Facultas agroérum condonandi for agrus. Cie. Copia spectandi comediarum, for 
comedias. Ter. Butchiefly with pronouns; as, Teodsra vénérunt sut purgandt 
causa. Ces. Vestri adhortandi causd. Liv. Ejus videndi cupidus, sc. faemine. 
Ter. The gerund here is supposed to govern the genitive like a substantive 
noun. 


IIL (236) The gerund in DO of the Dative case is governed by 
adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness; as, 


Charta uftlis scribendo, Paper useful for writing. 


Obs. 1. (237) Sometimes the adjective is understood; as, Non est solvendo, 
scil. par or habilis, He is not able to pay. Cic. 


Obs. 2. (238) This gerund is sometimes governed aleo by verbs; as, Adesse 
ee Cic. Aplat habendo ensem, for wearing. Virg. Is fints censendo fac- 
tus est. Liv. 


IV. (239) The gerund in DUM of the Accusative case is govern- 
ed by the prepositions ad or inter ; as, 


Promptus ad audiendum, Ready to hear. 
Altlentus inter docendum, Attentive in time of teaching. 


Obs. (240) This gerund is also governed by some other prepositions ; as Ante 
domandum. Virg. Ob absolvendum. Cic. Circa movendum. Quinctil. Or it de- 
pends on some verb going before, and then with the verb esse governs the da- 
tive case ; as, Scio moriendum esse omnibus, I know that all mustdie. Esse is 
often understood. 


V. (241) The gerund in DO of the Ablative case is governed by 
the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or in; as, 


Poena a peccando absterret, Punishment frightens from sinning. 


(242) Or without a preposition, as the ablative of manner or 
cause; as, 
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Memoria excolendo aug étur, The memory is improved by exercising it. 
Défessus sum ambulando, Iam weatiad with walking. 


Obs. (243) The gerund in its nature very much resembles the infinitive — 
Hence the one is frequently put for the other; as, Est tempus legendi, or legére : 
only the gerund is never pee with an adjective, and is sometimes taken in a 
passive sense ; as, Cum Tisidium vocarétur ad imperandum, i. e. ut ipsi imperé- 
tur, to receive orders. Sall. Nunc ades ad imperandum, vel ad parendum potius ; 
sic enim antiqui loquebantur. Cic. i.e. ut tibt imperétur. Urit videndo, i. e. dum 
wdétur. Virg. 


Gerunds turned into Participles in dus. 
XXXVI.* (244) Gerunds governing the ac- 
cusative are elegantly turned into participles in 


dus, which, like adjectives, agree with their sub- 
stantives in gender, number and case; as, 


By the Gerund. By the Participle or Gerundive. 
Petendum est mihi pacem, |) ., & ( Pax est petenda mihi. 
Tempus petendi pacem, 5 & J Tempus petende pacis. 
Ad petendum pacem, & 3 ) Ad petendam pacem. 
A petendo pacem, & © | A petenda pace. 
a 


(245) Obs. 1. In changing gerunds into participles in dus, the 
participle and the substantive are always to be put in the same case in 
which the gerund was; as, 


Genitive. Jnita sunt consilia urbis delenda, civium trucidandérum, nominis 
Romani extinguendi. Cic. 


Dat. Perpetiendo labori idoneus. Colum. Capessende@ reipublice habilis. 
Tac. Area firma templis ac portictbus sustinendis. Liv. Onéri _ferendo est, sc. 
aptus or habilis. Ovid. Natus miseriis ferendis. Ter. Litéris dandis vigilére. 

ic. Locum oppido condendo capére. Liv. 


Ace and Abl. Ad defendendam Romam ab oppugnandé Capud duces Romanos 
abstrahére. Liv. Orationem Latinam legendis nostris effictes pleniorem. Cie. 


Obs. 2. (246) The gerunds of verbs, which do not govern the accusative, are 
never changed into the participle, except those of medeor, utor, abiitor, fruor, 
fungor, and potior ; as, Spes potiundi urbe, or poliunde urbis ; but we always 
say, Cupidus subveniendi tibi, and never tut. 


* The Gerunds in Dum, D1, and Do, constitute Rules xxxiir. xxxIv. and 
XxXXV. * 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF SUPINES. 


1. The Supine tn um. 


XXXVII. (247) The supine in wm is put 
after a verb of motion; as, 


Abitt deambulatum, He hath gone to walk. 


So, Ductre cohortes predatum. Liv. Nunc venisirrisum dominum? Quod in 
rem tuam optimum factu arburor, te id admonitum venio. Plaut. 


Obs. 1. (248) The supine in wm is elegantly joined with the verb eo, to er- 
press the signification of any verb more strongly; as, L¢ se perditum, the same 
with td agit, or opéram dat, ut se perdat, He is bent on his own destruction. Ter. 
This supine with evi, taken impersonally, supplies the place of the infinitive pas- 
sive; as, An credébas illum sine tua opérad irt deductum domum? Which may be 
thus resolved ; An credébus iri (a te or ab aliquo) deductum (i. e, ad deducendum) 
illam domum. Ter. The supine here may be considered a3 a verbal substantive 
governiig the accusative, like the gerund. 


Obs. 2. (249) The supine in wm is put after other verbs besides verbs of mo- 
tion ; as, Dedit filiam nuptum ; Cantutum provocémus. Ter. Revocatus defensum 
patriam; Divisit copias hiimdtum. Nep. 


Obs. 3. (250) The meaning of this supine may be expressed by several other 
parts of the verb; as, Venit oratum opem; or, 1. Venit opem orandi causa, or 
opis oranda. 2. Venit ad orandum opem. or ed orandam opem. 3. Venit opt 
oranda. 4. Venit opem oratirus. 5. Venil qui, or ut opem oret. 6. Venwt opem 
ordre. But the third and the last of these are seldom used. 


2. The Supine in u. 
XXXVIII. (251) The supine in wis put after 
adjectives implying Ease, Difficulty, Propenstty, 
Quality, Fitness, Form, &c. 


Facile dictu, Easy to tell, or to be told. 
So, Nihil dictu foedum, visiique, hec limina tangat, intra que puer est. Juv. 
oh i res est tnventu verus amicus; Fus or nefas est dictu ; s est scilu. 
ic. 


Obs. 1. (252) The supine in u, being used ina pnssive sense, hardly ever 
governs any case. It is sometimes, especially in old writers, put after verbs of 
motion ; as, Nunc obsondtu redeo, from getting provisions. Plaut. Primus cubt 
tw surgat (villicus,) frum bed, postremus cubitum eat. Cato. 


Obs. 2. (253) This supine may be rendered by the infinitive or gerund with 
the preposition ad ; as, Difficile cognitu, cognosci, or ad cognoscendum; Res fa- 
cilis ad credendum. Cic. 


* Obs. 3. (254) According to the opinion of many grammarians, the Sapines 
are nothing else but verbal nouns of the Fourth deciension, used only in the Ac- 
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cusative and Ablative cases, and are governed in these cases by prepositions un- 
derstood, the Supine in um by the preposition ad and the Supine in u by the 
preposition tz. But this opinion will hardly bear examination ; for why should 
oe Supine in um govern the case of its own verb unless it be really a part 
of it? 


* (255) Although in the grammars and dictionaries the Supines of most verbs 
are given by analogy, yet they are seldom found in the classics: instead of them 
ae used the Gerunds ; Participles in dus and rus; and wt, with the Subjunctive 
mode. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF INDECLINABLE WORDS. 


I. THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 


XXXIX. (256.) Adverbs qualify verbs, par- 
ticiples, adjectives, and other adverbs; as, 


Bené scribit, He writes well. Forftter pugnans, Fighting bravely. 
Servus egregié fidélis, A slave remarks Satis bene, Well enough. 
ably faithful. 


Obs. 1. (257) Adverbs sometimes likewise qualify substantives ; 
as, 


Homév-us plané orator: plane noster, vere Metellus. Cic. So, Hodie mane, 
cras mane, heri mane ; hodie vespéri, &c. tam mane, tain vespére. 


Obs. 2. (258) The adverh, for the most part in Latin, and always in English, 
is placed near to the word which it qualifies or affects. 


Obs. 3. (259) Two negatives, both in Latin and English, are 
equivalent to an affirmative; as, 


Nec non sensérunt, Nor did they not perceive, i. e. ef sensérunt, and they did per- 
ceive; Non poléram non examindri metu. Cic. So, non sum nescius, 1. e. scio. 
Cic. Or. 1, 11. haud nihil est, i. e. est aliquid. Ter. Eun. 4, 2, 13. nonnulli, i. e. 
aliqui ; nonnunquam, i. e. aliquando ; non nemo i.e. quidam ; nemo non, i. e. quiltbet, 
&c. Examples, however, of the contrary of this occur in good authors, both 
Latin and English. Thus, in imitation of the Greeks, two negatives sometimes 
make a stronger negation: Neque ego haud committam, ut, st quid peccatum siet, 
(te) fecisse dicas de med sententia, | will not eause, that, &c. Plaut. Bacch. 4, 9, 
114. Jura, te non nocitirum homini hac de re nemini, for nulli homini. Id. Mil. 
5,1, 18, cf. Epid. 4, 1, 6. & 5, 1,57. Nolle successum, non Patribus, non consu- 
Uibus, They did not wish success either to the Patricians, or the Consuls. Liv, 
2, 45. So, nthil iste nec ausus, nec potuit. Virg. AE. 9, 428, add. Virg. E. 4, 53, & 
5, 53. Ter. Eun. 5, 9, 47. Heaut.1,1,11. Nudlius ret neque pres, neque manceps 
Sactus est. Nep. 25, 6. 


(260) But what chiefly deserves attention in Adverbs, is the degree of compa. 
rison and the mode with which they are joined. 1. Apprimé, admodum, vehe- 
menter, mazimé, perquam, valde, oppidd, &e. and per in composition, are usual 
joined to the positive ; as, Ulrique nostriun gratum admodum fecétris, You will do 
what is very agreeable to both of us.Cic. perquam puerile, very childish ; opnidd 
pauci, very few; perfactle est, &c. In like manner, Parum, multum, nimium, 
tantum, quantum, aliquantum ; as, In rebus apertissimis, numium longi sumus ; pa. 

Z 
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rum firmus, mulitum bonus. Cic. Adverbs in um are sometimes also joined te 
comparatives; a8, Forma viri aliquantum amplior humané. Liv. 


(261) Quam is joined to the positive or saperlative in different senses; as, 
Quam difficile est! How difficult it is! Quam crudélis, or Ut crudélis est! How 
cruel he is! Flens quam familiariter, very familiarly. Ter. So, quam severe, 
very severely. Cic. Quam laté, very widely. Ces. Tam multa quam, &c. as 
many things as, &c. Quam maximas polest copias armat, as great as possible. 
Sall. Quam maxtmas gralias agit, quam primum, quam sepissime. Cic. Quam _ 
quisque pessimeé fecit, tum mazimé tutus est. Sall. 


(262) Faci r, for haud dubie, undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to superlatives or 
words of a similar meaning ; as, Facilé doctisstmus, factlé princeps, or precipuus. 
LonaE, to comparatives or superlatives, rarely to the positive ; as, Longé eloquin- 
tissimus Plato. Cic. Pedtbus longé melior Lycus. Virg. 


2. (263) Cum, when, is construed with the indicative or subjunctive, oftener 
with the latter; Dum, whilst, or how long, with the indicative; as, Dum hee 
aguntur ; A2groto,dum anima est, spes esse dicitur. Cic. Donec eris felix, multos 
numerabis amicos. Ovid. Dum and DONEC, for usquidum, until, sometimes with 
the indicative, and sometimes with the subjunctive; as, Opperior, dum ista cog- 
nosco. Cic. Haud desinam donec perfectro. Ter. So QuOAD, for quamdiu, quan- 
tum, quaténus, as long, as much, as far as; thus, Quoad Catilina fuit wn urbe ; 
Quoad tibi equum videbitur ; quoad possem and licéret; quoad progrédi potutrit 
amentia. Cic. But quoap, until, oftener with the subjunctive; as, Thessalonicee 
esse statutram, quoad aliquid ad me scribéres. Cic. but not always; Non faciam 
finem rogandi, quoad nuncidtum erit te fecisse. Cic. The pronoun ejus, with fa- 
cére, or fiert, is een. added to quoad ; as, quoad ejus facére potéris ; Quoad 
ejus fitri possu.Cic. jus is thought to be here governed by aliquid, or some such 
word understood. Quoad corpus, quoad animam, for secundum, or quod atttnet 
ad corpus or animam, as to the body or soul, is esteemed by the best grammarians 
not to be good Latin. 


3. (264) Postaquam or PostTEaquaM, after, is usually joined with the indic. 
ANTEQUAM, PRIUSQUAM, before: SIMUL, SIMULAC, SIMUL ATQUE, SIMUL UT, a8 soon 
as; Usi, when, sometimes with the indic. and sometimes with the gnbj.; as, An- 
téquam dico or dicam. Cic. Simulac persensit. Virg. Simul ut vidéro Curionem. 
Cic. Hec ubi dicta dedit. Liv. Ubi semel quis perjuravérit, ei credit postea non 
oportet. Cic. Son, truly, as, Ne ego homo sum infélix. Ter. No tu, si id fe- 
cisses, melius fame consuluisses. Cic. But NE, not, with the imperative, or 
more elegantly with the subjunctive; as, Ne jura. Plaut. Ne post conféras cul- 
pam in me. ‘Ter. Ne tot annorum felicitatem in unius hure dedéris discrimen. Liv. 


4. (265) Quasi, Ceu TanaquaM. PerinpE, when they denote resemblance, 
are joined with the indicative; Fuit olim, quasi ego sum, senex. Plaut. Adverse 
rupto ceu quondam turbine venti confligunt. Virg. Hac omnia perinde sunt, ut 
aguntur. But when used ironically, they have the subjunctive ; as, Quasi de 
verbo, non de re laborétur. Cic. 


5. (266) UTINaM, 0 SI, UT, for utinam, I wish, take the subjunctive; as, Uti- 
nam ea res et voluptate sit. Cie. O mihi pretertos ref érat si Jupiter annos. Virg. 
Ut illum dii deeque perdant. Ter. 


6. (267) Ut, when, or after, takes the indicative; as, Ut discessit, ventt. &c. . 
TAlso, for gudm, or quomodo, how! as, Ut valet! Ut falsus animi est! Ut sepe 
summa ingenia in occulto latent! Plaut. TOr when it simply denotes resem- 
blance ; as, Ut tute es, ta omnes censes esse. Plaut. Tn this sense it sometimes 
has the subjunctive ; as, Ut sementem fecéris, ita metes. Cic. — 


7. (268) Quin, for CUR NON. takes the indie. as, Quin continétis vocem indicem 
stultitie vestre ? Cic. Tk or Imo, nay, or but, the indic. or imperat. as, Quin est pa- 
ratum argentum ; quin tu hoc audi. Ter. TFor UT Non, QUI, QUA, QUOD NON, or 
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avo MINUS, the subjunctive ; as, Nulla tam facilis res, quin diffictlis fet, quum tn- 
velus facias. Ter. Nemo est, quin malit ; Factre non possum, quin ad te mittam, 
I cannot help sending; Nihil abest, quin sim miserrimus. Cic. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ADVERBS. 


XL. (269) Some adverbs of time, place, and 
quantity, govern the genitive; as, 


Pridié ejus diéi, The day before that day. 
Ubique gentium, Every where. 
Salis est verborum, There is enough of words. 


1. (270) Adverbs of time governing the genit. are, Interea, postea, inde, tunc; 
as, Interea loci, in the meantime; postea loci, afterwards; inde loci, then; tunc 
temporis, at that time. 2. Of place, Udi, and quo, with their compounds, ubique, 
ubicunque, ubtvis, ubiutbi, &c. Also, Eo, huc, hucctne, unde, usquam, nusquam, 
longe, wbidem ; as, Ubi, quo, quovis, &c. also usquam, nusquam, unde terrdrum, or 
gentium ; longé gentium ; ibidem loci, ed audacie, vecordia, miseriarum, &c. to 
that pitch of boldness, madness, misery, &c. 3. Of quantity, Abunde, affatim, 
largiter, nimis, satis, parum, minimeé; as, Abundé gloria, affatim divitiarum, lar- 
giter auri, satis eloguentie, sapientia parum est illi or kabet, He has enough of 
glory, riches, &c. Minimé genttum, by no means. 


* (271) Some add Ergo and Instar ; but these are properly indeclinable nouns. 
Ergo, (the Greek Egy) means ‘an account of,’ ‘for the sake of,’ and is similar 
to gratia ; as, ejus victori@ ergo, Nep. av account of that victory ; honoris ergo, 
Cic. It may be considered in the ablative case by Rule 49. Instar, ‘ similitude,’ 
* likeness,’ ‘ worth,’ ‘shape,’ may be considered in the accusative, and governed 
by ad understood ; as, amo eum instar patris, ‘I love him like a father ;’ that ia, 
ad instar, ‘according to the likeness.’ Instar montis equum e@dificant, ‘ they 
make a horse as great as a mountain,’ that is, ad instar, ‘ according to the size,’ &c. 


* (272) Many adverbs of ee as, ubi, ubinam, ubivis, quo, quovis, aliquo, us- 
quam, nusquam, &c. are followed by the genitives Gentium, Terrarum, Loci, 4 
LLocorum, which are not in general superfluous, but express an emphasis, as in Eng- 
lish we say, ‘where in the world is he?’ for ‘where is he?’ &c., of which the 
former is more emphatical, and implies more astonishment ; as, udi terrarum sumus, 
‘where in the world are we?’ Nihil est virtule amabilius, quam qui adeptus fuerit, 
ubicunque erit gentium, a nobis diligeter, Cic. Nat. Deor. ‘ Nothing is more lovely 
than virtue, and for him who practices it, in whatever part of the world he may 
be, do we feel the strongest affection.’ Quo amentia, Liv. ‘to what extent,’ or 
‘degree of madness.’ 


Obs. 1. (273) These adverbs are thought to govern the genitive, because they 
imply in themselves the force of a substantive; as, Potentie glorieque abundé 
adeptus, the same with abundantiam gloria ; or res, locus, or nogotium, and a pre- 
position, may be understood ; as, Interea loci, i. e. inter ea negotia loci ; Ubi terra- 
rum, for in quo loco lerrarum. 


Obs. 2. (274) We usually say, pridié, postridié, ejus diéi, seldom diem; but 
pridié, postridié Kalendas, Nonas, Idus, ludus Apollinares, natalem ejus, absolu- 
taonem ejus, &c., rarely Kalendarum, &c. 


Obs. 3. (275) Enand ecce are construed either with the nomina- 
tive or accusative ; as, 


En hostis, or hostem; Ecce mistrum hominem. Cic. Sometimes a dative is 
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added; as, Ecce tibi Strato. Ter. Ecce duas (scil. aras.) tii, Daphni. Virg. En 
tibs. Liv. In like manner is construed hem put for ecce; as, Hem tibt Davum, 
Ter. But in all these examples some verb must be understood. 


XLI. (276) Some derivative adverbs govern 
the case of their primitives ; as, 


Omnium optime loquitur, He speaks the best of all. 
Convenienter nature, Agreeably to nature. 
Venit obviam et, He came to meet him. 
Proximé casiris, or castra, Next the camp. 


*(277) Thusalso, by Rule XI. Omnium optimé, Saepissimé omnium, diutis- 
simé omnium, although the superlative ofthe two last, whence the adverbs come, 
are not used. By Rule XII. congruenter nature convenienterque vivére. Cic. 
Huic obviam civitas processerat. Cic. 


Il. THE CONSTRUCTION OF PREPOSITIONS. 


]. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 


* XLII. (278) The Prepositions ad, adversus, 
adversum, ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, 
citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, puzta, 
ob, penes, per, pone, post, preter, prope, propter, se- 
cundum, secus, supra, trans, ultra, usque, versus, 
govern the Accusative. 


2. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ABLATIVE. 


* XLITI. (279) The prepositions a, ab, abs, 
absque, clam, coram, cum, de, e, ex, palam, pre, 
pro, sine, tenus, govern the Ablative. 


(280) To prepositions governing the ablative is commonly added 
PRocuL: as, : 


Procul domo, far from home; but here a is understood, which is also often ex- 
pressed ; as, Procul a patria, Virg. Procul ab oslentatione. Quinct. Culpa est 
procul a me. Ter. 


3. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ACC. AND ABL. . 
XLIV. (281) The prepositions zn, sub, super, 
and subter, govern the accusative, when motion to 
a place is signified; but when motion or rest ina 
place is signified, 27 and swb govern the ablative, 
super and subter either the accusative or ablative. 


IN, when it signifies into, governs the accusative ; when it signi- 
fies tn or among, it governs the ablative. 
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Obs. 1. (282) When prepositions do not govern a case, they are 
reckoned adverbs. 


Such are Ante, circa, clam, coram, contra, infra, intra, juxta, palam, pone, post, 
ee secus, subtler, super, supra, ultra. But in most of these the case seems to 
implied in the sense ; as, Longo post tempore venil, sc. post id tempus. Adver- 
sus, jurla, propter, secus, secundum, and clum, are by some thought to be always 
adverbe, having a preposition understood when they govern a case. So other 
adverbs also are construed with the acc. or abl.; as, Intus cellam, for intra. Liv. 
Intus templo diviim, sc. in. Virg. Simul his, sc. cum. Hor. 


Obs. 2, A and & are only put before consonants; ap and &x, 
usually before vowels, and sometimes also before consonants ; as, 


A patre, e regione; ab initio, ab rege; ex urbe, ex parte; abs before gq and t; 
as, abs te, abs quivis homine. Ter. me phrases are used only with e; as, e 
longinquo, e regidne, e vesligio,e re med est, &c. Some only with ez; as, Ex 
compacto, ex tempore, magna ex parle, &c. 


Obs. 3. (283) Prepositions are often understood ; as, Devenére locos, scil. ad ; 
It portis, sc. ex. Virg. Nunc id prodeo, scil. ob or propter. Ter. Maria asptra 
juro, scil. per. Virg. Ut se loco movére non possent, scil. e or de. Ces. Vina 
promens dolio, sci]. ex. Hor. Quid illo facias? Quid me fiet, sc. de. Ter. And 
80 in English, Show me the book ; Get me some paper, that is,to me, forme. We 
sometimes find the word to which the preposition refers, suppressed ; as, Cir- 
cum Concordia sc. edem. Sail. Round St. Paul’s, namely, church ; Campum 
Stellatem divisit extra sortem ad viginti millibus, civium, i. e. civium millibus ad 
vigintt millia. Suet. But this is most frequently the case after prepositions in 
composition ; thus, Emittére servum, scil. manu. Plaut. Evomére virus, scil. ore. 


Cic. Educére coptas, scil. castris. Ces. 


XLV. (284) A preposition in composition 
often governs the same case, as when it stands by 
itself; as, 


Adeamus scholam, Let us go to the school. 
Exeamus schola, Let us go out of the school. 


Obs. 1. (285) The preposition with which the verb is compounded, is often 
repeated ; as, Adire ad scholam; Exire ex schola; Adgrédi aliquid, or ad ali- 
quid ; ingrédi oralidnem, or in orationem; inducére animum, and in antmum ; 
evadére undis and ex undis: decedére de suo jure, decedétre vid or de vid ; expel- 
lére, ejictre, exterminare, extrudére, exturbare urbe, and ex urbe. Some do not re- 
peat the preposition ; as, Affari, alldqut, allairazre aliquem, not ad altquem. So, 
Alluére urbem ; accolére flumen ; circumvenire aliquem ; preterire injuriam; ab- 
dicare se magistratu, (also, abdicére magistratum ;) transductre exercttum flu- 
vium, &c. Others are only construed with the preposition; as, Accurrére ad 
aliquem, adhortari ad aliquid, incidére in.morbum, avocare a studits, avertére ab 
incepto, sc. 


Some admit other prepositions ; as, Abzre, demigrare loco; and a, de, ex loco; 
abstrahére aliquem, a, de, or e conspectu ; Desistére sententid, aor de sententia ; 
Excidére manibus, de or e manitbus, &c. 


Obs. 2. (286) Some verbs compounded with e or ex govern either 
the ablative or accusative; as, 


zZ2 
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Ezgrédi urbe, or urbem, sc. extra ; egrédi extra wallum. Nep. Evadére insidits 
or tnsidias. Putrios excedére muros. Lucan. Scelerala excedére terra. Virg- 
Elain ex manibus ; elabi pugnam aut vincila. Tac. 


Obs. 3. (287) This rule does not take place, unless when the preposition may 
be disjoined from the verb, and put before the noun by itself; as, Adldguor pa- 
trem, or loquor ad patrem. 


Ill. THE CONSTRUCTION OF INTERJECTIONS. 


XLVI. (288) The interjections O, heu, and 
proh, are construed with the nominative, accusa- 
tive, or vocative; as, 

O vir bonus or bone ! O good man! Heu me mistrum! Ah wretched me! 


So, O vir fortis atqueamicus! Ter. Heu vanitas humana! Plin. Heu mise- 
rande puer! Virg. O preclarum cuslodem uvium (ut aiunt) lupum! Cic. 


XLVII. (289) Hez and ve govern the dative ; 
as, 
Hei mihi! Ah me. Ve vobis ! Wo to you! 


Obs. 1. (290) Heus and oke are joined only with the vocative ; as, Heus Syre. 
Ter. Ohe libelle! Martial. Proh or pro, ah, vah, hem, have generally either the 
accusative or vocative; as, Proh hominum fidem! Ter. Proh Sancte Jupiter ! 
Cic. Hem astutias ! ‘Ter. 


Obs. 2. (291) Interjections cannot, properly, have either concord or govern- 
ment. They are only mere sounds excited by passion, and have no just connex- 
ion with any other part of a sentence. Whatever case, therefore, is joined with 
them, must depend on some other word understood, except the vocative, which 
is always placed absolutely; thus, Heu me mistrum ! stands for Heu ! quam me 
mistrum sentio! Het mihi! for Her! malum est mihi! Proh dolor! for Proh! 
quantus est dolor! and so in other examples. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


_ The circumstances, which in Latin are expressed in different cases, 
are, 1. The Price of athing. 2. The Cause, Manner and Instru- 
ment. 3. Place. 4. Measure and Distance. 5. Time. 


1. PRICE. 
XLVITI. (292) The price of a thing is put 
in the ablative; as, 


Emi librum dudbus assthus, I bought a book for two shillings. 
Constitit talento, It cost a talent. 


So, Asse carum est; vile vigintt minis; auro vendle, &e. Nocet empta dolore 
ty tas. Hor. Spem pretio non emam. Ter. Plurtmi auro veneunt hondres. 
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1 (293) These genitives, tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, are ex- 
cepted ; as, 


Quanti constitit, How much cost it? Asse et pluris, a shilling and more. 


Oba. 1. (294) When the substantive is added, they are put in the ablative ; 
as, parvo pretio, impenso prelio vendére. Cic. 


Obs. 2. (295) Magno, permagno, parvo, paulilo, minimo, plurtmo, are often 
used without the substantive; as, Permagno constttit, scil. pretio. Cic. Heu 
quanto regnis nox stetit una tuis? Ovid. Fast. ii. 812. We also say, Emi caré, 
carius, carissimé; bene, melius, optimé; male, pejus, vilius, vilisstme; valde, 
caré, estinas: Emit domum prope dimidio carius, quai estimabat. Cic. 


Obs. 3. (296) The ablative of price is properly governed by the preposition 
pro understood, which is likewise sometimes expressed ; as, Dum pro argenteis 
decem aureus unus valéret. Liv. 


2. MANNER AND CAUSE. 


XLIX. (297) The cause, manner, and instru- 
ment are put in the ablative; as, 


Pualleo metu, I am pale for fear. 
Fecit suv more, He did it after his own way. 
Scribo calamo, I write with a pen. 


So, Ardet dolore; pallescére culpa; estuadre dubilatione ; gestire voluptate or 
secundis rebus: Confectus morbo; affectus benefictis, gravissimo supplicio ; in- 
signis pietate ; deterior licentia: Pretate filius, consiliis paler, amore frater ; 
hence, Rer Dei gratia: Parttur paz bello. Nep. Procedére lento gradu; Ac- 
ceptus regio apparitu: Nullo sono converfitur annus. Juv. Jam veniet tactto 
ae senecta pede. Ovid. Perculére sectiri, defendére saxis, configtre sagite 
tis, &e. 


Obs. 1. (298) The ablative is here governed by some preposition understood. 
Before the manner and cause, the preposition is sometimes expressed ; as, De 
more matrum locita est. Virg. Magnocum metu; Hac de causa; Pré merore, 
formidine, &c. But hardly ever before the instrument ; as, Vulnerare aliquem 
gladio, not cum gladio ; unless among the pocts, who sometimes add a or ad; as, 
Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. 


Obs. 2. (299) When any thing is said to be in company with another, it is 
called the ablative of concomiTancy, and has the preposition cum usually added ; 
as, Obsédit curiam cum gladiis: Ingressus est cum gladio. Cic. 


Obs. 3. (300) Under this rule are comprehended several other circumstances, 
as the matter of which any thing is made, and what is called by grammiarians 
the Apsunct, that is,a noun in the ablative joined to a verb or aijective, to ex- 
press the character or quality of the person or thing spoken of; as, Capitolium 
saxo quadralo constructum. Liv. Floruit acuminé ingenii. Cic. Pollet optbus, 
valet armis, viget memoria, fama nobilis, &c. ALger pedibus. When we express 
the matter of which any thing is made, the preposition is usually added ; as, 
Templum de marmdre, seldom marmoris ; Pocilum ex auro fuctum. Cic. 


3. PLACE. 


The circumstances of place may be reduced to four particulars,— 
1. The place where, or in which. 2. The place whither, or to 
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Ve 


which. 8. The place whence or from which. 4. The place by, or 
through which. 


AT or IN a place is put in the genitive; unless the noun be of the 
third declension, or of the plural number, and then it is expressed in 
* the ablative. 


\ TO a place is put in the accusative; FROM or BY a place in the 
ablative. 
; 1. The place Wuere. 


‘ L. (301) When the place where, or in whtch, 
is spoken of, the name of a town is put in the 
genitive ; as, 


Vizit Rome, He lived at Rome. 
Mortuus est Londini, He died at London. 


7 (302) But if the name of a town be of the third declension or 
plural number, it is expressed in the ablative; as, 


Habitat Carthagine, He dwells at Carthage. 
Studuit Parisiis, He studied at Paris. 


Obs. 1. (303) When a thing is said to be done, not in the place it- 
self, but in its neighbourhood or near it, we always use the preposition 
ad or apud ; as, Ad or apud Trojam, At or near Troy. 


Obs. 2. (304) The name of a town, when put in the ablative, is here govern- 
ed by the preposition im understood ; but if it bein the genitive, we must sup- 
ply in urbe or in oppido. Hence, when the name of a town is joined with an 
adjective or common noun, the preposition is generally expressed: thus, we do 
not say, Natus est Rome urbis celebris: but either Rome tn celebri urbe, 
or in Rome celebri urbe; or in Romd celebri urbe, or sometimes, Rom@ celebri 
urbe. In like manner we usually say, Habilat in urbe Carthagine, with the pre- 
position. We likewise find Habitat Carthagini, which is sometimes the termina- 
tion of the ablative, when the question is made by wt? Thus, At ego ato hoc 
fitri in Grecid, et Carthagini. Plaut. Cas. Prol. 71. Fuére Sicyoni jamdiu Dio- 
nysia, the feasts of Bacchus were some time ago celebrated at Sicyon. Id. Cist. 
1, 3, 8, of. Ps. 4,2, 38. Neglectum Anzuri presdium. Liv. 5, 8. Convento An- 
tonio Tidiiri, having met with Anthony at Tibur. Cic. Att. 16. 3. Nulla Lace- 
dambni tam est nobilis vidua, que non ad scenam eat mercéde conducta. Nep. 
Pref. Tibiiri genitus. Suet. Cal. 8. add. Id. Claud. 34. Sometimes, though 
rarely, names of towns in the first and second declension are found in the 
tive; as, Rex Tyro decédit, for Tyri. Justin. 18,4. Eédem die, gud in Iia- 
p um est, et Corintho, et Athénis, et Lacedemone nunciadta est victoria. Id. 
Add. Vitruv. 3, 2, 7. Pref. 8, 3. 


| 2. The Place Wurrnrr. 

I. (805) When the place whither, or to whitch, 
oken of, the name of a town is putin the ac- 
itive ; as, 


—— 
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Venit Romam, He came to Rome. 
Profectus est Athénas, He went to Athens. 


Obs. 1. (306) We find the dative also used among the poets, but more sel- 
dom ; as, Carthagt:i nuncios mittam. Horat. 


Obs. 2. (S07) Names of towns are sometimes put in the accusative, after 
verbs of telling and giving, where motion to a place is implied; as, Rumam erat 
nunciatum, The report was carried to Rome. Liv. Hec nunciant domum Alba- 
ni.Id. Messanam litéras dedit. Cic. 


3. The Place WHENCE. 


LII. (308) When the place mhence, or from 
which, or the place by or through which, is spoken 
of, the name of a town is put in the ablative ; as, 


Discessit Corintho, He departed from Corinth. 
Laodicéa iter faciéebat, He went through Laodicea. 


When motion by or through a place is signified, the preposition per is com- 
monly used ; as, Per Thebas iter fecit. Nep. 


Domus and Rus. 


LIII. (309) Domus and rus are construed the 
same way as names of towns; as, 


Manet domi, He stays at home. 

Domum revertitur, He returns home. 

Domo arcessitus sum, lam called from home. 

Vivil rure, or more frequently rurt, He lives in the country. 

Reduit rure, He is returned from the country. 
Abit rus, He is gone to the country. 


4 


Obs. 1. (310) Humi, militie, and bell, are likewise construed in 
the genitive, as names of towns; thus, 


Domi et militia, or belli, Athome and abroad. Jacet humi, He lies on the 
ground. 


Obs. 2. (311) When Domus is joined with an adjective, we commonly use a 
preposition; as, In domo paterna, not domi paterne : So Ad domum vaternam: Ex 
domo paterna. Unless when it is joined with these possessives, Meus, tuus, suus, 
noster, vester, regius, and aliénus; as, Domi mee virit. Cic. Tuse. 5, 39, 4. Apud 
eum sic fui, tanguam domi mee. Cie. Fam. 13, 69. Nonne mavis sine pericilo 
domi tue esse, quam cum pericilo aliéne ib. 4,7. Me domo mea erpulistis, Cn. 
Pompeium domum suam compulistis. Cis. Pis. 7. Alius, alium domos suas invt- 
tant. Sall. Jug. 66. add. Liv. 2, 7. Aurum alque argentum, et alia, yu@ prima du- 
cuntur, domum regiam comportant. Sall. Jug. 76.—RUS and rure in the singular, 
joined with an adj. are found without a preposition; as, appropinquante vespére, 
equum conscendit, et rus urbanum contendit, sc. ad. Justin. 31, 2; quartumque apud 
lapidem suburbano rure substitérat.'Tac. An. 15,60.—but never rura in the plural ; 
as, ubt dilapsi domos, et inrura vestra erilis. Liv. 39. 16. 


Obs. 3. (312) When domus has another substantive in the genitive after it, the 
preposition is sometimes used, and sometimes not ; as, Deprehensus est domi, domo, 
or tn domo Cesétris. 
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LIV. (313) ‘To names of countries, provinces, 
and all other places, except towns, the preposition 
is commonly added; as, 


When the question is made by, 
Ubi? Natus in Italia, in Latio, in urbe, ec. 
Quo? Abit in Malian, in Latium, in or ad urbem, §e. 
Unde? Rediat ex Italia, e Latio, ex urbe, ge. 
Qua? Transit per Ituliam, per Latium, per urbem, §c. 


Obs. 1. (314) A preposition is often added to names of towns ; 
as, In Romd, for Rome ; ad Romam, ex Roma, &c. 


(315) Peto always governs the accusative as an active verb, with- 
out a preposition; as, Petivit Egyptum, He went to Egypt. 


Obs. 2. (316) Names of countries, provinces, &c. are sometimes construed without 
the preposition, like names of towns; as, Pompeiua Cypri visus est. Ces. Crete 
jussil considtre Apollo. Virg. Non Lybie, for in Lybia, non anté Tyro, for Tyrt. 
Id. En. iv. 36. Venit Sardiniam. Cie. Rome, Numidiaque facinéra ejus me- 
moral, for et in Numidia. Sall. 


4, MEASURE AND DISTANCE. 


LV. (317) Measure or distance is put in the 
accusative, and sometimes in the ablative; as, 


Murus est decem pedes altus, —__ ‘The wall is ten feet high. 
phon l mueliay OF: treginte mile ¢ hie city is thirty miles distant. 
Mer, or uinére unius digi, One day’s journey. 


Obs. 1. (318) The accusative or ablative of measure is put after 
adjectives and verbs of dimension; as, Longus, latus, crassus, pro- 
fundus, and allus: Patet, porrigitur, eminet, &c. The names of 
measure are, pes, cubitus, ulna, passus, digitus, an inch; palmus, a 
span, ‘an hand-breadth, &c. The accusative or ablative of distance is 
used only after verbs which express motion or distance; as, Eo, curro, 
absum, disto, &c. The accusative is governed by ad or per under- 
stood, and the ablative by a or ab. 


Obs. 2. (319) When we express the measure of more things than one, we 
commonly use the distributive number; as, Muri sunt denos pedes alti, and some- 
times denittm pedum, for denorum, in the genitive, ad mensiiram being understood. 
re the genitive is only used to express the measure of things in the plural num- 

r. 


Obs. 3. (320) When we express the distance of a place where any thing is 
done, we commonly use the ablative ; or the accusative with the preposition ad ; 
as, Ser millthus passuum ab urba consédit, or ad ser millia passuum. Ces. Ad 
guintum milliarium, or millidre, consédit. Cic. Ad quintum lapidem. Nep. 


_ Obs. 4. (821) The excess or difference of measure and distance 
is put in the ablative; as, 
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Hoc lignum excédit illud digito. Toto vertice supra est, Virg. Britannia 
longitudo ejus latitudinem ducentis quadraginta milliaribus supérat. 


5. TIME. 


LVI. (322) ‘Time when is put in the ablative ; 
as 
; Venit hora tertia, He came at three o’clock. 


T (823) Time how long is put in the accusative or ablative, but 
oftener in the accusative; as, 


Mansit paucos dies, He staid a few days. 
Sex mensibus abfuit, He was away six months. 


Obs. 1. (324) When we speak of any precise time, it is put in 
the ablative ; but when continuance of time is expressed, it is put for 
the most part in the accusative. 


Obs. 2. (325) All the circumstances of time ore often expressed with a pre 
sition ; as, In preesentid, or in presenti, scil. tempore ; in or ad presens; Per 
decem annos; Surgunt de nocte ; ad horam destinatam; Intra annum; Per idem 
tempus, ad Kalendas solulirus ait. Suct. The preposition ad or circa is some- 
times suppressed, as in these expressions, hoc, illud, id, isthuc, zlalis, temporis, 
horz, &c. fur hac zxtate, hoc tempore, &c. And ante or some other word; as, 
Annos natus unum & viginti, sc. ante. Sicili quotannis tribita conférunt, sc. tot 
annis, quot or quotquot sunt. Cic. Prope diem,sc. ad, svon; Oppidum paucis die- 
bus, quibus ed ventum est, expugndtum, se. post eos dies. Ces. Ante diem lertium 
Kalendas Maias accépi tuas litéras, for die tertio ante. Cic. Qui dies futirus esset 
in ante diem oclavum Kalendas Novembris. Id. Exante diem quintum Kal. Octob. 
Liv. Lacedzmonii septingentos jam annos amplius unis mortbus et nunquam mu- 
tates legibus vivunt, sc. quam per. Cic. We find Primum stipendium merutt 
annorum decem septemque, sc. Allicus ; for septemdécim annos natus, seventeen 
years old. Nep. 


Obs. 3. (326) The adverb ABHINC, which is commonly used with respect 
to past time, ia joined with the accusative or ablative without a preposition; as, 
factum est abhinc biennio or biennium, It was done two years ago. So likewise 
are post and ante ; as, Puucos post annos ; but here ea or td may be understood. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


A compound sentence is that which has more than one nominative, 
or one finite verb, 


A compound sentence is made up of two or more simple sentences 
or phrases, and is commonly called a Period. 


The parts of which a compound sentence consists, are called Mem- 
bers or Clauses. 


In every compound sentence there are either several subjects and one attri- 
bute, or several attributes and one subject, or both several subjects and severa 
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attributes; that is, there are either several nominatives applied to the same verb, 
or several verbs applied to the same nominative, or both. 


Every verb marks a judgment, or attribute, and every attribute must havea 
subject. ‘There must, thereiore, be in every sentence or period, as many propo- 
sitions as there are verbe of a finite mode. 


Sentences are compounded by means of relatives and conjunctions; 
as, 
Happy is the man who loveth religion, and practiseth virtue. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF RELATIVES. 


LVII. (327) The relative Qu, Qua, Quod, 
agrees with the antecedent in gender, number 
and person; and is construed through all the 
cases, as the antecedent would be in its place; as, 


Singular. Plural. 

Var qui, The man who. Virt qut. 
Femina que, The woman who. Femine que. 
Negotium quod, The thing which. Negotia que. 
f° gut scribo, I who write. Nos qui scribtmus. 

qut scribes, Thou who writest. Vos qui scribitis. 
Vir qui scrilit, The man who writes. Virt qui scribunt. 
Mulier que scrilit, The woman who writes. Muliéres que scribunt. 
Animal quod currit, © The animal which runs. Animalia que currunt. 
Vir quem vidi, The man whom I saw. Viri quos vidi. 
Muler quam vidi, The woman whomI saw. Muliéres quas vidi. 
Animal quod vidi, The animal which I saw. Animalia que vidi. 
Vir cut paret, ‘The man whom he obeys. —- Vari quibus puret. 
Vir cui est similis, The man to whom he is like. Vari guibus est similis. 
Vir a@ quo, The man by whom. Virt a quibus. 
Mulier ad quam, ‘The woman to whom. Muliéres ad quas. 
Vir cujus opus est, The man whose work it is. Viri quorum opus est. 


Vir quem misereor, 
cujus misereor, or miseresco, >The man whom I pity. 


cujus me miséret, 
cujus or cuja intérest, &c. whose interest it is, &c. 


(328) If no nominative come between the relative and the verb, 
the relative will be the nominative to the verb. 


(329) But if a nominative come between the relative and the 
verb, the relative will be of that case, which the verb or noun follow- 
ing, or the preposition going before, usually govern. 

‘Thus the construction of the relative requires an acquaintance with 
most of the foregoing rules of syntax, and may serve as an exercise 
on all of them. | 


_ Obs, 1. (330) The relative must always have an antecedent ex- 
pressed or understood, and therefore may be considered as an adjective 
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placed between two cases of the same substantive, of which the one 
is always expressed, generally the former; as, 

Vir qui (vir) legit; vir quem (virum) amo: Sometimes the latter; ae, Quam 

isque ndrit artem, in hac (arte) se exerceul. Cic. Kunichum, quem dedisti no- 
bis, ques turbus dedit. ‘Ter.sc. Euntichus. Sometimes both cases are expressed ; 
as, Erant omnino duo ttinéra, quibus itinertbus dumo exire possent. Ces. Some- 
times, though more rarely, both cases are omitied; a8, Sunt, quos genus hoc 
mintine juvat, for sunt homines, quos homines, &c. Hor. 


Obs. 2. (331) When the relative is placed between two substan- 
tives of different genders, it may agree in gender with either of them, 
though most commonly with the former; as, 


Vultus quem dizére chaos. Ovid. Est locus in carcére, quod Tullianum appeila- 
tur. Sall. Ani%mal, quem vocamus hominem. Cic. Cogito id quod res est. Ter. 
If a part of a sentence be the antecedent, the relative is always put in the nea- 
ter gender; as, Pompeius se afflizit, quod mihi est summodolort, scil. Pompeium 
se affligére. Cic. Sometimes the relative does not agree in gender with the an- 
tecedent, but with some synonymous word implied; as, Scelus qut, for scelestus. 
Ter. Abundantia edrum rerum, que mortales prima putant, scil. nezotia. Sall. 
Vel virtus tua me vel vicintlas, quod ego in aliqua parte amiciliz puto, facit ut te 
meneam, scil. negotium. Ter. In omni Africa, qui ag ébant ; for in omnibus Afris. 
Sallust. Jug. 89. Non difidentia futuri, qué tmperavisset for quod. ib. 100. 


Obs. 3. (332) When the relative comes after two words of differ- 
ent persons, it agrees with the first or second person rather than the 
third ; as, Ego sum vir, qui facio, scarcely factt. In English it some- 
times agrees with either; as, J am the man, who make, or maketh. 
But when once the person of the relative ts fixed, it ought to be conti- 
nued through the rest of the sentence; thus it is proper to say, “I am 
the man who takes care of your interest,” but if I add, “at the ex- 
pense of my own,” it would be improper. It ought either to be, “ his 
own,” or “who take.” In like manner, we may say, “I thank you 
who gave, who did love,” &c. But it is improper to say, “1 thank 
thee, who gave, who did love;” it should be “*who gavest, who didst 
love.” In no part of English syntax are inaccuracies committed more 
frequently than in this. Beginners are particularly apt to fall into 
them, in turning Latin into English. The reason of it seems to be our 
applying thou or you, thy or your, promisctously, to express the second | 
person singular, whereas the Latins almost always expressed it by tu 
and tuus. 


Obs. 4. (333) The antecedent is often implied in a possessive ad- 
jective; as, 

Omnes laudare fortiinas meas, qui habérem gnatum tali ingenio preditum. Ter. 
Sometimes the antecedent must be drawn from the sense of the foregoing words ; 
as, Carne pluit, quem imbrem aves rapuisse feruntur ; i.e. pluit imbrem carne, 
quem imbrem, &c. Liv. Si tempus est ullum jure hominis necandi, que multa 
sunt ; scil. tempdra. Cic. 


Obs. 5. (334) The relative is sometimes entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antiqua 
Suit: Tyrii tenuére coloni, scil. quam or eam. Virg. Or, if once expressed, is 
afterwards omitted, so that it must be supplied in a different case; as, Bocchus 
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cum pedifibus, quos filius ejus adduxérat, neque tn pridre a adfuérant, Romd- 
nos Leal ir or qguique - priore pap aifutrant il. In English the 
relative is often omitted, where in Latin it must be expressed ; as, The letter I 
wrote, for the letter which I wrote ; The man I love, to wit, whom. But this omie 
sion of the relative is generally improper, particularly in serious discourse. 


Obs. 6. (335) The case of the relative sometimes seems to depend on that of 
the antecedent; as, Cum aliquid agas eorum, quorum consuéstt, for que uconsu- 
ésti agére, or quorum aliquid agére consuésti. Cic. Restitue in quem me ac- 
cepisti locum, for in locum, in quo. Ter. And. iv. 1. 58. But such examples 
rarely occur. 


Obs. 7. (336) The adjective pronouns, dle, ipse, iste, hic, ts, and edem, in their 
construction, resemble that of the relative gui; as, Liber ejus, His or her book ; 
~ Vita eorum, Their life, when applied to men; Vita ezrum, Their life, when ap- 
plied to women. By the improper use of these pronouns in English, the mean- 
ing of sentences is often rendered obscure. 


Obs. 8. (337) The interrogative or indefinite adjectives, qualis, guantus, quo 
tus, &cc. are also sometimes construed like relatives; as, Factes est, decet 
esse sororum. Ovid. But these have commonly other adjectives either expressed 
or understood, which answer to them; as, 7anta est multitido, quantam urbs ca- 
pére potest: and are often applied to different substantives ; a8, Quales sunt cives, 
talis est civitas. Cic. 


Obs. 9. (338) The relative who in English is applied only to persons, and which 
to things and irrational animals ; but formerly which was likewise applied to per- 
sons; as, Our father, which art in heaven ; and whose, the genitive of who, is also 
-used sometimes, though perhaps improperly, for of which. That is used indif- 
ferently for persons and things. What, when not joined with a substantive, i 
only applied to things, and includes both the antecedent and the relative, being 
the same with that which, or the thing which; as, That ts what he wanted ; that 
is, the thing which he wanted. 


Obs. 10. (339) The Latin relative often cannot be translated literally into Eng- 
lish, on account of the different idioms of the two languages; as, Quod cum wa 
esset, When that was 80; not, which when it was 80, because then there would 
be two nominatives tothe verb was, which is improper. Sometimes the accusa- 
tive of the relative in Latin must be rendered by the nominative in English ; as, 
Quem dicunt me esse? Who do they say that am? not whom. Quem dicunl 
adventare, Who do they say is coming ? 


Obs. 11. (340) As the relative is always connected with a different verb from 
the antecedent, it is usually construed with the subjunctive mode, unless when 
the meaning of the verb is expressed pe ; as, Audire cupio, que legéris, | 
want to hear, what you have read ; that is, what perhaps or probably you may 
have read ; Audire cupio, que legistt, 1 want to hear, what you (actually or 
in fact) have read. 


(341) To the construction of the Relative may be subjoined that of 
the ANSWER TO A QUESTION. 


The answer is commonly put in the same case with the question; as, 


Qui vocadre? Geta, ac. vocor. Quid queris? Librum, ac. ro. Quota 
hord venisti ? Serta. Sometimes the construction is varied ; as, Cajus est liber ? 
Meus, not met. Quanti emptus est! Decemasstbus. Damnatusne es furti? Imo 
alio crimtne. Often the answer is made by other parts of speech than nouns; 
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as, Quid agitur? Statur, sc..a me,a nobis. Quis fecit? Nescio: Atunt Petrum. 
Secisse. Quomddo vales? Bené, male. Scripsistine? Scripsi,ita, etiam, immo, 
&c. An vidisti? Non vidi, non, mintme, &c. Charea tuam vestem detraxit tibi ? 
Factum. Et ea est indiitus? Factum. Ter. Most of the Rules of Syntax may 
thus be exemplified in the form of questions and answers. 


* THE RELATIVE WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Toascertain when the Relative pronoun should be joined to the Indica- 
tive and when to the Subjunctive mode, is one of the greatest difficulties 
which the Latin language presents to the student of the classics. The 
following Rules will be found, it is believed, to embrace every thing 
important upon the subject. 


* Rule 1. (342) When the Relative clause expresses no sentiment 
of the writer’s, but refers that sentiment, directly or indirectly, to the 
persons of whom he is speaking, the Relative must be joined with the 
Subjunctive mode. Thus: Quoniam gemini essent, nec etatis verecun- 
dia discrimen facere posset, ut Dil quorum tutele ea loca essent, auguriis _ 
legerent, qui nomen nove urbi daret, Liv. 1.6. The relative clause 
expresses a sentiment of the founders of the city, and is much the 
same as if the historian had said, ‘ That the gods, under whose protec- 
tion they conceived, those places were,’ &c. ‘The following passage 
will still further illustrate this distinction. ‘“ Thus born and thus elect- 
ed king, he has favoured the meanest sort of mankind, whence he him- 
self is sprung ; and the burdens, which were formerly common, he has 
laid on the principal citizens.” These, supposed to be the very words 
of Tarquin, addressed to the Senators, would be thus rendered, “ Ita 
natus, ite creatus rex, fautor infimi generis hominum, ex quo EST 
tpse, omnia onera, que communia quondam FUER UNT, in primores 
civitatis inclinavit.” But as the historian (Liv. 1. 47.) has not intro- 
duced Tarquin as addressing the senate in his own words, but has 
merely detailed the sentiments which he expressed, the passage reads 
thus,—the verbs being in the subjunctive mode—Ita nalum, tta crea- 
tum regem, fautorem infimi generis hominum, ex quo tpse SIT, 
onera, que communia quondam FUERINT, inclinasse in primores 
civitatis, He said, “ that being thus born,” &c. 


* Rule 2. (343) The Relative pronoun is joined to the Subjunctive 
mode, when the relative clause expresses the reason, or cause of the 
action, state, or event, and may generally be rendered in English by 
the preposition In, and the imperfect participle. Thus, ‘ Hannibal did 
wrong in wintering at Capua,’ that is, ‘because he wintered,’ Male 

Secit, Hannibal, qui Capue@ uigmarir. If we should say, Male 
Secit, qui hiemavit, we impute error to the person who wintered, but 
do not express the error as consisting in his wintering. : 


* Rule 3. (344) When the Relative pronoun follows an interrogative 
clause, in which the interrogative is equivalent to an affirmation or ne- 
gation, the relative is joined with the Subjunctive mode. Thus, Quis 
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est enim, cui non perspicua sint illa? Cic. ‘Who is there to whom 
these things are not clear? So also after a negation which expresses 
an affirmation; as, nemo est, qui haud intelligat, * there is no man who 
does not understand.’ But when a sentence implies a question put for 
information, the Relative takes the Indicative mode; as, Quis est qut 
fEsculupium salutat, Plaut. Quis est qui salutet would signify ‘ who 
is there that salutes,’ implying ‘nobody salutes.” Again, if we say, 
Nemo est qui ita Ex1stTImatT, it strictly means, * he who thinks so is no- 
body,’ that is, ‘a person of no consequence ;’ here nemo est is the pre- 
dicate, and the relative clause, qui ita existimat, the subject. If we say, 
nemo est qui tta existimet, it means, ‘there is no one who thinks s0,’ 
where nemo is the subject, and the other clause the predicate. 


* Rule 4. (345) The Relative is joined to the Subjunctive mode, 
when, in order to impart greater emphasis, a periphrasis with the verb 
Sum is employed instead of simply the nominative with the principal 
verb, Thus, instead of saying, Nonnulls dicunt, we say, Sunt qui 
dicant, Cic. ‘there are persons who say.’ This phraseology is employ- 
ed to excite the particular attention of the reader, as the word there is 
frequently employed in English, Fuerint qui censerent, ‘there have 
been persons who thought.’ 


* Rule 5. (3846) When Is qui, Ille qui, Hic qui, are used for 
‘such,’ ‘that,’ or in other words, when Quit is used for Ut ego, Ut tu, 
Ut ille, it is joined with the Subjunctive mode. Afque ILLE dtssentto- 
nes erant hujus modi, Quirites, QUE... PERTINERENT. Cic. ‘The dis- 
sentions were such that,’ or ‘of that kind that,’ &c. 
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LVIII. (347) The conjunctions, et, ac, atque, 
nec, neque, aut, vel, and some others, couple simi- 
lar cases and modes; as, 


Honora patrem et matrem, Honour father and mother. 
Nec legit nec scribit, He neither reads nor writes. 


Obs. 1. (848) To this rule belong particularly the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions; as likewise, quam, nist, preterquam, an ; 
ar also adverbs of likeness; as, ceu, tanquam, quast, ut, &c. as, 


Nullum premium a vobis postilo, preterquam hujus diéi memoriam. Cic. Glo- 
ria virtulem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 


Oba. 2. (349) These conjunctions properly connect the different 
members of a sentence together, and are hardly ever applied to single 
words, unless when some other word is understood. Hence, if the 
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construction of the sentence be varied, different cases and modes may 
be coupled together ; as, 


Intérest mea et reipublice ; Constitit asse et pluris; Sive es Ro- 
Me, sive in Epiro; Decius cum se devoveret, et in medtam aciem ir- 
ruébat. Cic. Vir magni ingenti summdque industria ; Neque per 
vim, neque insidiis, Sall. Tecum habita, et ndris, qudm sit tibet 
curta supellex. Pers. 


Obs. 3. (350) When et, aut, vel, sive, or nec, are joined to differ- 
ent members of the same sentence, without connecting it particularly 
to any former sentence, the first et is rendered in English by both or 
likewise ; aut or vel, by either; the first sive, by whether; and the 
first nec, by neither; as, 

Et legit, et scribit ; so, tum legit, tum scribit ; or cum legit, tum scribit, He both 
reads and writes; Sive legit, sive scribit, Whether he reads or writes; Jacére 

& vera, quad falsa; Increpare quad consiiles ipsos, qua exercttum, To upbraid 

th the consuls and the army. Liv. 


LIX. (351) ‘Two or more substantives singu- 
lar coupled by a conjunction, (as, et, ac, atque, 
é&c.) have an adjective, verb, or relative plural ; 
as, | 
Petrus et Joannes, qui sunt doctt, |§ Peter and John, who are learned. 


Obs. 1. (352) If the substantives be of different persons, the verb 
plural must agree with the first person rather than the second, and 
with the second rather than the third; as, Si tu et Tullia valétis, 
ego et Cicéro valémus, If you and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are 
well. Cic. In English, the person speaking usually puts himself last ; 
thus, You and Iread ; Cicero and I are well; but in Latin the per- 
son who speaks is generally put first; thus, Ego et tu legimus. 


Obs. 2. (353) If the substantives are of different genders, the ad- 
jective or relative plural must agree with the masculine rather than 
the feminine or neuter; as, Pater et mater, qui sunt mortui ; but this 
is only applicable to beings which may have life. The person is some- 
times implied; as, Athendrum et Cratippi, ad quos, &c. Propter 
summam doctorts auctoritatem et urbis, quorum alter, &c. Cic. 
Where Athéne and urbs are put for the learned men of Athens. So 
in substantives; as, Ad Ptolemeum Cleopatramque reges leg ati 
miséi, i. e. the king and queen. Liv. 


Obes. 3. (354) If the substantives signify things without life, the 
adjective or relative plural must be put in the neuter gender; as, 
Mvitia, decus, gloria, in ociilis sita sunt. Sall. 
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The same holds, if any of the substantives signify a thing without life ; beeause 
when we apply a quality or juin an adjective tu several substantives of different 
genders, we tnust reduce the substantives tu some certain class, under which they 
may all be comprehended, that is, to what is called their Genus. Now, the 
Genus or class, which comprehends under it both persons and things, is that of 
substantives or beings in general, which are neither masculine nor feminine. To 
express this, the Latin grammarians use the word Negolza. 


Obs. 4. (355) The adjective or verb frequently agrees with the 
nearest substantive or nominative, and is understood to the rest; this 
is by the figure called Zeugma. 


Et ego et Cictro meus flagitabit. Cic. Sdciis et rege recepto. Virg. Et ego in 
culpa sum, et tu, Both Tam in the fault, and yon; or, Et ego et tu es in culpa, 
Both I and you are in the fault. Nihil hic nisi carmina, desunt ; or nihil hic 
deest nisi carmina. Omnia, quibus turbari solita erat civitas, domt discordia, foris 
bellum exortum ; Duo millia et quadringenti casi. Liv. This construction is most 
usual when the different substantives resemble one another in sense ; as, Mens, 
ratio, et consilium, in sentbus est, Understanding, reason, and prudence, is in old 
men. Quibus ipse meique ante Larem proprium vescor, for vesctmur. Horat. : 


Obs. 5. (356) The plural is sometimes used after the preposition 
cum put for et; as, 


Remo cum fratre Quirinus jura dabunt, Virg. The conjunction is frequently 


understood ; as, dum elas, metus, magister prohibébant. Ter. Frons, octli, vultus 
sepe mentiuntur. Cic. 


The different examples comprehended under this rule are commonly referred to 
the figure Syllepsis. 


LX. (357) The conjunctions ut, quo, licet, ne, 
utinam, and dummédo, are for the most part joined 


to the subjunctive mode; as, . 
Lego ut discam, I read that I may learn. 
Utinam sapéres, I wish you were wise. 


Obs. 1. (358) ll interroratives, when placed indefinitely, have 
after them the subjunctive mode. | 


Whether they be adjectives, as, Quanius, qualis, quotus, quotuplez, uter ; Pro- 
nouns, as, quis ¢ cujas; Adverbs, as, Ubi. quo, unde, qua, quorsum, quamdtu, 
udum, quampridem, quoties, cur, quure, yuamobrem, dum, utrum, quomodo, 
qui, ut, qudm, quantopére ; or Conjunctions, as, ne, an, anne, annon: Thus, Quis 
est? Who is it? Nescto quis sit, 1 do not know who it is. An venturus est! 
Nescto, dubito, an ventiirus sit. Vides ut alia stet nive candidum Soracte? Hor. 
But these words are sometimes joined with the indicative; as, Scio quid ego. 
tyr Haud scio,anamat. Ter. Vide avaritia quid facit. Id. Vides quam turpe 
est. Cic. 


7 (359) In like manner the relative QUI in a continued discourse; as, Nihil 
est quod Deus efficere non possit. Quis est, qui ulilia fugiat ? Cic. Or when joined 
with QuipPx or UTPOTE; Negue Antonius procul abérat, ulpote qui sequerétur, 
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&c. Sall. But these are sometimes, although more rarely, joined with the indi- 
Cative. So, est qui, sunt qui, est quando or uli, &c. are joined with the indica- 
tive or subjunctive. 


Nore. Haud scio an recte diztrim is the same with dico, afirmo. Cie. 


Obs. 2. (360) When any thing doubtful or contingent is signified, 
conjunctions and indefinites are usually construed with the subjunctive ; 
but when a more absolute or determinate sense is expressed, with the 
indicative mode; as, If he ts to doit; Although he was rich, &c. 


Obs. 3. (361) ETSI, TAMETSI and TAMENETSI, QUANQUAM, in the 
beginning of a sentence, have the indicative; but elsewhere they also take the 
subjunctive; ETIAMSI and QUAMVIS commonly have the subjunctive, and 
UT, although, always has it; as, Ut queras, non reperies. Cic. QUONIAM, 
QUANDO, QUANDOQUIDEM, are usually construed with the indicative : SI, 
SIN, NE, NISI, SIQUIDEM, QUOD, and QUIA, sometimes with the indicative, 
and sometimes with the subjunctive. Dum, for dummédo, provided, hae always 
the subjunctive; as, Odérint dum metuant. Cic. And QUIPPE, for nam, al- 
ways the indicative ; as, Quippe velor fatis. 


Obs. 4. (362) Some conjunctions have their correspondent conjunc- 
tions belonging to them; so that, in the following member of ‘the 
sentence, the latter answers to the former: thus, when etsi, tametst, or 
guamvis, although, are used in the former member of a sentence, tamen, 
yet or nevertheless, generally answers to them in the latter. In like 
manner, T'am,—quam ; Adeo or ita,—ut: In English, As,—as, or so ; 
as, Etsi sit liberalis tamen non est profisus, Although he be liberal, 
yet he is not profuse. So prius or anté,—qudm. In some of these, 
however, we find the latter conjunction sometimes omitted, particularly 
in English. 


Obs. 5. (363) The conjunction ut is elegantly omitted after these 
verbs, Volo, nolo, malo, rogo, precor, censeo, suadeo, licet, oportet, ne- 
cesse est, and the like; and likewise after these imperatives, Sine, fac, 
or facito ; as, Ducas volo hodie uxérem ; Nolo mentiare ; Fac cogites. 
Ter. In like manner ne is commonly omitted after cave; as, Cave 
Jacias. Cic. Post is also sometimes understood ; thus, Die octavo, 
quam credatus erat. Liv. 4, 47, scil. post. And so in English, See you 
dott; I beg you would cume to me, scil. that. 


Obe. 6. (364) Ut and qudd are thus distinguished : ut denotes the final cause, 
and is commonly used with regard to something future; qudd marks the efficient 
or impulsive cause, and is gencrally used concerning the event or thing done ; as, 
Lego ut discam, { read that I may learn; Gaudeo qudd legi, I am glad that or be- 
cause [ have read. Uc is likewise used after these intensive words, as they are 
called, Adeo, ita, sic, tam, talis, tantus, tot, &c. 


Obs. 7. (365) After the verbs timeo, vereor, and the like, ut is 
taken in a negative sense for ne non, and ne in an affirmative sense; 
as, 


Timeo ne faciat, I fear he will doit; Timeo ut faciat, I fear he will not do it. 
Id paves ne ducas tu illam, tu autem ut ducas. Ter. Ut sis vitalis, metuo. Hor. 
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Trmeo ut frater vivat, will not live ;—ne frater moriatur, will die. But in some 
few examples they seem to havea contrary meaning. 
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LXI. (366) The comparative degree governs 
the ablative, (when Quam is omitted); as, 


Dulcior melle, sweeter than honey. Prastantior auro, better than gold. 


Obs. 1. (367) The positive with the adverb magts, likewise go- 
verns the ablative; as, Magis dilecta luce. Virg. 


The ablative is here governed by the preposition pre understood, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as, Forlior pre coetéris. We find the comparative also 
construed with other prepositions ; a8, immantor anie omnes. Virg. 


Obs. 2. (368) The comparative degree may likewise be construed 
with the conjunction quam, and then, instead of the ablative, the noun 
is to be put in whatever case the sense requires ; as, 


Dulcior quam mel, scil. est. Amo te magis quam illum, I love you more than 
him, that 18, quam amo illum, than I love him. Amo te magis quam ule, I love 
you moran he, i.e. quam ille amat, than he loves. Plus datura me quam 

, sc. ab. 


Obs. 3. (369) The conjunction quam is often elegantly suppressed 
after amplius and plus ; as, 
Vulnerantur amplius sexcenti, scil. sae Ces. Plus quingentos colaphos in- 
a 


Sregit mihi, He has laid on me more than five hundred blows. Ter. Castra ab 
urbe haud plus quingue milla passuum locant, sc. quam. Liv. 


(370) Quam is sometimes elegantly placed between two compara- 
tives; as, 

Triumphus clarior quam gratior, Liv. Or the prep. pro is added ; as, Pralium 
atrocius, quam pro numéro pugnantium editur. Liv. 


(371) The comparative is sometimes joined with these ablatives, 
opinione, spe, equo, justo, dicto; as, 


Credibili opinione major. Cic. Credibili fortior. Ovid. Fast. iii. 618. Gravius 
@quo. Sall. Dicto crtius. Ma Se Majora credibili tulimus. Liv. They are often 
understood ; as, Liberius vivébat, sc. justo, tuo freely. Nepos. 2, 1. 


(872) Nihilis sometimes elegantly used for nemo or nulli ; as, 


Nihil vidi quidquam letius, for neminem. Ter. Crasso nihil perfectius. Cic. 
Asperius nihil est humitli, cum surgitin altum. So, quid nos laboriosius, for quis, 
&c. Cic. We say, inferior patre nulla re. or quam pater. The comparative is 
sometimes repeated. or joined with an adverb; as, Magis magisque, plus plusque, 
minus minusque, Carior cartorque ; Quolidie plus, indies magis, semper condiaion 
candidiorque, d&c. 
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Obs. 4. (378) The relation of equality or sameness is likewise 
expressed ty conjunctions ; as, Est tam doctus qudm ego, He is as 
learned as 1. Animus erga te idem est ac fuit. Acand alque are 
sometimes, though more rarely, used after comparatives; as, Nthsl est 
magis verum atque hoc. Ter. 


Obs. 5. (374) The excess or defect of measure is put in the abla- 
tive after comparatives; and the sign in English is by, expressed or 
understood ; (or more shortly, the difference of measure is put in the 
ablative ;) as, 


Est decem digittis altior quam frater, He is ten inches taller than his brother, or 
by ten inches. Altéro tanto major est fratre, i.e. duplo major, He isas big again 
as his brother, or twice as big. Sesquipéde minor, a foot and a half less; Alizro 
tanto, aut sesquimGjor, as big again, or a half bigger. Cic. Ter tanto pejor est ; 
Bis tanto amici sunt inter se,quamprius. Plaut. Quinquies tanto amplius, quam 
quantum licttum sit, civitatibus imperavit, five times more. Cic. ‘To this may be 
added many other ablatives, which are joined with the comparative, to increase 
its force; as, Tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, multo, paulo, nimio, &c. thus, Quo plus 
habent, eo plus cupiunt, The more they have, the more they desire. Quanto me- 
lior, tanto felicior, The better, the happier. Quogue minor spes est, hoc magis 
ille cupit. Ovid. Fast. ii. 766. We frequently find multo, tanto, guanto, also joined 
with superlatives; Mulio pulcherrimam eam haberémus. Sall. Mutioque 1d mazt- 
mum fut. Liv. 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE, 


LXII. (375) A Substantive and a Participle 
are putin the Ablative, when their case depends 
on no other word ; as, 


‘The sun rising, or while the sun riseth, darkness 
Oiiisecek bata: awned ariwh work, j 
2 ur wor g finished, or when our is 
Opére peracto, ludémus, finished, we will play. 


So, Dominante libidtne, temperantia nullus est locus; Nikil amicitié prestabi- 
lius est, excepla virtite; Oppressed libertaté patria, nihil est quod sperémus am- 
plius; Nobdilium vila victiique mutato, mores mulari civilatim puto. Cic. Pa- 
rumper silentium et quies furl, nec Etruscis, nist cogerentur, am intliris, et 
dictatore arcem aspire ge paonatagt ab Pst de jae sree rué admisis- 
sent, ex compostio tollerétur signum. Liv. F lis o pauli et 
hasta, Mare. ades. Ovid, Fast. fi. 1. all ae 


Obs. 1. (376) This ablative is called Absolute, because it does not 
depend upon any other word in the sentence. 


Sole oriente, fugiunt tenebre, 


For if the substantive with which the participle is joined, be either the nomi- 
native to some following verb, or be governed by any word going before, then 
this rule does not take place; the ablative absolute is never used, unless when 
different persons or things are spoken of; as, Milites, hosftbus viciis, rediérunt. 
The soldiers, having conquered the enemy, returned. Hostibus victis, may be 
rendered in English several different ways, according to the meaning of the sen- 
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tence with which it is joined; thus, 1. The enemy conquered, or being conquered. 
2. When orafter the enemy ts or was conquered. 3. By conquering the enemy. 
4. Upon the defeat of the enemy, $c. 


* (377) Though an independent substantive, joined toa participle, be generally 
put in the ablative in Latin, it is sometimes with peculiar elegance and preci- 
sion, put under the government of the verb in the succeeding clause. Thus, 
‘ Having taken Regulus prisoner they send him to Carthage.’ Regulum captum 
Carthaginem miserunt. Here Regulum is governed by miserunt. There are not 
wanting examples, however, to justify another hesecology: namely, Regulo capto, 
eum Carthaginem miserunt. But the latter form of expression is much less precise, 
for it does not so clearly signify, that the person taken was the person sent; as 
the pronoun eum might refer to some other person. 


Obs. 2. (378) The perfect participles of deponent verbs are not 
used in the ablative absolute; as, Cicéro locutus hec consédit, never, 
hts locutis. The participles of common verbs may either agree in 
case with the substantive before them, like the participles of deponent 
verbs, or may be put in the ablative absolute, like the participles of 
ean verbs; as, Romane adepti libertatem floruérunt ; or Romani, 

thertate adepta, floruérunt. But as the participles of common verbs 
are seldom taken in a passive sense, we therefore rarely find them 
used in the ablative absolute. 


Obs. 3. (879) The participle existente or existentibus is fre- 
quently understood; as, Cesare duce, scil. existente. His consulz- 
bus, scil. existentibus. Invité Minerva, sc. existente, against the 
grain; Crassd Minerva, without learning. Hor. Magistrd ac duce 
naturd; vivis fratribis; te hortatore; Cesare tmpulsore, &c. 
Sometimes the substantive must be supplied; as, Nondum comperto, 
be regionem hostes pelissent, i. e. cum nondum compertum esset. 

iv. Tum demum palam facto, sc. negotio. Id. Excepto quod non 
simul esses, cetéra letus. Hor. Parto quod avébas. Id. In such 
examples negotio must be understood, or the rest of the sentence 
considered as the substantive, which perhaps is more proper. Thus 
we find a verb supply the place of a substantive; as, Vale dicto, 
having said farewell. Ovid. 


Obs. 4. (380) We sometimes find a substantive plural joined with 
& participle singular; as, Nobis presente. Plaut. Absente nobis. 
Ter. We also find the ablative absolute, when it refers to the same 
person with the nominative to the verb; as, me duce, ad hunc vott 
Jfinem, me milite, vent. Ovid. Amor. ii. 12.12. DLetos fectt se con- 
siile fastos. Lucan. v. 384. Popiilo spectante fiéri credam, quicquid 
me conscio faciam. Senec. de Vit. Beat. c. 20. But examplesof this 
Construction rarely occur. 


Obs. 5. (381) The ablative called absolute is governed by some 
preposition understood ; as, a, ab, cum, sub, ortn. We find the prepo- 
sition sometimes expressed ; as, Cum diis juvantibus, Liv. The no- 
minative likewise seems sometimes to be used absolutely ; as, Perni- 
ci08é libtdine paulisper usus, infirmitas nature accusatur. Sall. Jug. 1. 
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Obs. 6. (382) The ablative absolute may be rendered several dif- 
ferent ways; thus, Superbo regnante, is the same with cum, dum, or 
quando Superbus regnabat. Opére peracto, is the same with Post 
opus peractum, or Cum opus est peractum. The present participle, 
when used in the ablative absolute, commonly ends in e. 


Obs. 7. (883) When a substantive is joined with a participle, in 
English, independent of the rest of the sentence, it is expressed in 
the nominative; as, Illo descendente, He descending. But this man- 
ner of speech is seldom used except in poetry. 


II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 


A figure is a manner of speaking different from 
the ordinary and plain way, used for the sake of 
beauty or force. , 


The Figures of Syntax may be reduced to four 
kinds, Ediipsts, Pleonasm, Enallage, and &Hyper- 


baton. 
1. ELLIPSIS. 


* (384) Exuipsis is the omission of some word or words necessary 
to complete the regular Syntax. When the word tobe supplied is not 
to be found in any part of the sentence, the Ellipsis is termed strsct. 
It affects all the parts of speech ; thus, 


* (385) 1. The Noun; as, Atunt, supply homines. 2. The Ad- 
jective; as, Non est oneri ferendo, supply aptus. 3. The Pronoun; 
as, Studendum est, supply miht. 4. The Verb; as, Qutd multa,'sup- 
ply dicam. 5. The Participle; as, Saturno rege, supply entle or ex- 
istente. 6. The Adverb; as, Vulnerantur amplius sexcenti, Ces. 
supply quam. 7. The Interjection ; as, Me miserum, supply O or heu. 
. 8. The Conjunction ; as will be seen under Asyndeton. 


* (386) The Ellipsis is termed lux or loose when the word omitted 
may be supplied from some part of the sentence; as, Virtus (cogebat) 
et honestas, (cogebat) et pudor cum consulibus esse cogebat. Cic. 
Under strict Ellipsis are contained the figures, Apposition, Synec- 
doche and Asyndeton. Under loose Ellipsis, the figures Zeugma, 
Syllipsis and Prolipsis. 

* (387) ApposiTion is, when, in putting two substantives together 
in the same case, existens, or the obsolete ens, or some other part of 
the verb Sum with a relative, is understood: as, Urbs Roma, i. e. 
urbs existens or ens, or que est Roma. 

* (388) Swnecpocue is, when, instead of an Ablative of the 
part, or of the adjunct, an Accusative is used, the Greek xara, secun- 
dum, or quod attinet ad, being understood: as, Expleri (qucd attinet | 
ad, ar secundum) mentem nequit. Virg. 
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* (369) Asynperon is the omission of a conjunction: as, Abst, 
excesstl, evasit, erupit, Cic. scil, et. 


* (390) Zevema is, when an Adjective or Verb referring to dif- 
ferent substantives, is expressed to the Jast only, with which it agrees, 
being understood to the rest: as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, 
vilior algd est. Hor. 


* (391) Syx.epsis is, when the adjective or verb, joined to differ- 
ent substantives, agrees with the more worthy. In gender the Mas- 
culine is the more worthy: as, Ut templi tetizére gradus, procumbit 
uterque pronus, humi, Ovid. i.e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. In person the 
First is the more worthy: as, Sustulimus manus et ego et Balbus, 
Cic. 

* (392) Proepsis is, when the parts, differing in number or in 
person from the whole, are placed after it, the verb or the adjective 
not being repeated; as, Bont quoniam convenimus ambo, tu calamos 
inflare leves, ego dicere versus, Virg. i. e. tu conventstt bonus cala- 
mos inflare, ego convent, &c. 


2. PLEONASM. 


_ * (893) Pxieonasm adds unnecessary words; as, Video ocults, ‘I 
see with my eyes;’ Sic ore locuta est, Virg. ‘Thus she spoke with 
her mouth.’ Under Pieonasm are comprehended, Parelcon, Polysyn- 
deton, Hendiadys, and Periphrasis. 


* (394) Paretcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or 
particle, to Pronouns, Verbs, and Adverbs, chiefly, perhaps, for the 
sake of emphasis: as, egomet, agedum, fortassean. 


* (395) PotysyNpEron, is a redundancy of conjunctions: as, Und, 
Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis, Virg. 


* (396) HeEnprapys expresses one thing as if it were two: as, 
Pateris libamus et auro, Virg. for aurets pateris. 


* (397) Perrpnrasis ie, when several words are used to express 
one thing: as, Urbs Troje, for Troja. Tenert fetus ovtum, for 
agni. 


* (398) Quod si often occurs at the beginning of a period for Ss. 
In such cases, however, quod seems to refer to what precedes, to con- 
firm the connexion and to promote perspicuity : it cannot, therefore be 
strictly redundant. It is anaccusative with propter or ad or quod at- 
tinet ad understood, and may often be translated ‘ thence,’ ‘ because.’ 


3. ENALLAGE. 


* (399) Enaxuaas, in a general sense, is the change of words, or 
ef their accidents, one for another. There are various kinds of it: 
Bb 
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viz. Antimerta, Enallage strictly so called, Heterosts, and Anttplo- 
sis. To Enallage may likewise be referred Synésis, Anacoluthoz. 
Hellenismus, and Archaismus. 


* (400) AwrrmeRia puts one part of speech for another: as, the 
noun for the pronoun; Si quid in Flacco viri est, Hor. for in me, as 
Horace is speaking of himself. 


*(401) EnNatyaae, strictly so named, is when one word is sub- 
stituted for another, the part of speech not being changed; as Noun 
for Noun, Verb for Verb, &c.: thus, the Noun substantive for the 
Noun adjective; Exercitus victor, for victortosus. 


* (402) Hererosis uses one Accident, especially of a noun, pro- 
noun, or verb, for another: as, nos, nobis, noster, for ego, mtht, 
meus. 


* (403) ANTIPTosis uses one case for another: as the Nominative 
for the Accusative: Uxor invictt Jovis esse nescis, Hor. for te esse 
uxorem. 


* (404) Svywesis is when the construction refers to the sense, 
rather than to the precise nature of a word: as, Clamor populz, ms- 
rantium quid ret est, Liv. for mirantts. 


* (405) Anaco.urHon is when the Consequents do not agree with 
the Antecedents: as, Nan nos omnes..... lucro est, Ter. in 
which the author began as if he intended to say lucro habemus, and 
ended as if he had said nobis omnibus. As the sentence is, there is no 
verb to which nos omnes is a nominative. 


* (406) Hetvenismus, or Gracisnus, is in imitation of Greek 
construction; thus, abstine irdrum. Hor. for ab irda. 


* (407) ArcHaism is when an obsolete construction is used. 
Many examples of this figure will be found in the first book of Livy: 
e. g. the formulas of the heralds in declaring war. 


4. HYPERBATON., — 


(408) Hvypersarton is the transgression of that order or arrange- 
ment of words, which is commonly used in any language. It is chiefly 
to be met with among the poets. The various sorts into which it is 
divided, are Anastréphe, Hystéron protéron, Hypallage, Synchésts, 
Tmesis, and Parenthésis. 


1. (409) ANASTROPHE is an inversion of words, or the placing of 
that word last which should be first ; as, Italiam contra; His accensa 
super; Spemque metumque inter dubti; for contra Italiam, super 
his, inter spem, &c. Virg. Terram sol factt are, for are-factt. 
Lucret. 
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2. (410) Hysteron prorrron is the placing in the former part of 
the sentence that which, according to the sense, should be in the latter ; 
as, Valet atque vivit, for vivit alque valet. Ter. 


3. (411) Hypaucace is an exchanging of cases; as, Dare classi- 
bus austros, for dare classes austris. Virg. 


4, (412) Syncnesis is a confused and intricate arrangement of 
words ; as, Saxa vocant Itdli mediis que in fluctibus aras ; for Que 
saxa in mediis fluctibus Itdli vocant aras. Virg. This occurs parti- 
cularly in violent passion ; as, Per tibi ego hunc juro fortem castum- 
que cruérem. Ovid. Fast. 11. 841. 


5. (413) Tmesis is the division of a compound word, and the inter- 
posing of other words betwixt its parts; as, Septem subjecta tridni 
gens, for Septentriont. Virg. Que meo cunque animo libitum est 
Sacére, for quecunque. Ter. 


6. (414) Parenrnesis is the inserting of a member into the body 
of a sentence, which is neither necessary to the sense, nor at all affects 
the construction ; as, Tityre, dum redeo, (brevis est via,) pasce capellas. 
Virg. 


II. (415) ANALYSIS AND TRANSLATION. 


The difficulty of translating either from English into Latin, or from 
Latin into English, arises in a great measure from the different arrange- 
ment of words, which takes place in the two languages. 


In Latin the various terminations of nouns, and the inflection of ad- 
jectives and verbs, point out the relation of one word to another, in 
whatever order they are placed. But in English the agreement and 
government of words can only be determined from the particular part 
of the sentence in which they stand. Thus in Latin, we can either 
say, Alexander vicit Darium, or Darium vicit Alexander, or Alexan- 
der Darium vicit, or Dartum Alexander vicit ; and in each instance 
the sense is equally obvious: butin English we can only say, Alexan- 
der conquered Darius. This variety of arrangement in Latin gives it 
a great advantage over the Enclish, not only in point of energy and 
vivacity of expression, but also in point of harmony. We sometimes, 
indeed, for the sake of variety and force, imitate in English the inver- 
sion of words which takes place in Latin; as, Him the Eternal hurl’d. 
Milton. Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I untoyou. But 
this is chiefly to be used in poetry. 

With regard to the proper order of words to be observed in translat- 
ing from English into Latin, the only certain rule which can be given 
is to tmitale the Ciassics. 

The order of words in sentences is said to be either simple or artifi- 
cial; or, as it is otherwise expressed, either natural or oratorial. 
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The Stmple or Natural order is, when the words of a sentence are 
placed one after another, according to the natural order of Syntax. 


Artificial or Oratorial order is, when words are so arranged, as to 
render them most striking or most agreeable to the ear. 


All Latin writers use an arrangement of words, which appears to 
us more or less artificial, because different from our own, although to 
them it was as natural as ours is to us. In order, therefore, to render 
any Latin author into English, we must first reduce the words in Latin 
to the order of English, which is called the Analysis, or Resolution 
of sentences. It is only practice that can teach one to do this with 
readiness, However, to a beginner, the observation of the following 
rule may be of advantage. 


Take first the words which serve to introduce the sentence, or show 
its dependence on what went before; next the nominative, together 
with the words which it agrees with or governs; then, the verb and 
adverbs joined with it; and dastly, the cases which the verb governs, 
together with the circumstances subjoined, to the end of the sentence ; 
supplying through the whole the words which are understood. 


If the sentence is compound, it must be resolved into the several 
sentences of which it is made up; as, 


Vale igttur, mi Cictro, tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi cariastmum; sed 

har fore cariorem, si talibus monumentis praceptisque letabére. Cic. Off. lib. 
. fin. 

Farewell then, my Cicero, and assure yourself that you are indeed very dear 
to me; but shat! be much dearer, if you shall take delight in such writings and 
instructions. 

This compound sentence may he resolved into these five simple sentences ; 
I. Igttur, mi, (fili) Cic&ro, (tu) vale: 2. et (tu) persuade tibi (ipse) te esse quidem 
(filium) carisstmum mihi: 3. sed (tu persuade tibi ipsi te) fore (filium) cariodrem 
(mihi in) mudto (negotio): 4. st (tu) letabére talibus monumentis: 5. et (si tu leta- 
bere talibus) preceplis. 


1. Fare (you) well then my (son) Cicero: 2. and assure (you) yourself that 
are indeed (a son) very dear tome: 3. but (assure you yourself that you) shall be 
(2 son) much dearer (to me): 4. if you shall take delight in such writings: 5. and 
(if you shall take delightin such) instructions. 


_ It may not be improper here to exemplify Analogical Analysis, as it 
is called, or the analysis of words, from the furegoing sentence, Vale 
igitur, &c. thus, 


Vale, scil. tu; Fare (thouw) well: second person singular of the imperative 
mode, active voice, from the neuter verb, valeo, valére, valui, valtturus, to be in 
health, of the second conjugation, not used in the passive. Vale agrees in the 
second person singular with the nominative éu, by the third rule of syntax. 


Igitur, then, therefore ; a conjunction, importing some inference drawn from 
what went before. 


Mi, voc. sing. masc. of the adjective pronoun, meus, -a, -um, my ; derived from 
the substantive pronoun Ego, agreeing with Cicéro, by Rule Cicéro, voe, 
sing. from the nominative Cicéro, -onis, a proper noun of the third declension. 
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£t, and ; a copulative conjunction, which connects the verb persuade with the 
verb vale, by Rule 59. We turn que into et, because que never stands by itself. 


Persudade, sci). tu, persuade thou ; second person singular of the imperative ac- 
tive, from the verb persua-deo, -dére, -st, -sum, to persuade ; compounded of the 
preposition per, and suadev, -s8i, -sus, to advise; used impersonally in the pas- 
sive ; thus, Persuadéter mihi, | am persuaded ; seldom or never Ego persuadeor. 
Le say, however, in the third person, Huc persuadétur mihi, I am persuaded of 

is. 


Tibi, dat. sing. of the personal pronoun tu, thou ; governed by persuade, accord- 
ing to Rule 17. Te, accusative sing. of tu, put befure esse, accurding to Rule 4. 


Esse, present of infinitive, from the substantive verb sum, esse, fui, to be. 
Quidem, indeed; an adverb, joined with carisstmum or esse. 


Carissimum, accusative sing. masc. from carrissimus, -a, -um, very dear, dear- 
est, superlative degree of the adjective carus, -a, -um, dear: Comparative degree, 
carior, carius, dearer, more dear; agreeing with te or filium understood, by Rule 
2. and put in the accusative by Rule 5. 


Mihi, to me ; dat. sing. of the substantive pronoun Ego,I; governed by caris- 
simum, by Rule 12. 
Sed, but; an adversative conjunction, joining esse and fore. 


Fore, the same with esse futizrum, to be, or to be abvut to be, infinitive of the 
defective verb forem, -res, -ret, &c. governed in the same manner with the fore- 
going esse, thus, te fore, Rule 4. or thus, esse sed fore. See Rule 59. 


Multo, scil. negotio, ablat. sing. neut. of the adjective multus, -a, -um, much, 
put in the ablative, according to Observation 5. Rule 61. But multo here may be 
taken adverbially in the same manner with much in English. 


Cariorem, accus. sing. masc. from carior, -us, the comparative of carus, as be- 
fore : agreeing with le or filium understood. Rule 2. or Rule 5. 


Si, if; a conditional conjunction, joined either with the indicative mode, or 
with the subjunctive, according to the sense, but oftener with the latter. See 
Rule 60. Obs. 2. 


Letabére, thou shalt rejoice ; second person singular of the future of the indica- 
cative, from the deponent verb lator, deiatis, letari, to rejoice. Future, let-abor, 
-abéris or adére, -abitur, &c. 

Talibus, ablat. plur. neut. of the adjective talis, tale, such ; agreeing with monu- 
mentis, the ablat. plur. of the substantive noun monumentum, -tt, neut. a monu- 
ment or writing; of the second declension; derived from moneo, -ére, -ut, -ttum, 
to admonish ; here put in the ablative according to Rule 49. £2, a copulative con- 
junction, as befure. 


Preceptis, a substantive noun in the ablative plural, from the nominative pre- 
ceptum, -ti, neut. a precept, an instruction; derived from precipio, -cipére, -cépt, 
-ceptum, to instruct, to order, compounded of the preposition pe before, and the 
verb capio, capére, cépi, captum, to take. The & of the simple is changed into i 
short ; thus, precipin, prectpis, &c. 

The learner may in like manner be taught to analyze the words in English, 
and, in doing so, to mark the different idioms of the two languages. 


To this may be subjoined a Prazis, or Exercise on all the different parts of 
rammar, particularly with regard to the inflection of nouns and verbs in the 
orm of questions, such as these, of Cicero? Ciceronie With Cicero? Cicerone. 

A dear son? Carus filius. Of a dear son? Cari flit. Omy dear son? Mi or 
meus care fili. Of dearer sons? Cartorum filiorum, é&c. 


Of thee? or of you? Tut. With thee or you? Te. Of you? Vestrim or vesiri. 
With you? Vobis. : 
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They shall] persnade? Persuadéhunt. Tecan persuade? Persuadeam, or much 
sire (reuucaily possum persuadére. They are persuaded? Persuadétur or per- 
suasum est illis ; according to the time expressed. He 1s to persuade? Est per- 
suasurus. He will be persuaded? Persuadehitur, or persuasum ertt ili. He 
cannot be persuaded! Non potest persuadéri illt. 1 know that he cannot be per- 


suaded? Scio non posse persuadéri ili. That he will be persuaded. Ex persua- 
sum irt. 


When a learner first begins to translate from the Latin, he should 
keep as strictly to the literal meaning of the words as the different 
idioms of the two languages will permit. But after he has made far- 
ther progress, something more will be requisite. He should then be 
accustomed, as much as possible, to transfuse the beauties of an author 
from the one lancuage into the other. For this purpose it will be ne- 
cessary that he be acquainted, not only with the idioms of the two lan- 
guages, but also with the different kinds of style adapted to different 
sorts of composition, and to different subjects; together with the va- 
rious turns of thought and expression which writers employ, or what 
are called the figures of words and of thought; or the Figures of 
Rhetoric. 


IV. (416) DIFFERENT KINDS OF STYLE. 


The kinds of Style (genéra dicendi) are commonly reckoned three ; 
the low, (humile, submissum, tenue;) the middle, (medium, tempe- 
ratum, orndlum, floridum ;) and the sublime, (sublime, grande.) 


But besides these, there are various other characters of style; as, 
the diffuse and concise; the feeble and nervous; the simple and 
affected, &c. 


There are different kinds of style adapted to different subjects, and 
to different kinds of composition ; the style of the Pulpit, of the Bar, 
and of Popular Assemblies; the style of History, and of its various 
branches, Annals, Memoirs or Commentaries, and Lives; the style of 


Philosophy, of Dialogue or Colloquial discourse, of Epistles, and Ro- 
mance, &c. 


There is also a style peculiar to certain writers, called their Man- 
ner ; as the style of Cicero, of Livy, of Sallust, &c. 


But what deserves particular attention is, the difference between 
the style of poetry and of prose. As the poets in a manner paint what 
they describe, they employ various epithets, repetitions, and turns of 
expression, which are not admitted in prose. 


The first virtue of style (virtus oratidnis) is perspicuity; or that it 
be easily understood. This requires, in the choice of the words, 
1. Purity, in opposition to barbarous, obsolete, or new-coined words, 
and to errors in Syntax: 2. Propriety, or the selection of the best 
expressions, in opposition to vulgarisms orlow expressions: 3. Pre- 
cision, in opposition to superfluity of words, or a loose style. 
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The things chiefly to be attended to in the stracture of a sentence, 
or in the disposition of its parts, are, 1. Clearness, in opposition to 
ambiguity and obscurity: 2. Unity and Strength, in opposition to 
an unconnected, intricate and feeble sentence: 3. Harmony, or a 
musical arrangement, in opposition to harshness of sound. 


The most common defects of style (vitta oratidnts) are distinguish- 
ed by various names: 


1. (417) A BARBARISM is the using of a foreign or strange word: 
as, croftus, for agellus ; rigordosus, for rigidus or sevérus; alterare, 
for mutdre, &c. Or, a transgression of the rules of Orthography, 
Etymology, or Prosody ; as, charus, for carus ; stavi, for stett; tibi- 
cen, for tibicen. . 


2. (418) A soLecism is a transgression of the rules of Syntax; as, 
Dicit libros lectos iri, for lectum iri: We was walking, for we were. 
A barbarism may consist in one word, but a solecism requires several 
words. 


3. (419) An rprétT1sm is the using of a manner of expression pe- 
culiar to one language in another; as an Anglicism in Latin, thus, 
I am to write, Ego sum scribére, for ego sum scriptirus; It is I; Est 
ego for Ego sum: Ora Latinism in English, thus, Est sapientior 
me, He is wiser than me, for than I; Quem dicunt me esse? Whom 
do they say that fam? for who, &c. 


4. (420) Tavroroey isa useless repetition of the same words, or 
of the same sense in different words. 


5. (421) Bomepast is the using of high sounding words without 
meaning, or upon a trifling occasion. 


6. (422) AmpurpoLéey is when, by the ambiguity of the construc- 
tion, the meaning may be taken in two different senses: as in the an- 
swer of the oracle to Pyrrhus, Ato te, AZacide, Romanos vincére 
posse. But the English is not 60 liable to this as the Latin. 


V. FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 


Certain modes of speech are termed Figurative, because they 
convey our meaning under a borrowed form, or in a particular dress. 


Figures (figire or schemata) are of two kinds: figures of words 
(figure verborum,) and figures of thought (figure sententiarum.) 
The former are properly called Tropes; and if the word be changed, 
the figure is lost. 


1. TROPES, OR FIGURES OF WORDS. 


(423) A Trope (conversio) is an elegant turning of a word from 
its proper signification. 
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Tropes take their rise partly from the barrenness of language, but more 
from the influence of the imagination and passions. They are founded on the 
relation which one object bears to another, chiefly that of resemblance or simili- 
tude. 


The principal tropes are the Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecddche, 
and Irony. 


1. (424) Merapuor (translatio) is when a word is transferred 
from that to which it properly belongs, to express something to which 
it is only applied from similitude or resemblance ; as, a hard heart: a 
soft temper: he bridles his anger: a joyful crop: ridet ager, the 
field smiles, &c. A metaphor is nothing else but a short comparison. 


We likewise call that a metaphor, when we substitute one object in the place 
of another on account of the close resemblance between them; as when, i 
of youth, we say, the morning or spring-time of life; or when, in speaking of a 
family connected with a common paten we use the expressions which properly 
belong to a tree, whose trunk and branches are connected with a common root. 
When this allusion is carried on through several sentences, or through a whole 
discourse, and the principal subject kept out of view, so that it can only be dis- 
covered by its resemblance to the subject described, it is called an ALLEGORY. 
‘An example of this we have in Horace, book I. ode 14. where the republic is de- 
scribed under the allusion of a ship. 

An ALLEGORY is only a continued metaphor. This figure is much the same 
with the Paralle, which so often occurs in the sacred scriptures; and with the 
Fable, such as those of sop. The Enigma or Riddle is also considered as & 
species of the Allegory ; as likewise are many Proverbs (Proverbia or Adagia ;) 
thus, In sylvam ligna ferre. Horat. 


Metaphors are improper when they are taken from low objects; when they are 
forced or far fetched; when they are mixed ur too far pursued; and when they 
have not a natural and sensible resemblance ; or are not adapted to the subject of 
discourse, or to the kind of composition, whether poetry or prose. 

When a word is very much turned from its proper signification, the re is 
called Calachrésis (abusio ;) as, a leaf of paper, of gold, he the empire iiitahed: 

rricida, for any murderer. Vir gregis tpse caper. Virg. Altum exdif Ycant caput. 

uv. Hunc vobis deridendum propino, for trado. Ter. Eurus per Siculas equi- 
tavit undas. Hor. 

When a word is taken in two senses in the same phrase, the one proper and 
the other metaphorical, it is said to be done b Syllepsis, (comprehensio ;) a8, Ga- 
latéa thymo mihi dulcior Hyble. Virg. Ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis. Id. 

2. (425) Meronymy (mutatio nominis) is the putting off one 
name for another. In which sense it includes all other tropes: but it 
is commonly restricted to the following particulars :— 


1. When the cause is put for the effect: or the author for his 
works: as Boum labores, for corn; Mars, for war; Ceres, for grain 
bread - Bacchus, for wine. Virg. Cicero, Virgil and Horace, for 

eir works. 


2. When the effect is put for the cause: Pallida mors, pal 
death, because it makes pale: atra cura, &c. = ae 


3. The container for what is contained, and sometimes the con- 
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trary: as, Hausit patéram, for vinum. Virg. He loves his botile, for 
hes drink. 

4. The sign for the thing signified: as, The crown, for royal au- 
thority ; palma or laurus, for victory; Cedant arma toge, that is, 
as Cicero himself explains it, bellum concédat paci. 


5. An abstract for the concrete: as, Scelus, for scelestus. Ter. Au- 
dacia, for audax. Cic. Vires, for strong men. Hor. 


6. The parts of the body for certain passions or sentiments, which 
were supposed to reside in them : thus, cor, for wisdom or address ; as, 
habet cor; vir corddtus, a man of sense. Plaut. But with us the 
heart is put for courage or affection, and the head for wisdom: thus, a 
stout heart, a warm heart. 


When we put what follows to express what goes before, or the con- 
trary, this form of expression is called Metalepsis, (transmutatio ; ) 
thus, desiderdrt, to be desired or regretted, for to be dead, lost, or ab- 
sent: So, Fuimus Troes g ingens gloria Dardania, i. e. are no 
more. Virg. An. ii. 325. 


3. (426) SynecpocuEe (comprehensio or conceptio) is a trope by 
which a word is made to signify more or less than in its proper sense : 
as, 

1. When a genus is put for a species, or a whole for a part, and the 
contrary: thus, Mortales, for homines ; summa arbor, for summa pars 
arboris ; tectum, the roof, for the whole house. Virg. 


2. When a singular is put fora plural, and the contrary: thus, Hos- 
tis, miles, pedes, eques, for hostes, Sc. 


3. When the materials are put for the things made of them: as, 
4Es or argentum, for money; @ra, for vases of brass, trumpets, arms, 
&c.; ferrum, for a sword. 


When a common name is put for a proper name, or the contrary, the 
figure is called Antonomasia (pronominatio ;) as the Philosopher, 
for Aristotle ; the Orator, for Demosthenes or Cicero; the Poet, for 
Homer or Virgil ; the Wise man, for Solomon. 


An Antonomasia is often made by a Periphrdasis; as, Peldpis pa- 
rens, for Tantalus; Aniti reus, for Socrates; Trojant belli scriptor, 
for Homérus; Chirdnis alumnus, for Achilles; Poter Rhoddnt, for 
Gallus. Hor. sometimes with the noun added ; as, Fatalis et tncestus 
judex, famésus hospes, for Paris. Hor. 


4. (427) Irony is when one means the contrary of what is said: 
as, when we say of a bad poet, He is a Virgil; or of a profligate 
person, Tertius e caelo cecidit Cato. 
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When any thing is said by way of bitter raillery, or in an insulting 
manner, it is called a Sarcasm; as, Satia te sanguine, Cyre. Justin. 
Hesperiam metire jacens. Virg. 


When an affirmation is expressed in a negative form, it is called 
Lrrores: as, He is no fool, for he is a man of sense; Non humilis 
multer, for nobilis or superba. 


When a word has a meaning contrary to its original sense, this 
contrariety is called ANTIPHRASIS: as, aurt sacra fames, for execra- 
bilts. Virg. Pontus Euxini falso nomine dictus, i. e. hospttalis. 
Ovid. 

When any thing sad or offensive is expressed in more gentle terms, 
the figure is called EupHemismus; as, Vitd functus, for mortuus; 
conclamare suos, to give up for lost. Liv. Valeant, for abeant ; 
mactare or ferire, for occidére; Fecérunt id servi Milonis, quod suos 
quisque servos in tali re facére voluisset, i. e. Clodium interfecérunt. 
Cic. This figure is often the same with the Periphrasis. 


The Peripurasis, or Circumlocution, is when several words are 
employed to express what might be expressed in fewer. This is done 
either from necessity, as in translating from one language into ano- 
ther: or to explain what is obscure, as in definitions: or for the sake 
of ornament, particularly in poetry, as in the descriptions of evening 
and morning, &c. 


When, after explaining an obscure word or sentence by a peri- 
phrasis, one enlarges on the thought of the author, the figure is called 
a Paraphrase. 


When a word imitates the sound of the thing signified, this imita- 
tion is called Onomatopeia, (nominis fictio ;) as, the whistling of 
winds, purling of streams, buzz and hum of insects, hiss of serpents, 
&c. But this figure is not properly a trope. 


It is sometimes difficult to ascertain to which of the above men- 
tioned tropes certain expressions ought to be referred. But in such 
cases minute exactness is needless. It is sufficient to know, in gene- 
ral, that the expression is figurative. 


There are a great many tropes peculiar to every language, which 
cannot be literally expressed in any other. ‘These, therefore, if pos- 
sible, must be rendered by other figurative expressions equivalent: and 
if this cannot be done, their meaning should be conveyed in simple 
language ; thus, Interiore notd Falerni, with a glass of old Faler- 
nian wine: Ad umbilicum ducére, to bring to a conclusion. Horat. 
These, and other such figurative expressions, cannot be properly ex- 
er aehi without understanding the particular customs to which they 
refer. 
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2. (428) REPETITION OF WORDS. 


Various repetitions of words are employed for the sake of elegance 
or force, and are therefore also called Figures of words. Rhetori- 
cians have distinguished them by different names, according to the 
part of the sentence in which they take place. 


When the same word is repeated in the beginning of any member of a sen- 
tence, it is called ANAPHORA; as, Nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilie, &c. Cic. Te dulcis conjuz, te solo in littore secum, Te veniente die, 
te decendente canébat. Virg. 


When the repetition is made in the end of the member, it is called Epistro- 
PHE, or Conversio ; as, Panos Popiilus Romanus justitia vicit, armis vicit, libera- 
litate vicit. Cic. Sometimes both the former occur in the same sentence, and 
then it is called SympLoce, or Complerio; as, Quis legem tulit? Rullus. Quis, 
&e. Rullus. Cic. 


When the same word is repeated in the beginning of the first clause of a sen- 
tence, and in the end of the latter, it is called EPANALEPSIS; as, Vidimus victo- 
riam tuam preliorum exitu termindlum; gladium vagina vacuum in urbe non 
vidimus. Cic. pro Marcello. 


The reverse of the former is called ANADIPLosIs, or Reduplicatio ; as, Hic tamen 
vivit: vivid! imo in sendtum venit. Cic. 

When that which is placed first in the feregoing member, is repeated last in the 
following, and the contrary, it is called Epanopos, or Regressio; as, Crudélis tu 
phages mater ; Crudélis mater magis an puer improbus ille? Improbus ille puer, 
crudélis tu quoque mater. Virg. 


The passionate repetition of the same word in any part of a sentence is called 
Epizeuxis; as, Excildle, ercitate eum ab inféris. Cic. Fuit, futt ista virtua, dc. Id. 
Me, me, adsum qui fect, in me convertile ferrum. Virg. Bella, horrida bella. Id. 
Ibtmus, ibtmus. Hor. 


When we proceed from one thing to another, 80 as to connect by the same word 
the subsequent part of a sentence with the preceding, itis called CLimax, or Gra- 
datio i as, Africano virtélem industria, virtus gloriam, gloria emilos compara- 
vit. Cic. 

When the same word is repeated in various cases, moods, genders, numbers, 
&c. it is called PoLyproton; as, Pleni sunt omnes libri, plene sapientiim voces, 
plena exemplorum vetustas. Cic. Litlora littortbus contraria, fluctibus undas tm- 
précor, arma armis. Virg. 


To this is usually referred what is called Synonymzia, or the using of words of 
the same import, to expres a thing more strongly ; as, Non feram, non patiar, nun 
sinam. Cic. Promitto, recipio, spondeo. 1d. And also Expositio, which repeats 
the same thought in different lights. 


When a word is repeated the same in sound, but not in sense, it is called ANTA- 
NACLASIS ; a8, Amari jucundum est, si curelur ne quid instt amari. Cic. But this 
is reckoned a defect in style, rather than a beauty. Nearly allied to this figure is 
the Paronomasia, or Agnominatio, when the words only resemble one another in 
sound ; as, Civem bondrum artium, bonaérum partium ; Consul animo and 
parvo: de oratore aralor factus. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This is also 
called a Pun. 


When two or more words are joined in any part of a sentence in the same 
cases or tenses, it is called Homolorroron, i. e. similiter cadens, as, Pollet aucto- 
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riladte, circumflutt optbus, abundat amicis. Cic. If the words have only a similar 
termination, it is called Homo;oTELEUTON, i. e. sismiliter destnens; as, Non ejus- 
dem est factre fortter, and vivtre turpiter. Cic. 


3. (429) FIGURES OF THOUGHT. 


It is not easy to reduce figures of thought to distinet clesses, be- 
cause the same figure is employed for several different purposes.— 
The principal are the Hyperbdle, Prosopopwia, Apostréphe, Simile, 
Anttthésis, &c. 


1. Hypersote is the magnifying of a thing above the truth; as, 
when Virgil, speaking of Polyphémus, says, Ipse arduus, altaque 
pulsat sidéra. So, Contracta ptsces @ @ sentiunt. Hor. When 
an object is diminished below the truth, it is called Tapeinosis. The 
use of extravagant Hyperboles forms what is called Bombast. 


2. Prosoporaia, or Personification, is a figure by which we as- 
cribe life, sentiments, or actions, to inanimate beings, or to abstract 
qualities; as, Que (patria) tecum. Catilina, sic agit, &c. Cic. Vir- 
tus sumit aul ponit secures. Hor. Arbore nunc aquas culpante. Id. 


3. APOsTROPHE, or Address, is when the speaker breaks off from 
the series of his discourse, and addresses himself to some person pre- 
sent or absent, living or dead, or to inanimate nature, as if endowed 
with sense and reason. This figure is nearly allied to the former, and 
therefore often joined with it: as, Trojdque nunc stares, Priamique 
arxz alla maneres. Virg. 


4. Sime, or Comparison, is a figure by which one thing is illue- 
trated or heightened by comparing it to another: as, Alexander was as 
bold as a lion. 


5. ANTITHESIS, or Opposition, is a figure by which things contrary 
or different are contrasted, to make them appear in the most striking 
light; as, Hannibal was cunning, but Fabius was cautious. Cesar 
benefictis ac munificentia magnus habebatur, integritate vite Cato, 
&c. Sall. Cat. 54. 


6. InrERROGATION, (Grec. Erolésis,) is a figure whereby we do not 
simply ask a question, but express some strong feeling or affection of 
the mind in that form: as, Quousque tandem, &c. Cic. Creditis 
avectos hostes? Virg. Heu! que me @equora possunt accipére. Id. 
Sometimes an answer is returned, in which case itis called Sudjectto ; 
as, Quid ergo? audactssimus ego ex omnibus? minime. Cic. Nearly 
allied to this is Expostulation, when a person pleads with offenders 
to return to their duty. 


_ 7 Exctamation (Ecphonésis) is a sudden expression of some pas- 
sion or emotion ; as, O nomen dulce libertatis, &c. Cic. O tempora, 
O mores! Id. Opatria! O Divim domus Ilium! &c. Virg. 
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8. Description, or Imagery, (Hypotypdsis) is the parting of any 
thing in a lively manner, as if done befure our eyes. Hence it is also 
called Vision ; as, Videor mihi hanc urbem vidére, &c. Cic. in Cat. 
iv. 6. Vidére magnos jam videor duces, Non indec6ro pulvére sor- 
didos. Hor. Here a change of tense is often used, as the present for 
the past, and conjunctions omitted, &c. Virg. xi. 637, &c. 


9. Empuasis is a particular stress of voice laid on some word in a 
sentence ; as, Hannibal peto pacem. Liv. Proh! Jupiter ibit nic! 
i. e. ASneas. Virg. 


10. Epanortxosis, or Correction, is the recalling or correcting by 
the speaker of what he last said; as, Filium.habut, ah! quid dizi 
habére me?: imé habui. Ter. 


1]. Paraxepsis, or Omission, is the pretending to omit, or pass by, 
what one at the same time declares. 


12. ApariTHMesis, or Enumeration, is the branching out into seve- 
ral parts of what might be expressed in fewer words. 


13. SynaTHrRoismvs, or Coacervatio, is the crowding of many par- 
ticulars together ; as, 


Facesin castra tulissem, 
Impléssemque foros flammis, nutumque, patr 
Cum genere extinzém, memet super ipsa dedissem. Virg. 


14. Incrementum, or Ciimax in sense, is the rising of one member 
above another to the highest; as, Facinus est vincire civem Roma- 
num, scelus verberare, parricidium necare. Cic. 


‘When all the circumstances of an object or action are artfully ex- 
aggerated, it is called Auxesis, or Amplification. But this is pro- 
perly not one figure, but the skilful employment of several, chiefly of 
the Simile and the Climax. 


15. Transition (Metabdsis) is an abrupt introduction of a speech ; 
or the passing of a writer suddenly from one subject to another; as, 
Hor. Od. ii. 13.13. In strong passion, a change of person is some- 
times used ; as, Virg. Ain. iv. 365, &c. x1. 406, &c. 


16. Suspensio, or Sustentatio, is the keeping of the mind of the 
hearer long in suspense; to which the Latin inversion of words is 
often made subservient. 


17. Concessio is the yielding of one thing to obtain another; as, 
Sit fur, sit sacrilégus, &c. at est bonus imperator. Cic. in Verrem, 
v. 1 


Prouepsis, Prevention or Anticipation, is the starting and answer- 
ing of an objection. 


cc 
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ANACOINGSI8, or Communication, is when the speaker deliberates 
with the judges of hearers; which is also called Diaporésis or Ad- 
dubstatio. 

Licentta, or the pretending to assume more freedom than is pro- 
per, is used for the sake of admonishing, rebuking, and also flattering ; 
as, Vide quam non reformidem, &c. Cic. pro Ligario. 

Aposiopgesis, or Concealment, leaves the sense imcomplete ; as, 
Quos ego sed prestat motos componére fluctus. Virg. 


18. Senrentia (Gnome) a sentiment, is a general maxim concerm- 
ing life or manners, which is expressed in various forms; as, Oteum 
sine litéris mors est. Seneca. Adeod tn tenérts assuescére multum 
est. Virg. Probitas laudatur et alget; Miséra est magni custodia 
censtis; Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. Juv. 


As most of these figures are used by orators, and some of them only 
in certain parts of their speeches, it will be proper for the learner to 
know the parts into which a regular, formal oration is commonly di- 
vided. These are, 1. The Introduction, the Exordium, or Procemtum, 
to gain the good will and attention of the hearers: 2. The Narra- 
tion or Explication: 3. The argumentative part, which includes 
Confirmation or proof, and Confutation, or refuting the objections and 
arguments of an adversary. The sources from which arguments are 
drawn are called Loct, ‘topics;’ and are either intrinsic or extrinsic; 
common or peculiar. 4. The Peroration, Epilogue, or Conclusion. 


PROSODY. 


1. Prosopy is that part of grammar which teaches the proper ac- 
cent and quantity of syllables, the right pronunciation of words, and 
the structure of verses. 


2. Accent isa peculiar stress of the voice on some syllable ina 
word, to distinguish it from the others. 


3. The quantity of a syllable is the space of time used in pro- 
nouncing it. 


4. Syllables, with respect to their quantity, are either long, short, 
or common. 


5. A long syllable in pronouncing requires double the time of a 
short one; as, téndéré. 


6. A syllable that is sometimes long, and sometimes short, is com- 
mon ; as the second syllable in volucris. 


7. A vowel is said to be long or short by nature, which is always so 
by custom, or by the use of the poets. 


8. In polysyllables, or long words, the last syllable except one is 
called the Penultima, or, by contraction, the Penult ; and the last 
syllable except two, the Antepenultima, or Antepenult. 


9. When the quantity of a syllable is not fixed by some particular 
rule, it is said to be long or short by authority ; that is, according to 
the usage of the poets. Thus le in légo is said to be short by au- 
thority, because it is always made short by the Latin poets. 


In most Latin words of one or two syllables, according to our manner of pro- 
nouncing, we can hardly distinguish by the ear a long syllable from a short. 
Thus le in légo and légi seem re sounded equally long but when we pronouce 
them in composition the difference is obvious; thus, perlégo, perlégt ; relégo, -tre ; 
relégo, -are, &c. ' 


RULES FOR THE QUANTITY. 


The rules of quantity are either General or Special. The former 
apply to all syllables, the latter only to some certain syllables. 
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GENERAL RULES. 


I. (10) A vowel before another vowel is short; as, Méus, alius: 
so nihil; h in verse being considered only asa breathingy In like 
manner in English, créate, béhave. 


Exc. 1. (11) I is long in fio, fiébam, &c. unless when followed 
by eand r; as, ftéri, fiérem; thus, 


Omnia jam fient, f Yéri que posse negabam. Ovid. 


Exc. 2. (12) £E, having an i before and after it, in the fifth declen- 
sion, is long: as, speciéi. So is the first syllable in aer, dius, chew, 
and the penultima in auldi, terrat, &c. in Pompé, Cai, and such like 
words; but we sometimes find Pompei in two syllables. Hor. Od. ii. 
7. 5. 


Exc. 3. (13) The first syllable in ohe and Didna is common; so 
likewise is the penult of genitives in cus ; as, tllius, unzus, ulus, nul- 
lius, &c. to be read long in prose. Alius, in the genit. is always long, 
as being contracted for alizus; alterius, short. 


(14) In Greek words, when a vowel comes before another,: no 
certain rule concerning its quantity can be given. 


Sometimes it is short ; as, Danke. Idéa, Sophfa, SymphonYa, Simsis, Hyades, 
Phiaon, Deucalion, Pygmalion, Thebais, &c. 


mews 


Sometimes it is common ; as, Chorea, platea, Malea, Nereides, canopeum, Orion, 
Geryon, Eos, edus, &c. So in Foreign words, Michael, lsrael, Raphael, Abra- 
ham, &c. 

(15) The accusative of nouns in eus is usually short; as, Orphéa, Salmonia, 
Capharéa, &c. but sometimes long ; as, [domenéa, Ilionéa. Virg. Instead of Elegia, 
Cytherea, we find Elegéia, Cythtréta. Ovid. But the quantity of Greek words 
cannot properly be understood without the-knowledge of Greek. 

a English, a vowel before another is also sometimes lengthened ; as, science, 
ea. 

* TI. (16) A vowel before two consonants, or before the double 
consonants 7, 2, 2, is long (by position, as itis called ;) as, drma, fallo, 
axis, gaza, major; the compounds of jugum excepted; as, bijitigus, 
quadrijigus, &c. 


* In reality, in such cases j is a vowel, and with the preceding vowel consti- 
tutes a diphthong, as, ma@zor%bus. In the same manner arises the quantity of such 
words as éjus, péjus, which, according to Priscian, the ancients write gus, péius. 
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When the foregoing word ends in a short vowel, and the following begins with 
two consonants or a double one, that vowel is sometimes lengthened by position ; 
as, 

Ferte citi flammas, date tela, scandite muros. Virg. 

* (17) A vowel naturally short, when followed by sc, sp, sQ, st, (with or 
without the addition of a third consonant, as Scairta,) may either remain short, or 
be made long at the poet’s option. 

7 (18) A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common; as the mid- 
die syllable in volucrts, tenebre ; thus, 
Et primd simflis voliicri, mox vera volucris. Ovid. 
Nox tenébras profert, Phoebus fugat inde tenébras. Id. 

But in prose these words are pronounced short. So peragro, pharetra, podagra, 

chiragra, celebris, latebre, §c. 


To make this rule hold, three things are requisite. 1. The vowel must be na- 
turally short; 2. the mute must go before the liquid ; and, 3. be in the same syl- 
lable with it. Thus a in patris is made common in verse, because @ in pater is na- 
turally short, or always so by custom: but a in matris, acris, is always Jong, be- 
cause long by nature or custom in mater and acer. In like manner the penult in 
salibris, ambulacrum, is alwavs long ; because they are derived from salus, saliu- 
tis, and ambulatum. So a in arte, abluo, &c. is long by position, because the mute 
and the liquid are in different syllables. 

I and r only are considered as liquids in Latin words; m and n do 


not take place except in Greek words. 


IIL (19) A contracted syllable is long; as, 
Nil, for nihil ; mi, for mihi; cégo, for codgo; alius, for aliius ; tibi- 
cen, for tibiicen; it, for ttt; sddes, for si audes; nolo, for non volo; 
bige, for bijige ; scilicet, for scire licet, &c. 


IV. (20) A diphthong is always long ; as, = 
Aurum, Cesar, Eubea, &c. Only pre in composition before a vowel 
is commonly short; as, preire, preustus ; thus, 


Nec tota tamen ille prior preeunte carina. Virg. 4. 5, 186. 
Stipitfbus duris agitur sudibusque preustis. Jb. 7, 524. 


But it is sometimes lengthened ; as, 
———ciim vacuus domino preiret Arion. Theb. 6, 519. | 
*(21) A Diphthong isonce short in a line of Virgil, out of compo- 


sition : thus, Insule Ionio in magno, quas dira Celeeno. This seems to 
be in imitation of Greek Hexameter. 


SPECIAL RULES. 
i. FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 


Preterites and Supines of two Syllables. 
V. (22) Preterites of two syllables lengthen the former syllable ; 
as, Véni, vidi, vici. 
cc2 
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Except bibi, scidi from scindo, fidi from Ando, tili, dédi, and stéit, 
which are shortened. 


VI. (23) Supines of two syllables lengthen the former syllable ; 


as, Visum, casum, motum. 


Except salum, from séro; citum, from cieo; litum, from lino; st- 
tum, from sino; stdatum, from sisto; itum, from eo; datum, 
do ; rutum, from the compounds of ruo; quitum, from queo; ratus, 
from reor. 


Preterites which double the first Syllable. 


VII. (24) Preterites which double the first syllable, have both the 
first syllables short ; as, 

Cécidi, tétigi, pépili, pépéri, didici, titidi; except cécid?, from 
cedo ; pépedi, from pédo: and when two consonants intervene ; as, 
Sefelli, lélendi, pépendi, mémordi, &c. 


Other verbs of two syllables in the preterite and supine retain the quantity of 
the present; except erg aie from pono ; potut, trom possum ; solutum and 
volutum, from solvo and volvo. 


INCREASE OF NOUNS. 


(25) A noun is said to increase, when it has more syllables in any 
of the oblique cases than in the nominative; as, rex, régis; sermo, 
sermonis ; interpres, interprétis. Here re, mo, pre, is each called the 
increase or crement, and so through all the other cases. The last syl- 
lable is never esteemed a crement. 


Some nouns have a double increase, that is, increase by more sylla- 
bles than one ; #4, tfer, itinéris ; anceps, ancipitis. 


A noun in the plural is said to increase, when in any case it has 
more syllables than the genitive singular; as, gener, genért ; genéro- 
rum; regibus, sermonibus, &c. 


Except nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions, which do 
not increase in the singular number, unless when one vowel comes 
before another; as, fructus, fructii; res, réi; and falls under Rule 
J. These nouns are considered as increasing in the plural, and come 
under Rule LX. 


(26) Nouns of the second declension which increase, shorten the 
crement; as, tener, tenért; vir, virts duumvir, -virt; satur, satire; 
except Iber, a Spaniard, [béri; and its compound Celtzbért. 


CREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


VIIL (27) Nouns of the third declension which increase, make a 
and o long; e, t, and & short: as, 
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Pietatis, honoris ; muliéris, lapidis, murmiris. 
The chief exceptions from this rule are marked under the forma- 


tion of the genitive of the third declension. But here perhaps it may 
be proper to be more particular. 


A. 
(2%) Nouns in A shorten Zits, in the genitive ; as, dogma, -dtis ; poéma, -dlis. 


O. 
(29; O shortens Ynis, but lengthens énis and Onis; as, Cardo, -tnis ; Virgo, tnis ; 
Anio, -énis ; Cicero, -onis. 
(30) Gentile or patrial nouns vary their quantity. Most of them shorten the 
enitive ; as, Macedo, -dnis; Saxo, -onis. So, Lingines, Senones, Teutodnes, or 
-oni, Vangiones, Vascones. Some are long; as, Suessiones, Veltones. Brittones 
ig common ; it is shortened by Juvenal, 15, 124, and lengthened by Martial, 11, 


21, 9. 
I. Cc. D. BL. 
(31) I shortens itis; as, Hydroméli, -tlis. Ec lengthens ects; as, Halec, -écis. 
(32) Nouns in Dshorten the crement; as, David, -tdis ; Bogud, -tidis. Eocle- 
siastical poets often lengthen Davidis. 
(33) Masculines in AL shorten alis; as, Sal, sélis ; Hannibal, -dlis; Hasdri- 
bal, -dlis ; but neuters lengthen it; as, anYmal, -dalis. 


(34) Solis from sol is long; also Hebrew words in el ; as, Michael, -élis. Other 
meuns in L shorten the crement; as, Vigil, -tlis ; consul, -ilis. 


N. 


(35) Nouns in ON vary the crement. Some lengthen it; as, Helicon, -onis ; 
Chiron, -onis. Some shorten it; as, Memnon, -onis ; Actgon, -onis. 


(36) EN shortens inis; as, flumen, -tnis; tabtcen, -tnis. Other nouns in N 
Jengthen the penult. AN 4Gnis; as, Titan, -anis: EN énis; as, Siren, -énis: IN 
inis ; as, Delphin, -inis: YN ynis; as, Phorcyn, -ynis. 


R. 


1. (37) Nenters in AR [engthen aris; as, calcar,-cris. Except the following ; 
bacchar, -dris; jubar, -dris; hepar, -Gtis ; nectar, -éris: Also the adjective par 
paris, and its compounds, tmpar, -dris, dispar, -dris, &c. 


2. (38) The following nouns in R lengthen the genitive; Nar, Naris, the 
name of a river; fur, firis; ver, véris: Also Recimer, -éris ; Byzer, -éris, proper 
names; and Ser, Séris; ber, -éris, names of people or states. 

3. (39) Greek nouns in TER lengthen leris ; as, crater, -éris; character, -éris. 
Except ether, -éris. 

4. (40) OR lengthens oris; as, amor, -6ris. Except neuter nouns; as, marmor, 
-oris ; e@quor, -oris : Greek nouns in tor 3 as, Hector, -oris ; Actor, -dris; rhetor, 
-bris. Also, arbor, -oris, and memor, -dris. 

5. (41) Other nouns in R shorten the genitive; AR dris, masc.; as, Cesar, 
-dris ; Hamilcar, -dris ; lar, léris. ER érisof any gender; as, aér, aéris ; mulier, 
~éris ; cadaver, -éris, wer, anciently itiner, winéris ; verbéris, from the obsolete 
verber. UR aris; as, vullur, -uris ; murmur, -uiris. YR gris; as, Martyr, -dris. 


AS. 


1. (42) Nouns in AS, which hnve-atis, lengthen the crement ; as, pietas, -Ztis ; 
Maecénas, -atis. Except anas, -dlis. 
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2. (43) Other nouns in AS shorten the Crement: as Greek nonne having the 
Benitive in ades. ales. and anes: thus Padas, -~adis; artucreas, tals; Melas, 
sans, the name of ariver. Sou vas, radis - mas, mars. But vas, vésis ws long. 


ES. 


(44) ES shortens the crement: as, miles. 31is 7 Ceres, -tris: pes, pédis. 

(45) Except loruples, -elis : quies, -atis - mansues. -¢tis ; heres, -édis ; merces, 
~edis: alev Greek uuuus ; as, , -€lts; Thales, -eas. 

IS. 

(46) Nouns in IS shorten the crement ; as, lapis, -idis ; sanguis, -inis ; Phyllis, 
“id ts s Cince, Cenéria. 

(47) Except Gas. glories: and Latin nouns which have tis ; as, les, litis; dis, 
dius; (Quiris, -tus; Sumnis, itis. But Chars, a Greek noun, has Charitis. 

(4) “The fullowing also lengthen the crement: Crenis, -tdis, Psophis, -adis, 
Ne sts, -Adis, proper names. Aud Greek nouns in ts, which have also tz; as, Sa- 
lamas or -in, Suluminis. 

OS. 
(49) Nouns in OS lengthen the Crements ; as, nepos, ~Olis ; flos. floris. 
Except Jus, bovis + Compus, -Olts ; and em pos, ~<is. 

Us. 

(70, US shortens the crement; as, tempus, -vris ; vellus, -2ris ; tripus, -odis. 
1) Except nouns which have idis, aris, and utts; a8, incus, -udis ; Jus, 
Juris; salus, -idis. But Ligus has Laguris ; the obsulete pecus, pecudis ; and in- 
lercus, -ults. 

(514) The neuter of the Comparative has Gris; as, melius, -oris. 

YS. 

(52) YS shortens gis or Ydos ; as, chlamys, -jdis or ¥dos ; and lengthens 
ynis; as, Trachys, -ynis. 

BS. PS. MS. 

(53) Nouns in 8, with @ consonant going before, shorten the penult of the ge- 
nitive; as, calebs, this; inups, -opis; hiems, hitmis auceps, aucupis; Dolops, 
“opis; aleo anceps, ancipitis ; biceps, bictpit:. , and similar compounds of caput. 


J xcent Cyclops, -opia; seps, stpis ; gryps, griphis; Cercops, “opis ; plebs, plé- 
bis; hydrops, -dpis. 
T. 


(54) T shortens the Crement; as, capul, -itis : ao, sinciput, ~ilis. 


X. 
1. (55) Nouns in X, which have the genitive in gis, shorten the crement ; as, 


conjur, -ligis ; remex, -Yzia; Allobroz, -ais ; Phryz, Phrigis. But lez, legis, and 
rer, regis, are long; and likewise Srigis. 

2. (56) EX shortens icis ; vertex, -icis: Except vibex or vibizx, -2cis. 

3. (57) Other nouns in X lengthen the Crement; as, par, pacis; radiz, -icis 5 
wor, vocis ; lus, licis ; Pollua, -iicis, &e. 

(58) Except Siicis, necia, vteia, précis, calicis, ciltcis, picis, fornicis, nivis, Cap- 
padovis, ducis, nucis, crucia, triwcis, on Ychis, Erijcis, mastyx, -¥chis, the resin of 
the dentiscua, or mastich tree; and many others, the quantity of which can only 
be ascertained by authority. 
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4. (59) Some nouns vary the crement; as, Syphax, -acis, or -dcis; Sandyz, 
icts, or -icis; Bebryz, -ijcis, or -ycis. 


Increase of the Plural Number. 


IX. (60) Nouns of the plural number which increase, make A, 
E, and O, long; but shorten J and U; as, 


musarum, rérum, dominorum; régibus, portiibus ; except bobus or 
b6ubus, contracted for bévibus. 


INCREASE OF VERBS. 


A verb is said to increase, when any part has more syllables than 
the second person singular of the present of the indicative active; as, 
amas, amamus, where the second syllable ma is the increase or cre- 
ment: for the last syllable is never called by that name. 


_ A verb often increases by several syllables; as, amas, amabamint ; 
in which case it is said to have a first, second, or third increase. 


X. (61) In the increase of verbs, a, e, and o, are long; 4 and u 
short; as, 


Amare, docére, amatote ; legimus, stimus, voliimus. 
EXCEPTIONS. 


* (62) Do and its compounds of the first conjugation have a short in their first 
increment ; as, ddmus, ddbunt, but not in the second, as, d@bamus, where the 
second a is long. 


*(63) Bérisand bére are every where short; as, amabéris; excepting where 
the 5 belongs to the termination of the present; scribéris and scribére, of the fu- 
ture passive being long by the first rule. 


* (64) E before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed from them, is short. By 
Systole the poets sometimes shorten e before runt. 


* (65) These haver long: simus, velimus, nolimus, with the other persons 
coming from them and their compounds. 


*(66) J before vi in preterites isalways long; as, pelivi. 


(67) The first or middle syllables of words which do not come under 
any of the foregoing rules, are said to be long or short by authority ; 
and their quantity can only be discovered from the usage of the 
poets, which is the most certain of all rules. 


Remarks on the Quantity of the Penult and Antepenult of Words. 


1. (68) Patronymicsin IDES or ADES usually shorten the penult; as, Pria- 
a saan &c. Unless they come from nouns in eus: as, Pelides, Ty- 


2. (69) Patronymics, and similar words, in AIS, EIS, ITIS, OIS, OTIS, 
INE, and ONE commonly lengthen the penult ; as, Achais, Ptolemais, Chrys: 
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LEnéis, Memphitis, Latois, Icaristis, Nerine, Acrisione. Except Theldis, and 
Phocéis: and Nereis, which is common. 

3. (70) Adjectives in ACUS, ICUS, IDUS, and IMUS, for the most part 
shorten the penult; as, .gypliticus, academicus, lepidus, legilimus: also, superia- 
tives; as, forlissimus, &c. Except merdcus, opacus, amicus, apricus, 71CUs, 
mendicus, anticus, posticus, fidus, infidus, (but perfidus, of per and f ides, is 
short, bimus, quadrimus, patrimus, matrimus, opimus: and two superlatives, 
smus, primus. 


4. (71) Adjectives in ALIS, ANUS, ARUS, IVUS, ORUS, OSUS, 
lengthen the penult; as, dotalis, urbanus, avarus, @esfivus, decorus, arendsus. 
Except barbdrus, opipdrus, and oviptirus. 


5. (72) Verbal adjectives in [LIS shorten the penult; as, agilis, facilis, &c. 
But derivatives from nouns usually lengthen it; as, anilis, civilis, herilis, &c. 
To these add, exilis, sub(zlis ; and names of months, Aprilis, Quinctilis, Seztilis : 
Except Aumilis, parilis ; and also similis. But all adjectives in atilis are short ; 
as, versaltlis, volalilis, umbratilis, plicalilis, fluviatilis, saxatilis, &c. 


6. (73) Adjectives in INUS, derived from inanimate things, as plants, stones, 
&c., also from adverbs of time, commonly shorten the penult; as, amaracinus, 
crocinus, cedrinus, faginus, oleaginus; adamantinus, crystallinus, crastinus, 
pristinus, perendinus, carinus, annofinus, &c. 


(74) Other adjectives in INUS are long ; a8, agninus, caninus, leporinus, binus, 
tnus, quinus, austrinus, clandestinus, Lalinus, marinus, supinus, vespertinus, dc. 


7. (5) Diminutives in OLUS, OLA, OLUM; and ULUS, ULA, ULUM, 
wave one the penult; as, urcedlus, filidla, musedlum ; lectiilus, ratiuncila, 
corculum, &c. 


_ * (76) Latin denominatives in aceus, aneus, arius, aticus, orius ; aleo verbals 
in abilis and words in atilis lengthen the Antepenult; as, testaceus, amabalis, 
pluviaiilis. 

* (77) Adjectives in icius, derived from nouns, shorten the i of the antepe- 


nult; as, gentilicius ; except novicius. But those which come from supines or par- 
ticiples, lengthen the é. 


8. (78) Adverbs in TIM lengthen the penult; as, oppidalim, viritim, tributim. 
Except affdtim, perpétim, and stilim. 


9. (79) Desideratives in URIO shorten the antepenultima, which in the se- 
cond and third person isthe penult; as, esirio, estris, estirit. But other verbs in 
urto lengthen that syllable ; as, ligurio, ligurts ; scatérto, scattris, &c. 


* (80) Frequentative Verbs, formed from the supine of the first conjugation, 
by changing Gtu into %o, have the ¢ short. 


PENULT OF PROPER NAMES, 


(81) The following proper names lengthen the penult: Abdéra, Abydus, Adé- 
nis, Hsopus, Atdlus, Ahala, Alaricus, Alcides, Amyele, Andronicus, Anubis, 
Archimédes, Ariarathes, Ariobarzanes, Aristides, Aristobulus, Aristogiton, Arpi- 
num, Artabanus; Brachmanes, Busiris, Buthrotus; Cethégus, Chalcédon, Cleo- 
bulus, Cyréne, Cythéra, Curétes; Darici, Demonicus, Diomédes, Didres, Dios- 
curi; Ebudes, Eriphyle, Eubalus, Euclides, Euphrates, Eumédes, Euripus, Eux- 
inus; Garganus, Getulus, Granicus ; Heliogabalus, Henricus, Heraclides, Hera- 
clitus, Hipponax, Hispanus; Iréne; Lacydas, Laténa, Leucata, Lugdunum, 
Lycoras ; Mandane, Mausolus, Maximinus, Meleager, Messala, Messina, Milé- 
tus; Nasica, Nicanor, Nicétas; Pachynus, Pandora, Peloris & -us, Pharsalus, 
Pheenice, Polites, Polyclétus, Polynices, Pridpus ; Sardanapalus, Sarpédon, Seri- 
pis, Sinope, Stratonice, Suffetes; Tigrines, Thessalonica; Verona, Veronica. - 
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(82.) The following are short: Am&thus, Amphipdlis, Anabisis, Anticyra, 
Antigonus & -ne, Antiléchus, Antidchus, Antidpa, Antipas, Antipater, Anti- 
phanes, Antiphates, AntiphYla, Antiphon, Anytus, Apilus, Arevpagus, Arim¥- 
num, Arménus, Athésis, Attalus, Attica; Bitiirix, Bructéri> Calaber, Callicrates, 
Callistritas, Candice, Cantaéber, Carneades, Chertlus, Chrysostémus, Cleom- 
brotus, Cleoménes, Corycos, Constantinopdlis, Cratérus, ratylus, Creméra, 
Crustuméri, Cybéle, Cyclades, Cyzicus; Dalmate, Damdcles, Dardanus, Dejéces, 
Dejotarus, Democritus, Dem{pho, Didjmus, Diogénes, Drepanum, Dumnorix; 
Empedicles, Ephésus, Evérgétes, Euménes, Eurymédon, Euripylus; Fucinus ; 
Geryones, Gy&rus ; Hecyra, Heliopdlis, Hermidne, Herodotus, Hesiddus, Hesione, 
Hippocrates, Hippotamos, Hypata Hypanis ; Icarus, Icétas, Ill¥ris, [phitus, lem& 
rus, Ithaca; Laodice, Laomédon, Lampsacus, Lamyrus, Lapithe, Lucretilis, 
Libanus, Lipiare or -a, Lysimachus, Longimanus; Marathon, Menalus, Marma- 
rica, Massagétz, Matrona, Megara, Mellitus & -ta, Metropdlis, Mutina, Mycd-. 
nus; Nedcles, Neritos, Norfcum; Omphale ; Patira, Pegasus, Pharnaces, Pisis- 
tratus, Polydamus, Polyxéna, Porséna or Porsenna, Praxitéles, Putedli, Pylades, 
Pythagoras ; Sarmite, Sarsina, Seméle, Semiramis, Sequani & -a, Sis¥phus, Si- 
coris, Socrates, Sodéma, Sotades, Sparticus, Sporades, Strongyle, Siymphilus, 
Sybaris ; Taygétus, Telegonus, Telemachus, Tenédos, Tarraco, Theophanes, 

heophilus, Tomyris; Urbicus; Venéti, Vologésus, Voliisus ; Xenocrites ; Zot- 
lus, Zopyrus. 


(83) The penult of several words is doubtful ; thus, Batdvi. Lucan. Batavi. 
Juv. and Mart. Fortuitus. Hor. Fortuttas. Martial. Some make Sortuitus of 
three syllables, but it may be shortened like gratu%tus. Stat. Patrimus, matri- 
mus, prestolor, &c. are by some lengthened, and by sume shortened ; but for their 
quantity there is no certain authority. 


Ii FINAL SYLLABLES. 


A. 
XI. (84) Ain the end of a word declined by cases is short; as, 
Musa, templa, Tydea, lampada. 
Exc. (85) The ablative of the first declension is long; as, Musd 
Afinéd : and the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, O néd, O Palla, 
(86) A in the end of a word not declined by cases is long; as, 
Ama, frustra, pretered, erg d, intra. 


Exc. (87) Ita, quid, eja, posted, puta, (adv.) are short; and 
sometimes, though more rarely, the prepositions contra, ultrd, and the 
compounds of ginta; as, trigintd, &c. Contra and ultra, when ad- 
verbs, are always long. 


EB. 
XII. (88) £ in the end of a word is short; as, 


Naté, sedilé, ipsé, curré, possé, nempé, anté. 


Exc. 1. (89) Monosyllables are long; as, mé, té, sé; except these 
enclitic conjunctions, qué, vé, né; and these syllabical adjections, pte, 
cé, té; as, suaplé, hujuscé, tuté; but these may be comprehended 
under the general rule, as they never stand by themselves, 
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Exc. 2. (90) Nouns of the first and fifth declensions are long ; as, 
Callispé, Anchisé, fidé. Soréand dié, with their compounds, quaré, 
hodté, pridié, postridté, quotidié: Also Greek nouns which want the 
singular, Ceté, melé, Tempé; and the second person singular of the 
imperative of the second conjugation; as, Docé, mané ; but cave, vale, 
and vide, are sometimes short. 

Exc. 3. (91) Adverbs derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension are long; as, placidé, pulchré, valdé, contracted for 
validé: To these add fermé, feré, and ohé; also all adverbs of the su- 
perlative degree ; as, doctissimé, fortissimé: But bené and malé, tn- 
JSerné, superné, are short. Also the adverbs heré, and Herculé. 


I. 
XIII. (92) J final islong; as, Domini, patri, docéri. 


Exc. 1. (93) Greek vocatives are short ; as, Alexi, Amarylli. 


Exc. 2. (94) The dative of Greek nouns of the third declension, 
which increase, is common; as, Palladi, Minoidt: short. 

(95) Mthi, tibt, stbi, are alsocommon: So likewise are tht, nisi, 
ubi, quasi; and cut, whena dissyllable, which is seldom the case. 
Siciti, sicibi, and necibi, are always short. 


* (96) Datives and Ablatives plural of Greek nouns in si are short; 
as, heroast, Troasi. 
oO. 


XIV. (97) O final is common; as, Virgo, amo, quando. 

Exc. 1. (98) Monosyllables in O are long; as, 6, dé, std, pro. 
The dative and ablative singular of the second declensions are Jong; 
as, libro, domind: Also Greek nouns, as Dido, Sappho, and Atho 
the genitive of Athos; and adverbs derived from nouns; as, cerié, 
Jfalsé, paul6. To these add qué, ed, and their compounds, quovis, 
quocunque, adeo, ideo ; likewise tlld, idcirco, citrd, retré, ultro. 

Exc. 2. (99) The following words are short: Ego, sci6, puts, 
cedo, a defective verb, homd, cito, illico, immé, dué, ambo, modo, with 
its compounds, gquomddé, dummédd, postmddé: but some of these are 
also found long. 

Exc. 3. (100) The gerund in DO in Virgil is long; in other poets 
it isshort. Erg6, on account of, is long; ergo, therefore, is doubtful. 


U and Y. 
XV. (101) U finalislong; Y final isshort; as, Vulta; Moly. 
B, D, L, M, R, T. 


XVI. (102) B, D, L, R, and T, in the end of a word, are short; 
as, ab, apitd, semél, precér, capitt. 
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(103) The following words are long; sal, sdl, nil, pdr and its 
compounds, impar, dispar, &c.; far, lar, Nar, cur, fur; also nouns 
in er which have éris in the genitive ; as, Cratér, ver, Ibér; likewise 
aér, ethér; to which add Hebrew names: as, Job, Daniél; but 
David, Bogud, &c. are common. 


(104) M final anciently made the foregoing vowel short; as, Milttim octo. 
Ennius. But, by later poets, m in the end of a word is always cut off when the 
next word begins with a vowel; thus, milzt’ oclo; except im compound words; 
as, Circumdago, circuémeo. 


C, N. 
XVII. (105) C and N, in the end of a word, are long: as, de, 
sic, tlluc; splén, én, non, &c. 
So Greek nouns in n; as, Titdn, Sirén, Saldmin; Enéan, An- 
chisén, Circén; Lacedemon, &c. 


(106) The following words are short: néc and donéc ; Forsitan, in, 
JSorsan, tamén, adn, vidén; likewise nouns in en which have inis in the 
genitive: as, carmén, crimén ; also the nom. and accus, sing. of Greek 
nouns in on, when written with a small o (0 puxgor,) as, Ilion, Pylon, 
Erotién; and the accusative, if the termination of the nominative be 
short: as, Maian, AEgindn, Orpheén, Alexin, Ibin, chelyn; so the 
dative plural in siz; as, Arcdsin, Trodsin. 


(107) The pronoun hic and the verb fac are common. 


AS, ES, OS. 


XVIII. (108) AS, ES, and OS, in the end of a word, are long : 
as, Mas, quiés, bonés. 


(109) The following words are short: ands, és, from sum, and 
penés; os, having ossis in the genitive, compds, and tmpds; also a 
great many Greek nouns of all these three terminations: as, Arcds 
and Arcadds, herdds, Phrygés, Arcddés, Tenédos, Mélds, &c. and 
Latin nouns in es, having the penult of the genitive increasing short : 
as, Alés, hebés, obsés. But Cerés, pariés, ariés, abiés, and pés with 
its compounds, are long. 


IS, US, YS. 


XIX. (110) JS, US, and YS, in the end of a word, are short : as, 

Turris, legis, legimiis, annis, Capys. 

Exc. 1. (111) Plural cases in ts and us are long; as, Pennis, 
libris, nobis, omnis, for omnes, fructis, mantis ; also the genitive 


singular of the fourth declension; as, portis. But bus in the dat. 
and abl. plur. is short: as, floribis, fructibis, rebis. 


Exc, 2, (112) Nouns in ts pice which have the genitive in 
D 
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ilis, inis, or entis ; as, lis, Samnis, Salamis, Simdis: To these add 
the adverbs gratis and foris ; the noun glis, and vis, whether it be a 
noun or a verb; also ts in the second person singular, when the plural 
has itis ; as, audis, abis, possis. Ris in the future of the subjunctive 
is lengthened by Ovid, Fast. 1, 17, but it is always shortened by Ho- 
race, Od. 4,7, 20. Sat. 1, 4, 41. 2, 3, 220. 2,6, 39. Art. 47. 

Exc. 3. (113) Monosyllables in us are long: as, gris, sis: also 
nouns which in the genitive have uris, udis, ulis, untis, or Odi: as, 
tellus, incis, virtus, Amathus, tripus. To these add the genitive of 
Greek nouns of the third declension ending in 0; as, Clits, Sapphis, 
Mantis; also nouns which have u in the vocative: as, Panthius :-— 
so Lésus. 

Exc. 4. (114) Tethys is sometimes long, and nouns in ys, which 
have likewise yn in the nominative: as, Phorcys or Phorcyn, and 
Trachys or Trachyn. 

% (115) The last syllable of every verse is common; 


Or, as some think, necessarily long, on account of the pause or sus- 
pension of the voice, which usually follows it in pronunciation. 
THE QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND 
WORDS. 


I. DERIVATIVES. 
XX. (116) Derivatives follow the quantity of their primitives; as, 


Amicus, from imo. Decoro, Srom decus, -oris. 
Auctionor, auctio, -dnis. Exiulo, exul, -ilis. 
Auctoro, auctor, -oris. #$Pavidus, paveo. 
Auditor, auditum. Quirito, Quiris, -1tis. 
Auspicor, auspex, -Icis. Radicitus, radix, -icis. 
Cauponor, caupo, -onis. Sospito, sospes, -itis. 
Competitor, competitum. Natura, natus. 
Cornicor, cornix, -icis. | Maternus, mater. 
Custadio, ' custos, -ddis. Légébam, &c. légo. 
Decorus, decor, -dris. Légéram, &c. légi. 
EXCEPTIONS. 
1. Long from short. 
Déni, from décem. Suspicio, from suspicor. pone from moveo. 
Fomes, foveo. Sédes, sédeo. Humor, humus. 
Humaous, homo. Secius, SeCUS. Jumentnm, juvo. 
Regiula, régo. Pénuria, penus. Vox, vocis, voéco, &c. 
2. Short from long. 
Aréna and Srista, from areo. Lucerna from luceo. 
Nota and ndto, notus. Dux, ucis, duco. 
Vadum, vado. Stabflis, stabam. 
Fides, fido. Ditio, dis, ditis. 
Sdpor, sopio. Quasillus, qualus, &c. 
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Il, COMPOUNDS. 


XXI. (117) Compounds follow the quantity of the simple words 
which compose them; as, 


Dédico, of dé and ditco. So prof tro, antéf éro, consdlor, dénoto, dépecilor, de- 
pravo, despéro, despiimo, desquamo, énodo, érudio, exsido, exdro, expdveo, incéro, 
inhimo, investigo, pregrdévo, prendlo, régélo, apptro, appareo, concévus, proeegra- 
vis, désolo, suffoco and suff oco; diff tdit from difiindo, and diffidit from diff ido; 
indico, -Gre, and indico, -ére ; Lo from permaneo, and permanet from permd- 
no; eff ddit th the present, and eff odit in the perfect; so, erédit and exédit ; devé- 
net and devénit ; devténimus and devéntmus ; repertmus and repertmus ; eff igit and 
eff agit, &c. 

(118) The change of a vowel or diphthong in the compound does 
not alter the quantity ; as, 


Incido from in and caédo; incido from tn and cedo ; suffoco from sub and fauz, 
faucis. Unless the letter following make it fall under some general rule ; as, ad- 
mutto, percéllo, déosculor, prohibeo. 


Exe. (119.) Agnitum, cognitum, déjéro, péjéro, inniba, proniba, maledicus, 
veridicus, nthilum, semisdpilus ; from notus, juro, nubo, dico, hilum, and sdpio ; 
ambitus, a participle from ambio, is long; but the substantives ambitus and amét- 
tio are short. Connubium has the second syllable common. 


* (120) Prepositions have generally the same quantity in composition as out of 
if: thus @mitto and déduco have the first syllable long because a and de are long. 
Aboleo and périmo have the first short, because ab and per are short. 


Obs. 1. (121) The preposition PRO in Greek words, for ante, 
before, is short; as, 


Praphéta, dba deo PRO in Latin words is long ; a8, prodo, promitto, gc. but it 

is short in the following words: profundus, profugio, prof iigus, prontpos, pro- 
neptis, profestus, profart, profiteor, préfanus, profecto, procella, protervus, and 
propago, a lineage; pro in propago, a vine-stock, or shoot, is long. Pro in the 
following words is doubtful ; propago, to propagate; propino, profundo, propello, 
propulso, procuro, and Proserpina. 


Obs. 2 (122) The inseparable prepositions SE and DI are long; 
as, 


Sépiroe, divello ; except dtrimo, disertus. Re is short; as, rémitio, ref tro; ex- 
cept in the impersonal verb réfert, compounded of res and fero. 


Obs. 3. (123) J and O, in the end of the former compounding 
word, are usually shortened ; as, 


Capricornus, uomnipotens, agricola, signif tco, biformis, aliger, Trivia, Tubicen, 
waticinor, architectus, biméter, triméter, &c. duddécim, hédie, sacrdsanctus, Arctd- 
philax, Argonauta, bibliothéca, philésophus, &c. But from eaeh of these there 
are many exceptions. Thus zis long when it is varied by cases; as, quidam, gui- 
vis, tantidem, eidem, &c. And when the compounding words may be taken sepa- 
rately ; as, ludtmagister, lucrifacio, siquis, &c.—or when a contraction is made by 
Crasis or Syncope ; a8, triga, for trijuge@; iicet, for ire licet, &c.—So in the com- 
pounds of dies, as, biduum, triduum, meridies, pridie, postridie ; but the second 
syllable is sometimes shortened in quotidie and quotidianus. Idem in the masc. is 
long; oe aa neuter short ;) also ubzque, ibtidem. But in ubivis and ubicunque, the 
z is doubtfu 
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(124) O is lengthened in the compounds of intro, retro, contro, 
and quando ; as, 

Intréditco, intromitto, retrocédo, retrogrdédus, controversus, controversia, quando- 
que ; but quanddquidem has the second syllable short. O is also long in aliogquan, 
cater oguin, utroiiyue : So likewise in Greek words, written with a large 0, or 
@ ptya ; as, geometra, Mindtaurus, lagopus. 

Obs. 4. (125) A in the former compounding part of a word is long; as, quare, 
quapropter, quacungue ; So, trado, traduco, trano, for transno, &e. Exdem is 
short, except in the abl. sing. eadem. 


(126) E is short; as, néfas, néfastus, néfandus, n&farius, neque, négueo; trédé- 
cim. trécenti, équidem, sélibra, valédico, madéfacio, tepéfacio, patéfacio, &c. 
hujuscémodi, ejuscémoti—Except sédécim, sémodius, néquis, néguam, néquitia, 
néquando, némo, crédo, mémet, mécum, técum, sécum ; venéf tcus, vidélicet. 

(127) U also is short; as, dicentt, ape acres quadripes, centiplum, Troju - 
gina. cornupéta; but judtco is jong. likewise in Greek words is short; as, 

ol#dorus, Polydamas, Polijphémus, Doriphorus. 


VERSE. 


(128) A Verse isa certain number of long and short syllables dis- 
posed according to rule. 


It is so called, because when the number of syllables requisite is 
completed, we always turn back to the beginning of a new line. 


The parts into which we divide a verse, to see if it have its just 
number of syllables, are called Feet. 


A verse is divided into different feet, both to ascertain its measure or 
number of syllables, and to regulate its pronunciation. 


FEET. 


Poetic feet are either of two, three, or four syllables) When a sin- 
gle syllable is taken by itself, it is called a Cesura, which is com- 
monly a long syllable. 


1. Feet of two Syllables. 


Spondéus, consists of two long; as, 6mnés, 

Pyrrhichius, two short; as, déis. 

Iambus, a short and a long ; as, dmdans. 
Trocheus or Choréus, a long and a short; as, sérviis. 


2. Feet of three Syllables. 


Dactilus, a long and two short; as, scribéré. 
Anapestus, two short and a long; as, piétds. 
Amphimdacer, a long, ashort, and a long; as, charitas. 
Trvbrachys, three short; as, ddminis. 
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The following are not so much used : 


Molossus, ; déléctant. Antispastus, Aléxandér. 
Amphibrachys, honoré. Ionicus minor, propérabant. 
Bacchius, dolorés. Ionicus major, calcaribis. 
Antibacchius, pélintir. pos penne. témporibus. 
won secundus, olenttd. 
3. Feet of four Syllables. Peon tertius, Delis: 
Proceleusmaticus, hominibis. Peon quartus, célértias. 
Dispondéus, Ordtorés. Epitritus primus, voliplatés. 
Dijambus, amenttas.  Epitritus secundus, penitentés. 
Choriambus, ponttfitcés. Epitritus tertius, discordtas. 
Dichoréus, Cantiléné. Epitritus quartus, fortungtus. 
SCANNING. 


(129) ‘The measuring of verse, or the resolving of it into the seve- 
ral feet of which it is composed, is called Scanning. 


When a verse has just the number of feet requisite, it is called Versus Acata- 
lectus or Acatalecticus,an Acatalectic verse: if a syllable be wanting, it is called 
Catalecticus: if there be a syllable too much, Hypercatalecticus, or Hyperméter. 


The ascertaining whether the verse be complete, defective, or redundant, is 
called Depositio or Clausila. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 


’ No. 1. HEXAMETER. ° 


(130) The Hexaméter or heroic verse consists of six feet. Of 
these the fifth is a dactyle, and the sixth a spondee; all the rest may 
be either dactyles or spondees: as, 


1 2 3 


oe et A fee NY come Nua Nee? 


4 


tnd 


4) 


6 


mo pér- | misit a- 


Ludéré | que vél- | lém cala- it &- 
bés réno- | varé do- 


gresli. Virg. 
Infan- | dum Re-| gina ju- d. 


lorém. f 


A regular Hexameter line cannot have more than seventeen syl- 
Jables, or fewer than thirteen. 


(131) Sometimes a spondee is found in the fifth place, whence the 
verse is called Spondatc ; as, 
Cara Dé- | im sdbs- | lés ma- | gnim Jovis | incré- | méntum. Virg. 
This verse is used when any thing grave, slow, large, sad, or the 


like, is expressed. It commonly has a dactyle in the fourth place, and 
a word of four syllables in the end. 


(132) Sometimes there remains a superfluous syllable at the end. But this syl- 
lable must either terminate in a vowel, or in the consonant m, with a vowel before 


pd2 
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it; so as to be joined with the following verse, which in the present case must 
always begin with a vowel; as, 
Omnia | Mérciri- | 6 s¥mi- | lis vG- | cémqué co- | lérémque. 
Et flavos crines—— 
Those Hexameter verses sound best, which have dactyles and spon- 
dees alternately: as, 


Ludere, que vellem, calamo permisit agresti. Virg. 
Pinguis et ingrate premeretur caseus urbi. Id. 


Or which have more dactyles than spondees: as, 
Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi. Virg. 


It is esteemed a great beauty in a hexameter verse, when, by the 
use of dactyles and spondees, the sound is adapted to the sense: as, 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. Virg. 

Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt. 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Id. 
Accipiunt inimicum, imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt. Id. 


But what deserves particular attention, in scanning hexameter verse, 
is the CASSURA. 


(133) Cesira is when, after a foot is completed, there remains a 
syllable at the end of a word to begin a new foot; as, 


' At ré-gina gra-vi jam-dudum, &c. 


The cesura is variously named, according to the different parts of 
the hexameter verse in which it is found. When it comes after the 
first foot, or falls on the third half-foot, it is called by a Greek name, 
Triemiméris. when on the fifth half-foot, or the syllable after the 
second foot, it is called Penthemiméris: when it happens on the first 
syllable of the fourth foot, or the seventh half-foot, it 18 called Hephthe- 
miméris : and when on the ninth half-foot, or the first syllable of the 
fifth foot, it is called Enneémiméris. 


All these different species of the cesira sometimes occur in the 
same verse : as, 
Mlé la-tus n¥vé-am mol-li ful-tus hya-cinthd. Virg. 
But the most common and beautiful cesira is the penthémim ; on 
which some Jay a particular accent or stress of the voice, in reading a 


hexameter verse thus composed: whence they call it the cesural 
pause : as, 


Tityre, dum rede-O, brevis est via, pasce capellas. Virg. 


When the cesira falls ona syllable naturally short, it renders it 
long : as, the last syllable of fultus in the foregoing example. 


The chief melody of a hexameter verse in a great measure depends 
on the proper disposition of the cesira. Without this, a line consist- 
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ing of the number of feet requisite will be little else than mere 
prose: as, 
Rome meena térruit impigér, Hannibal armis. Ennius. 


The ancient Romans, in pronouncing verse, paid a particular attention to its 
melody. ey observed not only the quantity and accent of the several sylla- 
bles, but also the different stops and pauses which the particular turn of the verse 
required. In modern times we do not fully perceive the melody of Latin verse, 
because we have now lost the just pronunciation of that language, the people of 
every country pronouncing it in a manner similar totheir own. In reading Latin 
verse, therefore, we are directed by the same rules which take place with respect 
to English verse, as has been before observed. 


The tone of the voice ought to be chiefly regulated by the sense. All the words 
should be pronounced fully ; and the cadence of the verse ought only to be ob- 
served, so far as it corresponds with the natural expression of the words. At the 
end of each line there should be no fall of the voice, unless the sense requires 
it; but a small pause, half of that which we usually make ata comma. 


No. 2. PENTAMETER. 


(134) The Pentaméter verse consists of five feet. Of these the 
two first are either dactyles or spondees: the third, always a spondee: 
and the fourth and fifth, an anapestus : as, 


1 2 3 4 


— =a Neat Sed 


5 


eee 


Nata. | re séquf- | tur sé- | mina quis- | qué sue. ae 
Carmini- | bus vi- | vés tém- | pus in Om- | né meis. Ovid. 


But this verse is more properly divided into two hemisticks or 
halves: the former of which consists of two feet, either dactyles or 
spondees, and a cestira: the latter, always of two dactyles and another 
ceesura: thus, 

Nata- | re séqui- | tur | sémina | quisqué su- | @. 
Carmfin!- | bus vi- | vés | tempus fn | Omne me- | is. 


The Pentameter usually ends with a dissyllable, but sometimes also 
witha polysyllable. 
No. 3. TETRAMETER A POSTERIORE. 


* (1385) The Tetrameter a Posteriére consists of the last four feet 
of an Hexameter: as, 


Cértiis é- | nim pro- | misYt A- | pollo. Hor. 
No. 4. TRIMETER CATALECTIC. 


* (136) The Trimeter Catalectic consists of two dactyles and a 
semi-foot or catalectic syllable: as, 


Arbori- | busqué cd- | mw. Hor. 
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No. 5. DACTYLIC DIMETER or ADONIC. 


* (137) The Adonic verse consists of two feet, the first a dactyle, 
the other a spondee: as, 


Viséré | montés. Hor. 


The Adonic is usually joined to the Sapphic or Trochaic Pentame- 
ter [No. 11.]} In odes, one Adonic is annexed to three Sapphics to form 
the stanza. 


TAMBIC. 
No. 6 IAMBIC TRIMETER. 


Iambic verses take their name from the Iambus, which, in pure 
Iambics, was the only foot admitted. They are divided into two 
kinds. The one consists of four feet, and is called by a Greek name 
Dimeter (a word meaning ‘two measures ;’) the other consists of six 
feet, and is called T'rimeter (‘six measures,’) The reason of these 
names is, that among the Greeks two feet were considered only as 
one measure in Iambic verse; whereas the Latins measured it by 
single feet, and therefore called the Dimeter quaternarius, and the 
Trimeter, senarius. 


*(138) The Trimeter Iambic consists of three measures, or six 
feet, properly all Iambic; the cesura commonly falling on the fifth 
semi-foot: as, 


Phasé- | lis il- | 18 quém | vidé- | tis has- | pités. Catullus. 


But the pure Iambic was rarely used, and the Spondee was allowed 
to take the place of the Jambus in the first, third and fifth stations, for 
the purpose of giving to the verse a greater degree of weight and 
dignity. A further liberty was taken in the first, third and fifth 
places, that of dividing one long syllable into two short ones. The 
scale of the mixed Trimeter Iambtc is as follows :— 


l 2 3 4 5 6 
VY — ee ee Vw vw = ee Ne? eae 
CaF er ee A al Ned Nae Nae Ned Wee Ne we OT et 
— — — — —- 
A oe oe ee Wo ee 
edad ——N NY —\V VY 
we Ne | 


No. 7. IAMBIC TRIMETER CATALECTIC. 


* (139) The Catalectic Trimeter is the common Trimeter [No. | 
ee the final syllable; that is, it consists of five feet, properly al 
Jambi, followed by a Catalectic syllable; as, : 


Voca- | tis at- | qué nén | vb ca- | tits aa- | dit. Hor. 
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Like the common Trimeter it admits a Spondee in the first and 
third places, but not in the fifth, which would render the verse too 
heavy and prosaic. 


No. 8. IAMBIC DIMETER. 


* (140) The Dimeter Iambic consists of two measures, or four feet, 
properly all Iambi; as, 


Pérun- | x¥t hoc | fa- | sonem. Hor. 
But it admits the same variations in the odd feet as the Trimeter. 


No. 9. IAMBIC DIMETER HYPERMETER. 
* (141) ‘The Dimeter sft Laelia called also Archilochian, is the 
Iambic Dimeter [No. 8] with an additional syllable at the end; ag, 
Rédé- | gift ad | véria | t¥mé- | rés. Hor. 
Horace makes frequent use of this metre in conjunction with the 
Alcaic [No. 19] having always the third foot a spondee. 


No. 10. IAMBIC DIMETER ACEPHALUS. 


* (142) The Acephalous Dimeter is the Dimeter Iambic [No. 9] 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 


Non | ébur | néqne au- | réum. Hor. 


No. 11. SAPPHIC. 


* (143) The Sapphic verse (so called from the poetess Sappho, 
who invented it) consists of five feet, namely a Trochee, a Spondee, a 
Dactyle and two more Trochees; as, 


Déflii- | it six- | is Xgi- | tatiis | hamdr. Hor. 
Of three such verses with the addition of one Adonic [No. 5] Sappho 


composed her stanza, in which practice she was followed by Catullus, 
Horace and others. 


CHORIA MBIC. 


No. 12. CHORIAMBIC PENTAMETER. 


*(144) The Choriambic Pentameter consists of a Spondee, three 
Choriambi, and an Jambus ; 8s, 


Ti né | quaesYéris | sciré néfas | quém mYh¥ quém | tib¥. Hor. 


No. 13. CHORIAMBIC TETRAMETER. 


* (145) This species of verse consists of three Choriambi, and a 
Bacchius (i. e. an Iambus and a long syllable); as, 


Jané patér, | Jané tiéns, | divé bicéps | biformis. Sep. Ser. 
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Horace made an alteration, but certainly not an improvement, in this 
form of verse, by substituting a Spondee, instead of the Jambus in the 
first measure ; as, 


Té dé-6s &- | ro, Sy barin | cur propérés | Amando, 
which must be considered as a lame Choriambic Tetrameter. 


No. 14. ASCLEPIADIC TETRAMETER. 


* (146) The Asclepiadic Tetrameter (so called from the poet As- 
clepiades) consists of a Spondee, two Choriambi, and an lambus; as, 
Mecé- | nas alavis | édité ré- | gibus. Hor. 


As the cesura takes place at the end of the first Choriambus, this 
metre may be scanned as a Dactylic Pentameter, wanting the last syl- 
lable; thus, 


Mie cé- | nas ata- | vis | édité | régYbus. 


No. 15. CHORIAMBIC TRIMETER, orn GLYCONIC. 
_* (147) The Glyconic verse (so called from the poet Glyco) con- 
sists of a Spondee, a Choriambus, and an Jambus; as, 
Sic té | diva poténs | Cypri. Hor. 

* (148) The first foot was sometimes an Iambus or a Trochee. 
Horace, however, who was very fond of the Glyconic, and has often 
employed it, invariably adheres to the Spondee, except in one solitary 
instance; viz. 

Ignis | Iliacas | domos. Od. 1, 13, 36. 
* (149) This species of verse, when it has a Spondee in the first 
place, might be scanned as a Dactylic Trimeter ; thus, 
Milés | té ducé | géssérit. Hor. 
Grato | Pyrrha sub | antré. Hor. 
No. 16. CHORIAMBIC TRIMETER CATALECTIC orn PHERECRATIC. 
* (150) The Pherecratic verse (so called from the poet Pherecrates,) 


is the Glyconic [No. 15] deprived of its final syllable. It consists of a 
Spondee, a Choriambus, and a Catalectic syllable; as, 


Grato | Pyrrha sub an- | tro. Hor. 
Or it might be divided into a Spondee, a Dactyle and Spondee. See 
{*149} 


No. 17. CHORIAMBIC DIMETER. 


*(151) The Choriambic Dimeter consists of a Choriambus and a 
Bacchius ; as, | 
LydYa dic | pér 6mnés. Hor. 
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IONIC. 


Tonic verses are of two kinds, the Jonicus Major, and the Jonicus 
Minor, so denominated from the feet of which they are respectively 
composed. 

No. 18. IONIC A MINORE. 


* (152) The Ionic a Minore is entirely composed of that foot or 
measure called the Ionic a minore, which consists of two short [a 
Pyrrhic] and two long [a Spondee,] as, Dociissént. It is not confined 
to any particular number of feet or measures, but may be extended to 
any length, provided only that, with due attention to Synapheia [163] 
the final syllable of the Spondee in each measure, be either naturally 
long, or made long by the concourse of consonants, and that each sen- 
tence or period terminate with a complete measure, having the Spon- 
dee for its close. Horace’s Ode 12, Book 3, may be divided into lines 
of four Ionics each ; as, 


Misérarum ést | néque amor | daré ludum, | néqué dalct. 
No. 19. GREATER ALCAIC. 


* (153) The Greater Alcaic consists of an Iambic measure (that is, 
two feet properly both Iambi) and a long Catalectic syllable, followed 
by a Choriambus and an Jambus; as, 

. Vidés | iit al- | ta | stét nivé can- | didim. Hor. 

But the first foot of the Iambic portion is, of course, alterable to a 

Spondee. 


* (154) The Alcaic is sometimes scanned go as to make two Dac- 
tyles of the latter colon ; thus, 


Vidés | ut al- | ta | stét nivé | candidum. 


No. 20. DACTYLICO-TROCHAIC HEPTAMETER or ARCHILOCHIAN. 


* (155) The Archilochian Heptameter consists of two members ; 
the first contains four feet from the beginning of the Hexameter—the 
fourth being always a Dactyle—the latter portion consists of three Tro- 
chees; thus, 


Solvitir | acris h¥- | Ems gra- | ta vice | véris | et Fa. | voni. Hor. 


No. 21. DACTYLICO-TROCHAIC TETRAMETER, or LESSER 
ALCAIC. 


* (156) The Lesser Alcaic consists of two Dactyles followed by 
two Trochees; as, | 


Lévia | pérséni- | éré | sixd. Hor. 
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FIGURES IN SCANNING. 


The several changes made upon words, to adapt them to the verse, 
are called Figures in Scanning. The chief of these are the Syne- 
lepha, Ecthlipsis, Synerésis, Dierésis, Systole, and Diastdle. 


1. (157) Synavopsa is the cutting off of a vowel or diphthong, 
when the next word begins with a vowel; as, 


Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant. Virg. 
to be scanned thus, 


Conticu- | ér’ om- | nés in- | ténti- | qu’ Gr& té- | nébant. 


The Synalepha is sometimes neglected: and seldom takes place in 
the interjections, 6, heu, ah, proh, ve, vah, het ; as, 
O pater, 6 hominum, Divimque zterna potestas. Verg. 


Long vowels and diphthongs, when not cut off, are sometimes short- 
ened ; as, 
Insulz Tonio in magno, quas dira Celeno. Virg. 
Credimus? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt. Id. 
Victor apud rapidum Simoénta sub Ilio alto. Id. 
Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam. Id. 
Glauco et Panopez, et Inoo Melicerte. Id. 


2. (158) Ecrsuipsis is the cutting off of m, with the vowel before 
it, in the end of a word, because the following word begins with a 
vowel; as, 

O curos hominum ! O quantum est in rebus inane! Pers. 


thus, 
O ci- | ras hém!- | n’, 6 quan- | ¢ ést in | rébus Yn- | ané. 


Sometimes the Synalepha and Ecthlipsis are found at the end of the 
verse; as, : 
Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, celumque 
Adspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. Varg. 
Jamque iter emensi, turres ac tecta Latinorum 
Ardua cernebant juvenes, murosque subibant. Id. 


These verses are called Hypermetri, because a syllable remains to 
be carried to the beginning of the next line; thus, qu’ Adspici¢: r’ 
Ardua. 


3. (159) Synaresis is the contraction of two syllables into one, 
which is likewise called Crasis; as, Phethon for Phaéthon. So e 
in Thesei, Orphei, detnde, Pompet: ui in huic, cut: ot in proinde: 
éd in aured: thus, 

Notus amor Phedre, nota est injuria Thesei. Ovid. 
Proinde tona eluquio, solitum tibi— Virg. 


Filius huic contra, torquet qui sidera mundi. Id. 
Aure& percussum virgaé, versumque venenis. Id. 
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So in antéhac, eadem, alvearia, deest, deérit, vehémens, antett, 
eddem, alveo, graveolentis, omnia, semianimis, semihdmo, fluviorum, 
tottus, promontorium, &c. as, 


Una eAdemque via sanguts animusque nis aac Varg. 
Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine texta. Id 

Vilis amicorum est annona, bonis ubi quid deest. Hor. 
Divitis uber agri, Trojeque opulentia deerit. Virg. 
Vehemens et liquidus puroque simillimusamni. Hor. 

Te semper anteit dira necessitas. Alcaic. Hor. Od. 1, 35,17. 
Uno eodemque igni, sic nostro Daphnis amore. _Virg. 

Cum refluit campis, et jam se condidit alveo. Virg. 

Inde ubi venére ad fauces graveolentis Averni. i. 
rise gabon cecidére manus: quin protinus omnia. Id. 
Cadit semianimis Rutulorum calcibus arva. Id. 
Semihominis Caci facies quam dira tenebat. Id. 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes. Id. 
Magnanimosque duces totiusque ex ordine gentis. Id. 
Inde legit Capreas, promontoriumque Minerva. Ovid. 


To this figure may be referred the changing of ¢ and u into 7 and », 
or pronouncing them in the same syllable with the following vowel ; 
as, in genva, tenvis, arjélat, tenvia, abjéte, pttvita, parjetibus, Nasid- 
genus ; for genua, tenuis, &c. as, 


Propterea quia corpus aque naturaque tenvis. Lucr. 
Genva labant, gelido concrevit frigore sanguis. Virg. 
Arjetat in portas et duros objice postes. Id. 
Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenvia Seres. Id. 
/Edificant, sectaque intexunt abjete costas. Id. 
Precipué sanus, nisi cum pitvita molesta est. Hor. 
Parjetibusque premunt arctis, et ares addunt. Virg. 
Ut Nasidjeni juvit te cena beati? Hor. 


4. (160) Dimresis divides one syllable into two; as, aulai, for 
aule: Troie, for Troje: Perséus, tor Perseus : miliius, for milvus : 
solitit, for solvit: volit, for volvit: aqia@, siietus, sitasit, Siievos, re- 
langitit, reliqias, for aque, suelus, S&c.; as, 


Aulai in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. Virg. 

Stamina non ulli dissoliienda Deo. Pentam Tibullus. 
Debuerant ftsos evoliiisse suos. Id. Ovid. 

Que calidum faciunt aqiiz tactum atque vaporem. Lwucr. 
Cum mihi non tantum furesque fereque siiete. Hor. 
Atque alios alii inrident, Veneremque siiadent. Lucr. 
Fundat ab extremo flavos Aquilone Siievos. Lucan. 
Imposito fratri moribunda relangiiit ore. Ovid. 

Reliqiias tamen esse vias in mente patenteis. Luer. 


5. (161) Sysroze makes a long syllable short; as, the penult in 
tulérunt ; thus, 
Matri longa decem tulérunt fastidia menses. Virg. E. 4. 61. 
E € 
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6, (162) Dsasroue makes a short syllable ; as, the last sylia- 
ble of amor in the following verse: e ee ", 


Considant, si tantus amor, et menia condant. Virg. EL. 11, 323. 


To the above may be added the following, which, though chiefly 
used by the poets, often occur in prose; and are called 
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* (163) Synapneia is the connexion or nary oe verses together, 
so as to make them run on in continuation, as if the matter were not 
divided into separate verses, This figure obtains chiefly m the Jonic, 
@ mtnore measure. 


1. (164) Prosthésis* prefixes a letter or syllable ; as, gnavus for 


navus. In Latin there are but few examples of this, but in Greek 
they abound ; as, isss for wrt, tgwex for age. ; 

2. (165) Epenthésist inserts something in the middle; as, retti- 
lit for retidit, paysooaperce for paxsoapsves. 

3. (166) Paragoget adds to the end; as, dicier for dict, routers 
for tourov. 

4. (167) Apherésis} takes away from the beginning; as, conta 
for ctconia. Of this, also, examples are rare in Latin, but frequent in 
Greek; as,» forsgy. Il. 1. 219. 


5. (168) Syncdpel| takes out something from the middle; as, pec- 
cdsse for peccavisse, eBay for sArcay. 

6. (169) Apocdpe takes from the end; as, pecidli for peculit, dw 
for daue. Il. 1. 426. 

7. (170) Metathésis** transposes letters; as, pistris for pristis, 
sSgaxoy for sSagxor, 2. a. Of Ssgxer. 


8. (171) Antithésist}+ changes one letter for another; as, faciun- 
dum for factendum, olli for illt, uy for cur. 


* Tigorbsris, adjectio + meorrtOuper» 2ddo, to prefix. | 
+’Emeberte, inserlio ; wxrtvri8nst, instro in medium, to insert. 
} Tlapayayn, productio ; *apaz@ prodico, to lengthen out. 
$ "Agaspsoss, ablatio ; apaspen, 2ufero, to take away. 

{| Svpxowrn, from cuzx0rT, concido, to cut off. 

T Axoxorn, amputatio ; a%oxorre, ampiito, to cut off. 

** Merabsors, transpositio ; the change of places. 

Tt From arts instead of, and +é8ys, to place. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF POEMS. 


Any work composed in verse is called a Poem (Poéma or Carmen.) 


Poems are called by various names, frora their subject, their form, the manner of 
treating the subject, and their style. 


1. (172) A poem on the celebration of a marriage is called an EPITHALAMIUM ; 
on a mournful subject, an ELEcy or LAMENTATION ; in praise of the Supreme 
Being, a Hymn; in praise of any person orthing, a PANEGYRIC or ENCOMIUM; on 
the vices of any one, a SATIRE or INVECTIVE ; a poem to be inscribed on a tomb, 
an EpiTapn, &e. ‘ 


2. (173) A short poem, adapted to the lyre or harp, is called an OpE, whence 
such compositions are called Lyric poems ; a poem in the form of a letter is called 
an EpIsTLE; a short, witty poem, playing on the fancies or conceits which arise 
from any subject, is called an Epigkam; as those of Catullus and Martial. A 
sharp, unexpected, lively turn of wit, in the end of an epigram, is called its Point. 
A poem expressing the moral of any device or picture, is called an EMBLEM. A 
foe containing an obscure question to be explained, is called an AUNIGMA or 

IDDLE. 


_ When a character is described so that the first letters of each verse, and some 
times the middle and final letters, express the name of the person or thing de- 
scribed, it is called an Acrostic ; as the following on our Saviour : 


I nter cuncta micans I gniti sidera cal I, 
E xpellit tenebras E toto Phebus ut orb E; 
S ic cecas removet JESVS caliginis umbra 8, 
V ivificansque simul V_ ero precordia mot V, 
Solem gustitie S ese probat esse beati S. 


3. (174) From the manner of treating a subject, a poem is either Exegetic, 
Dramatic, or Mizt. 


The Exegetic, where the poet always speaks of himself, is of three kinds, His- 
torical, Didactic, or Instructive, (as the Satire or Epistle,) and Descriptive. 


(175) Of the Dramatic, the chief kinds are COMEDY, representing the ac- 
tions of ordinary life, generally with a happy issue; and TRAGEDY, represent- 
ing the actions and distresses of illustrious personages, commonly with an unhappy 
issue ; to which may be added Pastoral Poems, or Buco.ics, representing the ac- 
tions and conversations of shepherds; as most of the Eclogues of Virgil. 


The Mizt kind is where the poet sometimes speaks in his own person, and 
sometimes makes other characters to speak. Of this kind is chiefly the EPIC or 
HEROIC poem, which treats of some one great transaction of some great, illus- 
trious person, with its various circumstances; as the wrath of Achilles in the 
Niad of Homer; the settlement of /Eneas in Italy in the £neid of Virgil; the 
fall of man in the Paradise Lost of Milton, &c. 


4. The style of poetry, as of prose, is of three kinds, the simple, ornate, and 
sublime. 
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(176) In long poems there is commonly but one kind of verse 
used. Thus Virgil, Lucretius, Horace in his Satires and Epistles, 
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Ovid in his Metamorphoses, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, 
Juvenal, &c. wae use the Hexaméter verse : Plautus, Terence, 
and other writers of Comedy, generally use the Iambic, and sometimes 
the Trochaic. It is chiefly in shorter poems, particularly those which 
are called Lyric poems, as the Odes of Horace and Psalms of 
Buchanan, various kinds of verse are combined. 


(177% Apoem, which has only one kind of verse, is called by a 
Greek name, Monoco.on sc. poema or carmen ; or Monoco1os, sc. 
ode ; that which has two kinds, Dicéton; and that which has three 
kinds of verse, ‘TRIcOLON. 


(178) If the same sort of verse return after the second line, it is 
called DrcoLton DistroépHon ;* as when a single Pentaméter is al- 
ternately placed after an Hexamerer ; which isnamed Elegiac verse, 
(carmen Elegiacum,) because it was first applied to mournful sub- 
jects; thus, 

Flebilis indignos, Elegéia, solve capillos ; 
Ab! nimis ex vero, nunc tibi nomen erit. Ovid. 


This kind of verse is used by Ovid in all] his other works except 
the Metamorphoses; and also for the most part by Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, 6c. 


(179) When a poem consists of two kinds of verse, and after three 
lines returns to the first, it is called Dicoton TristrOpHoN; when 
after four lines, DicOLon TETRASTROPHON; as, 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 

Sordibus tecti; caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. ye ( 


(180) When a poem consists of three kinds of verse, and after 
three lines always returns to the first, it is called TricoLon TaristR6- 
PHON ; but if it returns after four lines, it is called TricdLon TreTras- 
TROPHON; as, when after two greater dactylic Alcaic verses are sub- 
joined an Archilochian iambic and a lesser dactylic Alcaic, which is 
named Carmen Horatidnum, or Horatian verse, because it is fre- 
quently used by Horace; thus, 

Virtug recludens immeritis mori 
Celum, negata tentat iter via; 
Ceetusque vulgares, et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penna. 


* A Strophe or Stanza includes as many lines as are necessary to show all the 
different kinds of measure in an ode. It is called Stropke, which in Greek liter- 
ally means a@ turning, because at the end of it, you turn back to the same kind of 
verse with which you began. 
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THE VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF THE DIFFERENT 
METRES USED BY HORACE. 


The different species of metre used by Horace, in his Lyric com- 
positions, are fwenty ; and the various forms in which he has employ- 
ed these metres, either separate or in conjunction, are nineteen. 


A 'TRICOLON TETRASTROPHON. 
L C81) Two greater Alcaics, [No. 19,] one Archilochian Iambic 
Dimeter Hypermeter, [No. 9,] and one Lesser Alcaic, [No. 21,] as, 


O matré pulchra filfa pulchrYor, 
Quém criminésis cumqué vdlés modum 
Ponés yYambis, sivé flamma, 
Sivé mari l{bét adrfand. Lib. 1. 16. 
This appears to be his favourite form, as we find it in thirty-seven 
of his odes. Thence it is often called the Horatian Stanza. 


A DICOLON TETRASTROPHON. 


IT. (182) The combination next in favour with Horace, was the 
following—three Sapphics, [No. 11] and one Adonic, (No. 5,] in which 
form he composed twenty-six odes: e. g. 

Jam satis térris nivis atqué dire 

Grandynis misit pater, ét, rubénte 

Déxtéra sacras jaculatus arces, 
Térruit urbem. Lib. 1. 2. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


III. (183) One Glyconic, [No. 15,] and one Asclepiadic, [No. 14,] 
which combination occurs in twelve odes: thus, 


Sic té Diva poténs C¥pri, 
Sic fratrés Hélénae, lucida sidéra. Lib. 1. 3. 
A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


IV. (184) One Iambic Trimeter, [No. 6,] and one Iambic Dime- 
ter, [No. 8,] in which form we see ten of his Epodes. 
ibis Lfburnis intér alta navfum, 
amicé propugnacila. Epod. 2. 
| A DICOLON TETRASTROPHON. 
V. (185) Three Asclepiadics, [No. 14,] and one Glyconic, [No. 15,] 
in nine odes: e. g. 
Ee2 


- 
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Scribéris Varld fortis, ét hoetfum 

Victor, Moédnii cirminis aliti 

Quim rém cimqué férdx navibis aut équis 
Milés, té diicé, géssérit. Lib. 1. 6. 


A TRICOLON TETRASTROPHON. 
VL (186) Two Asclepiadics, [No. 14,] one Pherecratic, [No. 16,} 
and one Glyconic, [No. 15,] seven odes. 
Dianam, ténérae dicité, virgines : 
Intonsum, piéri, diclté Cynthium, 
Laténaimqué siprémo 
Diléctém pénitas Jévi. Lib. 1. 21. 


A CARMEN MONOCOLON. 


VIL. (187) The Asclepiadic, (No. 14,] three odes: thus, 
Miecén&s Kthvis Sdité régibus. Lib. 1. 1. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


VII. (188) One Dactylic Hexameter, [No. 1,] and one Dactylic 
Tetrameter a posteriore, (No. 3,] three odes: thus, 


Laiidabint afi clarém Rhddon, aut Mitylénem, 
Aut Ephésum, bimiarisvé Corinthi. Lib. 1. 7. 


A MONOCOLON. 


IX. (189) The Choriambic Pentameter, [No. 12,] used alone in 
three odes: thus, 


Ti né quaesiérie, sciré néfas, quém mybi quem t{bi. Lib. 1. 11. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


X. (190) One Hexameter, (No. 1,] and one Iambic Dimeter, [No. 
8,] two odes: as, 


Nox érat, ét caeld fulgébat lund séréno 
Intér minGra sidéra. Epod. 15. 
A MONOCOLON. 


XI. (191) The Iambic Trimeter, (No. 6,] unmixed with any other 
species of verse, two epodes: thus, 


Quid Sbsératis auribis fundis préces? Epod. 18. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


XII. (192) One Choriambic Dimeter, [No. 17,] and one Chori- 
ambic Tetrameter, [No. 13,] one ode: 
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Lyd¥a, dic, pér Smnes 
Té Dé ds ord, Sybarin cur prépérés Smando. Lib. 1. 8. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


XIIL (198) One Hexameter, [No. 1,] and one {ambic Trimeter, 
(No. 6,] one epode. 


Altéra jam téritur béllis civil¥bis etas 
Siiie ét ipsd Romi’ virtbusriit. Epod. 16. 
A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 
XIV. (194) One Hexameter, [No. 1,] and one Dactylic Trimeter, 
Catalectic, [No. 4,] one ode. 


Diffugéré nivés: rédéunt jim gramina campis, 
Arboribusqué come. Lib. 4. 7. 


A TRICOLON TRISTROPHON. 


XV. (195) One Hexameter, [No. 1,] one Iambic Dimeter, (No. 
8,] and one Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, [No. 4,] one epode. 


Horrida témpéstas coelum contraxit, ét imbres 
Nivés qué déducunt Jovem : 
Nunc maré, nunc siluz. Epod. 13. 


A TRICOLON TRISTROPHON. 


XVI. (196) One Iambic Trimeter [No. 6,] one Dactylic Trime- 
ter Catalectic [No. 4,] and one Iambic Dimeter (No. 8,] only once 
used. 

Pétti nYhil mé, sicut antéa, juvat 
Scribéré vérsiculoe, 
Amoré pérculsum gravi. Epod. 11. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


XVII. (197 One Archilochian Heptameter [No. 20,] and one 
Iambic Trimeter Catalectic [No. 7,) a single example. 


Solvitur acris hY¥éms grata vicé véris, ét Favoni, 
Trahuntqué siccés machinae carinas. Lib. 1. 4. 


A DICOLON DISTROPHON. 


XVIIL (198) One Iambic Dimeter Acephalus [No. 10,] and one 
Iambic Trimeter Catalectic [No. 7,] one ode. 


Non ébur, néque auréum 


Méa rénidét in ddm6 lacunar. Lib. 2. 18. 
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A MONOCOLON. 


INDEX TO THE ODES OF HORACE. 


XIX. (199) The Ionic a minore [No. 18,] in one instance only. 
Misérirum ést néque amori daré lidum, néqué dulci. Lib. 3. 12. 


INDEX TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 


EXHIBITING THE FIRST WORDS OF EACH, WITH REFERENCES TO THE PRECEDING 
NUMBERS, ACCORDING TO WHICH THEY ARE SCANNED. 


3 


em DD pret bet brat CS fet eset pe tet GD ne et Gd OR beet bet 


Eli vetusto 
/Equam memento 
Albi ne doleas 
Altera jam teritur 
Angustam amici 
At O deorum 
Audivére Lyce 
Bacchum in remotis 
Beatus ille 
Celo supinas 
Celo tonantem 
Cum tu Lydia 
Cur me querelis 
Delicta majorum 
Descende celo 
Dianam tener 
Diffugére nives 
Dive quem proles 
Divis orte bonis 
Donarem pateras 
Donec gratus eram 
Eheu fugaces 
Est mihi nonum 
Et thure et fidibus 
Exegi monumentum 
Extremum Tanaim 
Faune nympharum 
Festo quid potius die 
Herculis ritu 
Horrida tempestas 
Ibis Liburnis 
Tcci beatis 
Tile et nefasto 
Impios parre 
Inclusam Daniien 
Intactis opulentior 
Integer vite 
Intermissa Venus diu 
Jam jam efficaci 
Jam pauca aratro 

. Jam satis terris 
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bom 


Jam verie comites 
Justum et tenacem 
Laudabunt alii 
Lupis et agnis 
Lydia dic per omnes 
Mecenas atavis 
Mala soluta 
Martiis ceelebs 
Mater seva Cupidinum 
Mercuri facunde 
Mercuri nam te 
Miserarum est 
Molis inertia 
Montium custos 
Motum ex Metello 
Musis amicus 

Natis in usum 

Ne forte credas 

Ne sit ancille 
Nolis longa fere 
Nondum subacta 
Non ebur neque aur. 
Non semper imbres 
Non usitata 

Non vides quanto 
Nox erat 

Nullam Vare sacra 
Nullus argento 
Nunc est bibendum 
O crudelis adhunc 
O. Diva gratum 

O fons Blandusie 
O matre pulchraé 

O nata mecum 

O navis referent 

O sepe mecum 

O Venus regina 
Odi profanum 
Otium Divos 
Parcius junctas 
Parcus Deorum 
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Parentis olim 
Pastor quum trah. 
Persicos odi puer 
Petti nihil me 
Phebe, silvarumque 
Phebus volentem 
Pindarum quisquis 
Poscimur siquid 
Que cura patrum 
Qualem ministrum 
Quando repostum 
Quantum distet ab In. 
Quem ta Melpomene 3 
Quem virum aut her. 2 
Quid bellicosus 
Quid dedicatum 
Quid fles Asterie 
Quid immerentes 
Quid obseratis 
Quid tibi vis 
Quie desiderio, 
Quis multa gracilis 
Quo me Bacche 
Quo, quo scelesti ru. 
Rectius vives 
Rogare longo 
Scribéris Vario 
Septimi Gades 
Sic te Diva potens 
Solvitur acris hiems 1 
Te maris et terre 
Tu ne quesieris 
trhena regum 
Ulla si juris 
Uxor pauperis Ibyci 
Velox amenum 
Vides ut alta 
Vile potabis 
Vitas hinnuleo 
Vixi choreis 
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APPENDIX. 


Of Punctuation; Capitals; Abbreviations; Division of the Ro- 
man Months; Tables of Roman Coins, Weights, and Measures. 


The different divisions of discourse are marked by certain charac- 
ters called Points. 


The points employed for this purpose are the Comma, (,) Semico- 
lon, (;) Colon, (:) Period, Punctum, or full stop, (.) 


Their names are taken from the different parts of the sentence 
which they are employed to distinguish. 


The Period is a whole sentence complete by itself. The Colon, or member, is 
a chief constructive part, or greater division of a sentence. The Semicolon, or 
half member, is a less constructive part, of subdivision, of a sentence or mem- 
ber. The Comma, or segment, is the least constructive part of a sentence, in this 
way of considering it; for the next subdivision of a sentence would be the reso- 
lution of it into Phrases and words. 


To these points may be added the Semiperiod, or less point, followed by a small 
relesit But this is of much the same use with the Colon, and occurs only in Latin 


A simple sentence admits only of a full point at the end; because its general 
meaning cannot be distinguished into‘parts. It is only in compound sentences 
that all the different points are to be found. 


Points likewise express the different pauses which should be observed in a just 
ahr pra of discourse. The precise duration of each pause, or note, cannot 
defined. It varies according to the different subjects of discourse, and the dif- 
ferent turns of human passion and thought. The period requires a pause in du- 
ration double of the colon ; the colon double of thesemicolon ; and the semicolon 
double of the comma. 


There are other points, which, together with a certain pause, also denote a dif- 
ferent modulation of the voice in correspondence with the sense. These are the 
Interrogation point (?), the Exclamation or Admiration point (!), and the Paren- 
thesis (). The first two generally mark an elevation of the voice, and a pause 
equal to that of a simicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense requires. The Pa- 
renthesis usually requires a moderate depression of the voice, with a pause some- 
what greater than a comma. But these rules are liable to many exceptions. The 
modulation of the voice in reading, and the various pauses, must al ways be regulat- 
ed by the sense. 


Besides the points, there are several other marks made use of in books, to de- 
note references and different distinctions, or to point out something remarkable or 
defective, &c. These are the Apostrophe (’); Asterisk (*); H (-); Obelisk 
(t); Double Obelisk ({); Parallel Lines (||); Paragraph (%); Section ($); Quo- 
tation (’); Crotchets []; Brace ( { ); Ellipsis (... or —); Caret (a); which 
last is only used in writing. 
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References are often marked by letters and figures. 


Capitals, or large letters, are used at the beginning of sentences, of verses, and 
of proper names. Some use them at the beginning of every substantive noun. 
Adjectives, verbs, and other parts of speech, unless they be emphatical, commonly 
begin with a small letter. 


Capitals, with a point after them, are often fas for whole words; thus, A. 
marks Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decius, or Decimus, L. Lucius, M. Marcus, P. Pub- 
lins,Q. Quintus, or Quinctius, T. Titus. So F. stands for Filius, and N. for 
Nepos; as M. F. Marci Filius, M. N. Marci Nepos. In like manner P. C. marks 
Patres Conscripti ; S.C. Senatus Consultum ; P. R. Popilus Romanus ; 8. P. Q. 
R. Sendtus, Populusque Romanus ; U. C. Urbs Condita; S. P. D. Salutem plur%- 
mam dicit ; D. D. D. Dat, dicat, dedicat; D. D. C. Q. Dat, dicat, consecratque ; 
H. 8S. written corruptly fur L. L.S. Sestertius, equal in value to two pounds of 
brass and a half; the two pounds being marked by L. L. Libra, Libra, and the 
half by S. Semis. So in modern books A. D. marks Anno Domini, A. M. Artium 
Magister, Master of Arts; M. D. Medicine Doctor,* LL. D. Legum Doctor; N. 
B. Nota Bené, &c. 


Sometimes a smal! letter or two is added to the capital ; as, Etc. Et cetéra; Ap. 
Appius; Cn. Cneius; Op. iter; Sp. Spurius; Ti. Tiberius ; Sex. Seztus ; 
Cos. Consul ; Coss. Consiles ; Imp. Imperator ; Impp. Imperatores. 


In like manner, in English, Esq. Esquire ; Dr. Debtor or Doctor ; Acct. Account ; 
MS. Manuscript; MSS. Munuscripts; Do. Ditto; Rt. Hon. Right Honourable, &. 


Small letters are likewise often put as abbreviations of a word ; as, i. e. id est; 
h. e. hoc est, that is; e. g. exempli gratid, for example ; v. g. verbt gratia. 


Division of the Roman Months. 


The Romans divided their months into three parts, by tKalends, Nones, and 
Ides. The first day of every month was called the Kalends : the fifth day was 
called the Nones: and the thirteenth day was called the Ides: except in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, in which the nones fell upon the se- 
venth day,and the ides on the fifteenth. 


In reckoning the days of their months, they counted backwards. Thus, the first 
day of January was marked Aalendis Januariis or Januarit, or, by contraction, 
Kal. Jan. The lastday of December, Pridie Kalendas Januarias, or Januarii, 
scil. ante. The day beforé that, or the 30th day of December, TJertio Kal. Jan. 
scil. die ante: or Ante diem tertium Kal. Jan. The twenty-ninth day of 
December, Quarto Kal. Jan. And so on, till they came hack to the 
thirteenth day of December, or to the ides, which were marked Jdibus Dé- 
cembribus, or Decembris : the day before the ides, Pridie Idus Dec. scil. ante : the 
day before that, Yertio Id. Dec. and 80 hack to the nones, or the fifth day of the 


* Two capitals in this way denote the plural number ; as, L. D. Legis Doctor : 
LL. D. Legum Doctor. 


+ Kalends, or Calends, is derived from Calo, -dre, to call. In the Infancy of 
Rome, a priest summoned the people together in the Capitol,on the firstday of 
the zaonith or of the new moon, and called over the days that intervened between 
thatand the Nones. In later times the Fast, or Calendar, used to be put up in 
public places. 

The Nones [Nona] are so called, because they are nine days from the Ides. 


Ides, (dus) from the obsolete verb {duare, to divide, because they djvide the 
month nearly equally. 
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month, which was marked Nonis Decembribus, or Decembris : the day before the 
nones, Pride Non. Dec. dévc. and thus through all the months of the year. 


JuNIvus, APRILIs, SEpTEMQqUe, NovEMque tricenos ; 
Unum plus reliqui; FrsBruus tenet octo viginti ; 
Atsi bissextus fuerit, superadditur unus. 

Tu primam mensis lucem dic esse kalendas. 

Sex Matus, nonas OcTOBER, JuLiIus, et Mars, 
Quatuor at reliqui; dabit idus quilibet octo. 
Omnes post idus luces dic esse kalendas, 

Nomen sortiri debent a mense sequenti. 


Thus, the 14th day of April, June, September, and November, was marked 
XVIII. Kal. of the following month; the 15th, XVII. Kal. &c. The 14th day of 
January, August, and December, XIX. Kal. &c. So the 16th day of March, May, 
July, and October, was marked XVII. Kal. &c. And the 14th day of February, 
XVI. Kal. Martii or Martias. The names of all the months are used as Substan- 
tives or Adjectives, except Aprilis, which is used only as a Substantive. 


In Leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, which happens 
every fourth year, both the 24th and the 25th days of that month were marked, 
Sezto Kalendas Martii,or Martias: and hence this year is called Bisseztilis. 


TABLE. 


Mar. Mat. Jan. AUG. APR. JUN. 
Jur. Oct. Dec. Ser. Nov. FEsRuagivs. 
Kalenda. Kalende. Kalende. Kalende. 
6° Nonas. 4° Nonas. 4° Nonas. 4° Nonas. 
5 Nonas. 3 Nonas. 3 Nonas. 3 Nonas. 
4 Nonas. Pridie Nonas. Pridie Nonas. Pridie Nonas. 
3 Nonas. None. 
Pridie Nonas. 8° Idus. 
None. 7 Idus. 
8° Idus. 6 Idus. 
7 Idus. 5 Idus. 
Idus. 4 Idus. 
Idus. 3 Idus. 3 
Idus. Pridie Idus. Pri 
3 Idus. Idus. Idus. 
Pridie Idus. 19° Kalendas. 18° Kalendas. 
Idus. 18 : 17 Kal. 
17° Kalendas. 
16 Kal. 


7 
6 
5 
4 
3 


‘ Kal. 
Kal. Pridie Kalendas. 
Pridie Kalendas. 
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The Romans, counting in the day on_which they dated, called the second day 
before the Kalends, Nones or Ides, tertio, and soon. And, as the Kalends are 
not the last day of the current month, but the first day of the month following ; 
we must take this additional day into consideration in accommodating our ca- 
lendar to their dates ; according to the following method: 


Rute. Add one to the number of the Nones and Ides, and two to the number 
of days in the month for the Kalends ; then subtract the number of the day ; e. g. 
to find the Roman date of the 2Ist July ; to 31, add 22=33; from this take 21, the 
day of the month, and the remainder, 12, is the Roman date, 12mo. Kal. Aug. 


ROMAN COINS REDUCED TO FEDERAL MONEY. 


BRASS. 
& cts. 
*14 | A Quadrans,{ or teruncius, is equal to 0 00,35 of a cent. 
14 | A Triens - - - - 47 “ 
2 | A Semissis, or semi-ses - - sf 6 
An As, or @s - 2 . - 1,48 a 
SILVER. 
2 | A Teruncius is equal to - = »30 Of a cent. 
2 | ASembella - - - ° : 6“ 
24 | A Libella - . * - 1,48 a 
2 | A Sestertius, or Nummus, marked L. L. S. 
or JIS, commonly written HS. - 3,57 . 
2 | A Quinarius, or Victoriatus,marked V. 7,17 “ 
A Denarius, marked X. - - 14,35 ss 
GOLD. 


An Aureus, or aureus nummus - - $3 58,79 of a cent. 
The gold is reckoned at £4 sterling, ($17 777) and the silver at 5 
shillings, $1 113) an ounce. 


* These numbers show how many of each denomination it takes to make one 
of the next following, nearly. 


+ Quadrans signifies a quarter of the as; triens, a third: teruncius, three uncie 
of brass, (12 of which made an as,) or a silver coin of that value; libella, a di- 
minutive of libra, being equivalent to the as, which originally weighed a pound : 
sembella semi-libella: sestertius, semis tertius, or three asses fe a half (after the 
Greek idiom nou rpiroy, for duc nptov;) quinarius, five asses, called also victo- 


rtatus, from the image of Victory, its usual device ; denarius, ten asses. 
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GREEK COINS MENTIONED BY ROMAN AUTHORS. 


6 | An Obdlus is equal to - - - 2,39 of a cent. 
4 | A Drachma : 8 . - 14,35 66 
25 | A Tetradrachma or -um : - - 57,40 “ 


according to Livy, 43,05 a 
60 |AMinn -~— - : $14 35,18 se 
A Talentum - - $861 112 te 


The Romans usually computed sums of money by sestertiz, or ses- 
tertia, Sestertium is the name of a sum, not of a coin. When a 
numeral adjective is joined with sestertii, it means just so many ses- 
terces; thus, decem sestertii = ten sesterces: but when it is joined 
with sestertia, it means so many thousand sestertii ; thus, decem ses- 
tertta = 10,000 sesterces. 


If a numeral adjective of another case is joined with the genitive 
plural, it denotes so many thousand; as, decem sestertiiim, 10,000 ses- 
tertii. Ifa numeral adverb is joined, it denotes so many hundred 
thousand; as, decies sestertiiim, ten hundred thousand sestertii. If 
the numeral adverb stands by itself, the signification is the same. 


ROMAN LONG MEASURES REDUCED TO ENGLISH. 


Eng. Paces. Ft. In. Dec. 


4 | 1 Hordei granum, or barley corn, isequalto0 0 0 ,181,5, 
1} | 1 Digitus transversus, or finger’s breadth 0 O 0 ,7251 
3 | 1 Uncia, thumb’s breadth, or inch - 00 OO ,967 
4 |1 Palmus minor, or hand’s breadth - 00 2,901 
14 | 1 Pes, or foot : . - OO 11 ,604 
1} | 1 Palmipes, a foot and hand’s breath 01 2 ,505 
4 1 Cubitus = - - - - O1 5 ,406 
2 | 1 Gradus : - - - 02 65 ,010 
125 | 1 Passus, or pace’ - : - 0 4 10 ,020 
8 | 1 Stadium, or furlong . - 100 4 4,5 
| 1 Milliare, mille passus or passuum 967 0 0,0 


ANCIENT ROMAN LAND MEASURE. 


100 Square Roman feet equal 
4 Scruptla : - 
1} Sextiilus : - 
6 Sextiili, or 5 Actus 
6 Uncie - - 


1 Scruptlum of land. 
1 Sextiilus. 

1 Actus. 

1 Unciaof land. 

1 Square Actus. 


2 Square Actus - - 1 Jugérum. 
3 Jugéra - -+ - 1 Heredium. 
100 Heredia - 1 Centuria. 


Ff 
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ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR LIQUIDS, RE- 
. DUCED TO ENGLISH WINE MEASURE. 


Gal. Pts. Sol. In. Dec. 


4 |1 Ligitila is equal to - - 0 0 ,117 
13 | 1 Cyathus : : : 0 71 0 460%" 
2 |1Acetabilum- - - - 0 0 ,7043 
2 1 Quartarius - - : 0 1 ,409 
2 1 Hemina : - - 0 2 ,618 
6. | 1 Sextarius - - - 0 5 ,636 
4 1 Congius - - - : 0 7 4 042 
2 4i1Urna - - - - 3 44 5 83 

20 | 1 Amphora : - - 7 %41 10 66 

1Culeus - - - : 148 3 11 ,095 


The quadrantal is the same with the amphéra; congiarius, do- 
lium, and cadus mean no certain measure, but a cask or keg. 


The Romans divided the sextarius, as well as the libra, into twelve 
equal parts, called cydtht; and therefore they called their calices 


either sextantes, quadrantes, or trientes; according to the number of 
cydthi they contained. 


The cydthus corresponded, in use and size, nearly to our wine 
glass. 


ROMAN DRY MEASURE REDUCED ‘TO ENGLISH CORN 


MEASURE. 

Pk. Gal. Pt. Sol. In. Dec. 
4 |1 Ligtla is equal to : - 0003 O Ol 
14 | 1 Cyathus : - : 0 0 02, 0 ,04 
4 |1lAcetabilum - : : 0 0 of 0 ,06 
2 1 Hemina - - . 0 0 0 ,24 
8 1 Sextarius - - - 001 0 ,48 
2 1 Semi-modius - . : 01 0 3. ,84 

1 Modius : - . 1 0 0 7 ,68 


GRECIAN AND ROMAN WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENG- 
LISH TROY WEIGHT. 


lb. oz. dwts. gre. 
4 |1lLensisequal to - - oO 0O 0 Of 
3 | 1 Siliqua - : . 0 O 0 32; 
2 |1 Obdlus - - : 0 O 0 ss 
3 1 Scripttilum - . 0 0 0 183 
14 [1 Drachma - - . 0 0 2 65 
14 |1Sexttla = - - - 0 Oo 3 60S 
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lb. oz. dwts. gf®. 

13 | 1 Sicil¥cus or -um - - 0 O 4 137 
3 | 1 Duella - - - 0 0 6 ly 
12 | 1 Uncia . - - 0 O 18 § 
1 Libra ° - - 0 10 18 138 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON ROMAN MONEY. 


In the preceding tables of money the authority of Dr. Adam, as given in his 
“Roman Antiquities,” has been followed. And perhaps no one could in general 
be followed with more safety. But on some few points he differs from writers of 
Re respectability. Forcellinus and Eckhel agree in resolving HS, not into 

LS, but into IIS; that is, two asses and a half; giving the letters or lines II 
their usual numerical power. This solution seems much more satisfactory than 
the former, and is supported by strong probabilitics. We find, for example, on 
ancient coins, HVIR, for Duumvir; and an X, standing for ten, has sometimes a 


V 
mark drawn across it thus, — as it is frequently found on the denarius, where it 
evidently stands for ten asses. 


The following account of the Roman mode of reckoning by sesterces is taken 
from a treatise on the subject by Mr. Raper, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. LXI. 


“ The Romans reckoned by Asses before they coined silver, after which they 
kept their accounts in Sesterces. The word Ses/ertius is an adjective,and sig- 
nifies two and a half of any substantive to which it refers. In money matters 
its substantive is either As, or pondus: and Sestertius As is two Asses and a half; 
Sestertium pondus, two pondéra and a half [of silver,] or 250 Denarit. 


“¢ When the Denarius passed for ten Asses, the Sesterce of 23 Asses was a 
quarter of it; and the Romans continued to keep their accounts in these Ses- 
terces long after the Denarius passed for sixteen Asses: till, growing rich, the 
found it more convenient to reckon by quarters of the Denarius, which they eile 
ed Nummi, and used the words Nummus and Sestertius, indifferently, as synony- 
mous terms, and sometimes both together, as, Sesfertius nummus : in which case, 
the word Sestertius, having lost its original signification, was uscd as a substan- 
tive; for Sestertius nummus was not two Nummi and a half, but a single Num- 
mus of four Asses. 


“ They called any sum under 2000 Sesterces so many Sesterti,in the mascu- 
line gender; 2000 Sesterces they called duo or bina Sestertia, in the neuter; so 
many quarters making 500 Denarii, which was twice the Sestertium: and they 
said dena vicéna, &e. Sestertia, till the sum amounted to a thousand Seséertia, 
which was a million of Sesterces. But, toavoid ambiguity, they did not use the 
neuter Sestertium in the singular number, when the whole sum amounted to no 
more than 1000 Sesterces, or one Sestertium. 


“They called a million of Sesterces Decies nummiim, or Decies Sestertrim, for 
Decies cenléna millia nummorum, or Sestertiorum (ia the masculine gender,) 
omitting centéna millia, for the sake of brevity ; they likewise called the same 
sum Decies Sestertium (in the neuter gender,) for Decies centies Sestertium, omit- 
ting Centies for the reason above mentioned ; or simply Decies, omitting centéna 
millia Sestertiizm, or cenlies Sestertium : and with the numeral adverbs Decies, 
Vicies, Centies, Millies, and the like, either centéna millia, or centies, was always 


understood.” 
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The learned, while they agree as to the substance of the foregoing rules, and 
arrive at the same results in applying them to sums of money mentioned in the 
elassics, yet differ widely with respect to the grammatical construction of the 
word sestertius. Forcellinus* contends, that sestertium is always the contracted 
genitive plural of the masculine sestertius : that the use of sestert#ia in the neuter, 
is confined to the poets, who form the word a metaplasm, for the sake of 
the metre ; and that, where it is found in printed editions of prose writers, it has 
been arbitrarily substituted for the sign HS in the original manuscript, which 
sign stands in every such instance for sestertiiim, the genitive plural of sestertius. 


Eckhelt considers the numeral adverbs decies, &c. as taking the nature of 
neuter substantives, as in the expressions hoc decies,decies plenum, &c. which 
occur in ancient authors; and since sestertius is in its nature an adjective (e. g. 
sesterttus pes, sestertius nummus,) he regards decies sestertium, decies plenum, &c. 
as phrases of similar construction. Hence we find the adjective sestertius varied 
through almost all the cases, as inthe following examples: Decem arbuscularum 
umbram tricies sestertii summa compenses. Val. Max. Bis et vicies millies sester- 
ue Goonies Nero effudérat. Tac. Sexagies sestertio margaritam mercatus 
es. Sueton. 


* Totius Latinitatis Lexicon. 
t Doctrina Numorum Veterum, vol. v. p. 25. 


THE END. 
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